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BREFACE. 



Mast lelections of excellent matier have been made for Ifce 
benefit of young persons. Penorrnancet of tbb kind ere of to great 
nlility, that fresh prodnctions of thera, and new attcmpU to improve 
the joung mint!, will scarcely bo deemed saperfluoiis if the writer 
makes his compilation instructive and interesting, and suiBcientlj 
difttinct from others. « 

The present work) as the title exprrsset, aims at the attainment of 
tkree objects : To improve youth in the art of reading— to meliorate 
their language and sentiments — and to inculcate some of the most 
important princmies of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only j^ive exerci(>e io a great variety of 
emotion?, and the correspondent tones and variations of voice, but 
•ontain sentences and members of sentences, which are divei»ified, 
proportioned and pointed with a^cnracy. Exercises of tliis nature, 
are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach youth to read with pro- 
priety and elFecf. A selection of sentences, in which variety and 
proportion, with exact punctuation, have been earefuHy observed, in 
all their parts as well as with respect to. one another, will probably 
have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the art of reading, 
than is commonly imagined. In such constructions, every. thing \% 
accommodated to the understandini; and the voice ; and the com- 
moD difficulties in beaming to read well, are obviated. When the 
learner has acquired a habit of reading such sentences, with justice 
and facility, be will readily appjy that habit, and the improvenents 
be has made, to sentences more complicated and irregular, ami of i 
^ oocstruction entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chosen for this collection, has been 
carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuitv, and, in many in- 
stances, elegance of diction, distinguish them, ^hey are extracted 
from |he works of the most correct and elegant writers. From the 
sources whence the sentiments are drawn, the reader may expect to 
tind ihem connected and regnlat, sufficiently important and. impres- 
sive, ftiMJ dicebted of every thing that is either trite or eccentric. — 
The frcqoent perusal of soch composition, naturally tends to iufu$r 
a taste for this species of excellence ; and to produce a habit oT 
thinking, and of composing, with judgment and accuracy.* 



•The learner, in his progress through this volume and the Sequel 
io it, wili meet with numerous instances of comi>osition, in strict con- 
formity to the rules for promoting perfpicuous and elegant writing, 
eontaioed in the Appendix io the author's Eogllfh Kfammar. By o4- 
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That (his collection may alio lerve the pcnpose ofptomotin^ pie^ 
and virtue, the Compiler has introduced manj extracts, which place 
religion in the most amiable iight ; and which recommend a gseat ¥a« 
^ety of moral duties, bj the excellence of their nature, and the hap- 
py effects they produce. These snbjects are exhibited in a style and 
manner, which are calculated to arrest the attention of youth-^nd t# 
make strong and (hirable impressions on their minds.* 

The Compiler has been ctireful to avoid every »expression and sen- 
timent, that might gratify a corrupt mind, or in the least degree, of- 
fend the eye or ear of innocence. This he conceives to be peculiar- 
ly incumbent on every person who writes for the benefit of youth. — 
It would, intleed, be a great and happy improvement in education, if 
BO writings were allowed to come under their notice, but such as are 
perfectly innocent ; and if, on all proper occasions, they were en- 
couraged to peruke those which tend to inspire a due reverehce for 
virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as weU aa to animate them with 
seutiojonts of piety and goodness. Such impressions deeply engra- 
ven on their minds, and connected with all their attainmenu, could 
scarcely fail of attending them through life ; and of producing a so- 
lidity of principle and character, that would be able to resist the dan- 
ger arising from future intercourse with the work). 

The autboi* has endeavored to relieve the ^ve and serious parts ~^ 
of his collection, by the occasional admission of pieces which amuBe 
as well as instruct. If, hawever, any of his readers should thii^L il 
contains too great a proportion of the former, it may be some apology 
to observe, that in the existing publications designed for the perusal 
of young persons, the preponderance is greatly on the side of gay and 
amusing productions. Too much attention may be paid to Uiis me- 
dium of improvement. When the imagination, of youth especially, 
is much entertained, the sober dictates of tiie understanding are re- 
garded with indifference—- and the influence of good affections, is ei- 
ther feeble or transient. A temperate use of such entertainment 
seems therefore reQuisite, io afford proper scope for the operation a 
•f the understanding and the heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous to 
recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred scriptures, by 
interspersing through his wotk, some of the most beautiful and inter- 
esting passages of those invaluable writings. To excite an early taste 



casionally examiuing this conformity, he will be confirmed in the 
utility of those rales ; and be enabled to apply them with ease and 
dexterity. 

11 is proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Sequel, be- 
&i(^es teaching to read accurately, and inculcating many important 
itentiments, may be consicfered as auxiliaries to the author^s English 
Grammar— as practical illustrations of the principles and rules con- 
tained in that work^ 

^In some of the pieces, the Compiler has made a few alterattont, 
chiefly verbal, to adapt them the better to the design of his work. 



PREFAQE. V 

uid Tcncration fort bis great rule of life, it a pouitofso high impoH- 
aoce, as <o warrant the attempt to promote it on every proper occasion. 
To improve the young mind, and to afford some assifttance to tu- 
tors v>n the arduous and important work o/ education, were the mo- 
tives which led to this production. If the author ehould be so success- 
ful as to accomplish these ends, even in a small degreci he will think 
that his time aud paiDs have beeo well employed) and will deem Mod- 
1^ amply rewarded. 



!♦ 



QbservatioM m the Principles of good Readings. 

To read with proprielj is a pleating and important attainment 
productive of improvement, both to the andeistanding and 
ffae heart. It is essential to a complete reader ^1hat he minntely per- 
ceive the ideas, and enter into the feelings of the author, whose sen* 
limeiits he professes to repeat-^for how is it possible to represent 
•learly to others^ what we have but faint or inaccurate coneeptions 
•f ourselves:? If there were no other benefits resulting from the art of 
reading well, than the necessity it lajs us under, of precisely ascer-, 
tainirkg the meaning of what we read— *and the habit thence acquir- 
•d, of doing this with facility, both when reading silently and aloud, 
they would constitute a sufficient compensation for all the labor we 
•an bestow upon the subject. But the pleasure derived to ourselves 
and others, from a clear communication of ideas and feelings, and 
the strong and durable impressions made thereby on the minds of the 
leader and the audience, are considerations, which give adtiUtioiial im- 
portance to the study of this necessary and useful art. The perfect 
attainment of it doubtless requires great attention^ and practice, join- 
ed to extraordinary natural powers ; but as there are many degreei 
•f excellence in the art, the student whose' aims fall short of perfec- 
tion, will find himself amply rewarded toe every exertion he may 
think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading) by 
which the necessary pauses, emphasis and tones, may be discovered: 
and put in practice, is not possible. After all the directions that can- 
be offered on these points, much will remain to be taught by the liv- 
ing instructor; much will be attainable by no other means than the 
force of example influencing the imitative powers of the learner* 
Sk>me rules and principles on these heads will, liowever, be found 
useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; to give 
ite young reader some taste of the subject; and to assist him iK 
acquiring a just and accurate mode of delivery. The observations 
which we have to make, fdr these purposes, msy be composed 
under the following heads : 

Note.— For man^ of the observations contained in this preliminary 
traot, the Author is indebted to the writings of Dr. Blftir, aoi to tne 
Bncyclopedia Biitaomca*. 



INVROBVeTlON. Til 

ProjKT Loudnes* of Voict; Dutinelness ; Slovineu ; PfopriBty of 
Pronunciaiion ; Empfuisu ; Tonet ! Pausit ; and Mode t*f Read- 
ifig f^eru, ^ 

SECTIcyN I.—piiorEs. LOFDnsss o» voice. 

The first attention of every person who readd to other?, jdoubtlen 
must be^ to make himself be heard by all Ihose (o whom be readff. — 
He must endeavor to fill with h» voice the space- occupied by (be 
company. This power of voice,*lt may be thought, is wholly a nat- 
ural talent. It is, in a good measure, the gift of nature : but it may 
receive considerable assi^tancts from art. Much depends, for this 
purpose, oc the proper pitch and managedOf nt of the voice. Every 
person has three pitches in his voice — the High., the Middle and the 
Low one.—->The ht^^ is that which he uses in calling aloud to some 
perM>n at a distance* The low^ is when be approaclies to a whisper. 
The middle is^ that'wbich he einp^oysin common con versatton, and 
which he should generally use in reading to others. For it is a great 
mistake, to imagine itiM one must take the highest pitch of 
bis voice, in order to be well heard in a large company. This is ton- 
founding two things which are different, loudness or strength of sound 
with the kf-y or note on which we speak. There' is a variety of 
soond within the compass of each key. A speaker may therefore 
render his voice louder, without altering the key — and we shall al- 
ways be able to give most body, most penevering force of sound to 
that pitch of voice, to which in convermlion we are accustomed. 
Whereas, by setting out on our highest pitch or key, we certainly al- 
low ourselves less cof|pass, and are lii&ely to stnjn our voice before 
we have done, We^iail fatigue oitrselves, and read with pain ; and 
whenever a person speaks with pain to himself, be is alwajfs heard 
with pain by bis audience. Lei u$ therefore ^ve the voice full 
strength and swell of .sound ; but always pitch it on our ordinary 
speaking key. It should be a constant rule, never to utter a greater 
quantity of voice, than we can afford witkx>ut pain to ourselves,^ and 
without any extraordinary effort. 4s long as we keep within these 
bounds, the other orgitns of speech will be at liberty to discharge their 
several offices with -ease ; and we shall always have our voice under 
command. Bnt whenever we transgress these bounds, we give up 
the reim, and have no longer any management of it. U is a osefu^ 
role too, in order to be well heard, to oast our eye on some of the 
By»t distant persons in the company^and consider ourselves as reading 
to them. We naturally and mecbameally otter our words with such 
a degree of strength, as to make ouvselves be heard by the person 
wbom.we addcess, provided he is withm the reach of our voice. At 
this is the case in convevtatioQ, it will hold aho in reading to others*. 
But let us remember, that in reading, as well as conversation, it 'm 
posttbk to ofiend by speaking too lend. This extreme hurts the ear 
by making the voice come upon it in rambling, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when joung, in a loud and vehement 
manner, the voice becomes fixed in a strained » and unnatural key— 
«Bd it wndered incapable of that variety of elevation and dejicMsion,, 
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greeet and enlireps btit does not Jix^ the meaDiog of vaj pas«as;r» — 
The words to which thU latter emphatis is given, are, in genera], suck 
•8 seem the most important in the sentence, or, on other accoants, to 
iperit this distinction. Tbe foUowing paetage will servo to exempli^ 
the superior emphasi?, 

^^ or man^A first disobedience, and the frotf 
^^ Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
** Brought death into the world, and all our wo,** kCm 
•' Sing heav''nly Mnse !" 
^ Supposing that originally other beings beside men, had disobeyed 
the commands of the Almighty, aod that the circumstances were wetl 
known to us, thtre would fall an emphasis upon tbe word 7nan*s in 
ikt first line — anid hence it would be read thus : 

" OCman^t first disobedience, and the fruit,** &c. 
But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed ia 
af.eculiar manner more than once, the emphasis would fall on ^r«/ ^ 
and the line be read,. 

" Of tnan^ejtrit disobedience,** &c* 
Again, admitting death (as was reallj the case) to have been an 
unheard of «nd dreadful punishment, brought npop man in conse- 
quence of his transgression ; on that supposition the third line would 
read, . 

•' Brought death into the world,^' &c. 
But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was sucb anr 
evil a* death in othrr regions, though the place they inhabited had 
been free from it till their tranp|re8^ix)n, the line wooid run thus : 
'• oroiigTit death into the ffforld^^"* Ac. 
The superior emphij^is finds place in the fallowing short sentence, 
which admits ol four dKtinct Uieanitigs, eitch of which is nsctrtained 
by ihe emphasis only. 

" T3o ydu ride to* town to-day ?'* 
The following examples illustrate fhe nature and' use of the inferior 
emphasis : 

'* Many persons mistake the /ore, for the practice, of virtue.'* 
•' Shall I reward his services with faisehood ? Shall I forget him 
r who eannot forg^ me .^' 

*^ If his principles are falte^ no apology from himttlf cm make 
them right ; if founded in trutK^ no censure from others can n^jike 
them furoi^i" 

*• Though deep yet cfear— thcogh genlh^ yet not duK— 
Shong without r<ig'« ; without o^crjlowingfall,'*^ 
*' h friend exfiggreates a man's mrtuei ; an enemy ^ his c/ime*.** 
^^ The wite man is happy,.wben he gains his Qwn approbation ; the 
fool^ when he gains that of o/Acr^.'* 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, iBiist foe deter-^ 
mined entirely by Jhe sense of the passage, and always made aUke — 
but Rs to the inferior emphasis, taste aloue«eem8 to have the right of 
fixmg its situation and quantity. 

Among the numhtr of persons, who have had proper opportunities 
of learning to read, in the best manner it is now taught, v^ry few 
could be eBlected, who in a givra instance,' would ose the inferior cm* 
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phasis alike^ either M to place or quantUj. Seme periotis, indeed, 
use scarcely acy degree of it^ — and others do »ot scrapie to carry it 
far beyond any thing to be found in common discourse ; and even 
somftimet throfr it upon words so very trifling in thefuselfret, that it 
is evidently done with no other view, than to g:\\e greater variety to 
the modtttation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, (here 

, are certaifliy proper bonndaries, within which this eojphasiB ma*«t foe 
restrained, in order to make it meet the approbation of sound judg- 
ment and correct taste. It will doubtless have different degrees of 
exertion, according to the greater or less degree of importance of the * 
words upon which it operates : and there may be very properly sooib 
variety in the use of it ; but its application is not arbitrary, depoBdiog 
en the caprice o^ readers. 

As emphaeia often falls oo words in different parts of tbt same sen- 
tence, so ft h fre<]uentiy required to be contfnoed, with a little varia- 
tion, on two, and QOmettmes more words together. I'he following 
sentences exemplifv both the parts of this position :^f you seek t« 
make ooertclt study not to tncrecue ku «<orr«, but to diminkh ku 
deiiret,** The Mexican figures, or picttire writing, repre«ent ihinfitt^ 
not t0<mir«-they exhibit images to the eye^ not idcat io tKt vandcr- 
standing^^- 

'■ Some sentences are so fiill and comprehensive, t bat almost every 
vord is emphatkal — as, *^ Ye bills and dales, ye rivers, woods an4 
plains !^' or as that pathetic expostulation in the propiiecy of EMkieL 

^.•* Why will ye die!" 

"' Emphasis, besides its ether offices, is the |e;reat regulator of quantity. 
Though thf quantity of our syllables is fixed in words separately pro- 
xiouDced,yet it is mutable, when these words are ranged in senten- 
ces — the long t>eing changed into short, the short into long, according 
in the importance of the word with regard to the meaning. Empha* 
aia al90, in particular cases, alters the seat of .the accent. This is de« 
Bonstrable from the fo^Uowing tvamplet. *^ He shall encrease, but 
1 shaJi decrease,*^ " There is a difference between giving and for* 

^a^ving.** V ^^ this speciee of composition, p/auitbility is morv esses- 

^al than proJ|ability." In these examples, the emphasis requires th« 
accent to be placed on syllablei to which it doei not commonly be- 
long. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, the 
great rule to be given, is, that the reader study to attain, a just con* 
oeption of the force and spirit of the sentiments which he ii to pro- 
nounce. For to lay the emphaiis with exact propriety, is a constant 
exercise of good sense and attention. It is far froin being as incon- 
siderable attainment. It it one of the most deci«ive trials of a true 



*0y modalation is meant that pleasing variety of voice, which is 
lierceived in uttermg a sentence, and which, in its nature, is perfect- 
If distinct from emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. — 
The yonng reader should be careful to render his modulation correct 
and easy —and, for this purpose, should forait npon ttie moddl 
of Die ao9t jvdioiQos aoA Mcnrate speakeri. 
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and just taste— tnd aniftt ariM from feeling delicaf elj eaneheB, and 
from judging accurately of what u fittest to strike tbe feelings of 
others. 

There if one error, against which it is pwticnlar^ proper to can- 
^n the learner ; namely, that of multiplying emphatical word's too 
much, and using the em|«ha»is indUcriminatelj, . It is only by a pra« 
dent reserve and distinction in the use of them, that we can give 
them any weight. If ihey recur too ofttn,— if a reader attempts to 
render erery thing he exprt?8«es of high iHiportance, by a multitude 
of strong emphasis, we «oon loi^rn to pay little regard to thero. To 
erowd everjr sentence with emphatical wordft, jg Jjke crowding all 
the pages of a bode with Italic cbaractFrs : Which, as to tlie effect, 
if jm t the tame as to nse no Mich distinction at all. 

SECTION VI — TONUS. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting h 
the notes or variations of sound which are -employed, in the expres- 
sion of our sentiments. Eniphasis tiffecia particular words and pbra- 
-•es, with a d^fgree of tone or inflection of voice ; but tones pt:cu)iarly 
•0 called, affect sentences, paragraphs and sometimes even the whole 
^fadiscovae. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, . we need only ofoserire, 
that the mind in crommnnicating its ideas^ h in a constant state of ac- 
tivity, emotion, or agitation, from the different effects whi^b those 
ideas produce in tVe speaker. Now tbe end of such communication 
being, not merely to lay open the ideas, but the differt^nt feelings 
^hich they evcite to him who utters them, there most be other signi 
than words, tomanifest thowe feelings ; as words utten-d in a monoto- 
•nons manner, can represent only a^tmilar state of mind, perfectly free 
from all activity and emotion. As the oonmiunication cf these fn- 
tcrnal feelingt was of much more oons«'quence>in our social inter- 
course, than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being 
did not, as in that convey anoe, leave the rovention of the language 
ef emotion to mun; but impressed it-tiimself upon our nature, m the 
tame manner as he has done with regard to the ;;est of the animal 
world; all of which eipress their various feelings, by various t<vne». 
Oursmdeed from the superior rank that we hold^ are m a high degree 
more comprehennve ; at there is not an act of the mind an exerrion 
•f the fancy, or an emotion of the heafrt, which has not its pecu iar 
tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to^be expressed ; and which 
is suited exactry to the degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in tlie 
proper use of these tones, that tbe life, npirit, beauty, and harmony 
«f delivery consists, -. 

The limits of this introduction do not admit of examples, 1o illus- 
trate tbe variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emo- 
tions. We thail. however, select -one, which is extracted from the 
beautiful lamentation of David Cfvtr Saul and ionathan^ and which 
will, in some degree, elucidate what has been sard on this subject. 
'* The beauty of iVrael is slain upon thy high places : How are the 
mighty fallea i Tell it not io Gath ; publith it not ia the streets eT 
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Askelon ; kaet the daughters of fbe Philiatinei rtjoict; lett fbe 
<laugbt€rs of the nncifcumcised triampfa* Ye moontains of GUboa^ 
let there be do dew nor rain u^on )oa, nor fields of offeriDp; for 
there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away ; the shield of 
Saul, as thou^ he had not been anoinfod with oi).** The first of 
tliese diviNons expresses sorrow and {aihentation : therefore the note b 
lovi. The next contains a spirited command, and should bo.pro- 
noanced m^ioh higher. The other sentence, in which ho makes a 
pathetic address to the moantains where his friends had been alain, 
must be expressed in a note quite different from the two former ; not 
to low as the first, nor so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and 
yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions, is not to diffi- 
cult to be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. If we en- 
ter into the spirit of^he autbor^s senliments, at well as into the 
BBeaolng of his words, we shall not fail to de liver the words in prop- 
erly' varied tones. For there are few people, who speak English 
without a provincial note, that have not an accurate use of tones, 
when they oUer ih^r sentiments in earr»eit discourse. And the 
reason that th^y have not the same use of them in reading aloud Che 
sentiments of others, may be traced to the very defective and erro- 
neous method, in which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the 
Tarioup, natural, expressive tones of speech are suppressed ; and a 
few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substitued for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone 
and language of emotions, we most be understood to do it with prop- 
er limitation. Moderation is necessary in this point, as it is in other 
things^ For when . Reading becomes strictly imitat ive, it. assumes 
a theatrical manner, and must be highly improper, as weH as give of- 
fence to the heat ere ; becaose it is inconnstent with that de1ica<^ 
and modesty, which are indispensable on such occasions. The speak- 
er who delivers his own emotions, most be supposed to be more viv- 
id and animated, than would be proper in the penon who relates 
them at second hand. 

We shall conclude thir section with the following role, for the 
tones that indicate the passions and emotions. '• In reading, let all 
your tones of expression be borrowed from those of common speech^ 
bat, in some degree, more faintly characterized. Let those tones 
which signify any disagreeable passion of the mind, be stiil more 
feint than those which indioate agreeable emotions ; and on all oc- 
tions, preserve yourselves from being so far affected with the subject, 
as to be able to proceed through it, with that easjr and masterly man^ 
ner» which has its ^ood eficct* in this, as well at in every other art.^' 

SBCTION VII.— r4vsxi. 

Pavsvs or resta,in speaking or reading, area total eeisation of 
the voice during a perceptible, and in man j cases, a meststirable 
i^aoe of time. Pauses are equally neoessary to the speaker and tho 
hearer. To the spes^sr, that he may take breath, without which 
he cannot proceed (%f lA delJTery ; aod (h^t he nay, bj thsM issR- 
2 
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porary reiU, t-elieve the organs of «peech, m}\}ch would o<beriWi»e 
be sooD ured by contmaed actioo : To the hearer, that Hie ear, also, 
naj be relieied from the fatigue;, which it woiiid otherwise endore 
from a continuitjr of sound ; and that the underMauding may have 
sufficient .time to mark the distinction of fenttnces, and their several 
members. 

There are two klndi of pautes ; first, emphaticat pauses ; and next 
anch as mark the distinction of sense. An emphatical pause is gen- 
erally made, after something has been said of pecujiar moment, and 
on which we desire to fix the fiearer^s attention;. Sometimes, hfforc 
toch a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the same efiTect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
<o the same rules ; especially to the caution, of not lepeating then 
too frequently. For as they excite uncommon attention, and of 
course raise expectation, if the importanee of the malfer be not fully 
answerable to such expectation they , occasion disappointment and 
disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, to mark 
the divisions of the sense^and at the same time to allow the reader to 
draw his hreath ; and the proper and delicate adjustment of such 
pauses, IS one^of the most nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all 
veadiog, the management of th^ breath requires a good deal of care 
so as not to oblige us to divide words from one another which have so 
Intimate a connexion that they ought to be pronounced with the same 
breath, and without the least separation* Many a sentence is mteera- 
h}y mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost, by divisioa 
being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, ev^ry one, whil^ be 
Is reading, should be very careful to provide a fall supply of breath 
fbr what be is to utter. It is a great mistake to~ imagine, that the 
breath must be drawn onty at the end of a period, when the voice 
h allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered at the intervals of the 
period, when the voice is tuspended only for a moment ; and, by 
this management, one may always have a sufficient stock for carrying 
on the loiigest scntc-ncei without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the manner ii 
which we utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation ; and not 
upon the stiff artificial mannejr, which is acquired from reading books 
according to the common punctuation. It will by no means be suffi* 
eienf, to attend to th9 pointsused in printing ; for these are far from 
narking all the paures, which ought to be made in reading. A me- 
cbapical attention to these resting places, has perhaps, been one 
fause of monotony, by leading the reader to a simple tone at everj 
stop, and a uniform icadence at every period. The primary use of 
points, is to tssisi the reader in discerning the grammatical construe* 
tion — and it^is only a secondary object, fhat tl^'y reculate hi«^pro« 
nunciation. On this head, the following direction may be of nse :— 
** Though, in reading, great attention should be given to the stop^ 
jet a greater should be given to the sense ; and their oorrespondenC 
times occniifpnljy length«Bfd Nyen^ ^Imt ^ f^od 1)P <$PWSP 
f|>eeisb.^' 



"T&> render pdXtes pleajing^ and expree^it^, thf y miwt sot onljr be 
made in Iherl^iit pluce, but aUo acconipanied with a pruper tone 
of voice, b> which the nature of thrf-e puiit^^ is e^fimafed ; much 
more than bj the Icniith of (hem, which can seldoin be f-iaclly mea- 
sured. SonietiineB it i^ only. .a slight and timple siispemion of voice 
that is proper ; foinetitnes a iiteree of cadence in fhe vo'rce t( requir- 
ed ; and sometimes that pecnliar tone and cadence which denote 
the sentence to be finished. In all (be^e ra^?p, we are tn ref^ulate 
eurseUe* by atlendine: to the manner in wiu<:b nature teaches u* to 
speak, when engaged ^n real and eyrntsl di^collr»e. with other*. The 
fohow'mg sentence exemplifies the tuspendiog and \hv dosing p;iii«f s : 
** Hope, the baitn of life, soothes ns undtr «;verjr nii^rortiuif.'" TiiiR 
first andL second pames are accompanied by an inflection of voicf, 
that gives the hearer an expectation of sometKiu;^ further to compltrtf^ 
.the sense ; the inHection attendipg^ the third pause, signiiits that tbo 
Mi^ is completed. 

liie preceding example is an iUastration of th« sn«peoding pause, 
in its simple slate ; the foUowing instance exhibits that panie with a 
d«iffreex^i cadeBce in the voice : '^ If content cannot remove the dt&- 
quietiides ofmaokfod, if mU at /ea«l n Deviate them.** 

The suspending pause it often, io \h^ same seoteoce, attended with 
both the rising and falHng inflection of votee, as wi/i he seen in thia 
example : ^ Moderate exercise, and habitual temperance, strmgthen 
the constitution.^** 

As the suspending panse may be thus attended with both the ris- 
ing and the falling, inflection, itis the same with regard to the closing 
pause->it admits of both. The falling inflection generally accompa- 
nies it ;. but it is Bct anfrcqnenfly connected with the rising inflection. 
Interrogative sentences^ for instance, are often terminated in tbil 
manner— as, ** Am I ungrateful ?" ** Is he in earnest ?*' 

But where a sentence is beg«n hy an ii>lerroea<ive pronoin or ad- 
verb, it is couimonly terminated by the fading inflection — as, '^ What 
has he ^skined by his fotty ?'> ** Who wiil asifst him V •' Whero is 
the jnessenger ?" " When did he arrive?" 

When two questions &re united in one sentence, and connected 
by the conjunction or, the first takes the rising, the seco&d the falling 
iuflectionr as, *^ Does his conduct snpport discipline, or destroy iif^? 

The rising and falling inflections miist not be confoupded with em^' 
phafis. Though thei may often coincide, they are, in their nature, 
perfectly distinct. Emphasis sometiracs controls those inflections. 

The regular application of the risini^ and falling inflections, confers 
so moch beauty on expression, and is so necessary to be studi(*d by 
the young reader, that we shall insert a few more examples to induce 
him to pa^ greater attention to the subject In these instances all 
the inflecfioBS are not marked. Such only are distinguished as are 
most striking, anal will best serve to shew the reader' their utility and 
importance. 

^^Manufactures, trade, and agriculture, certainly employ more than 
p tnet<'cn parts in tw enty of tUe'^ hnman species." 

•The rising ioflcctloB is dettoled by the stoute— the £»lho£, by th« 
grave accent 



XTt. xvT&o»vc<ri»ir* 

^'He who reiiipw tfie world, hai no temptation to Mry, Iwtr^d, 
mallcCf anger; bof it in conitant posienioti of a terene mind : he who 
A)]low8 (he pleasures of it, which ore in their very natore disappoint* 
Uigi 19 in comtant search of care, soHeitade, remone, and confusion • 

*^To advise the ignorant, reUeve the needy, comfort the afflicted, 
are duties that fall in our way almost every day olour lives. ^' 

^'Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the 
body habits of lost, and sensuality ; malice, and revenge ; an aver* 
sion to every thing (hat is good, lust, and laudable, are naturally •ea-^ 
aoned and prepared for pain and misery .^^ . 

*^ram persuaded, that neither death, nor life ; nor angels, nnr prfn- 
•ipalities, nor powers ; nor things present, not things to come ; nor 
height, nor depth ; nor any other cseature, shall be able to separate 
lu from Ibe love of God.'^ 

The reader who would wish to s^e a minule and ingenions in vet* 
ligation of the nature of these inflectioos, and (be rules by which they 
«re governed,may consult Walkers El^ent* of Clocation. 

SECTION VIII.—- VASHSR or itBAmxrd rxass. 

When we are reading verse, there >s a peculiar difficulty in reakin|^ 
the pauses justly. The difficulty arises fpom the melody of verse, 
which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of its 0|^n ! and to adjust 
und compound these properly with the pau««8 of the sense, so as nei* 
tber to hurt th^s ear nor offend the understanding, is so very nice ai 
matter, that It Is^ no wonder we so seldom meet with good readers of 
poetry. There are two kinds of pauses (hat belong (o the melody of 
verse ; one is, the pause at (be end of the line ; and (he other, the 
cassoral pause in or near the middle of it» With regard to the pause 
^ at the end of the line, which marks that strain or verse to be finiihed, 
rhyme renders this always fe^nsible ; and in some measure compels ua 
to observe it in our pronunciation, in respect to blank verse, we 
ought also to read it so as to make every line sensible to the ear ; foB 
what is (he use of melody, or for what end has (he poet composed his 
vf r^e, if, in reading his lines, we suppress his numbers, by omi((ing 
(he fmal pause ; and degrade (hem, by onr pronuncia(ion, into mero 
prose? — At (he same time (hat we attend to (his pause, every ap- 
^>earHnoe of ting-song and tone mui t be carefuHy gearded against.-— 
Tite close of the line, where it makes no pau^e in (he meaning, ought 
lut to be marked by such a tone as is used in Oni^^hing a sei^ 
teuce ; but, without either fall or ^evation of the voice, it should be 
'{o{iot(j<i only by so slijiht a suspension of sound, as may distinguish 
tl»e passage from one line to another, without injuring the meaning. 

The other kinds of melodious pause, is that which falls somewhere 
..ihout the middle of the verse, and divides it into two- hemistich^; a. 
pause not so great as that which belongs to tbe close of the line, but^ 
ttilUef.sible tQ au ordinary ear. This wbibh is called (he oa^sural 
paiisj, may fail,' in (he English heroic verse, after (he 4(h, 5(h, 6(li or 
7(1) syllable in tlie line. Where (he verse is so cot»structed, (hat 
. i[A% ca3«ura1 pause coincides with the slightest pause or division in (he 
yi^n9e,(h» line can be read casiljr *^ w la the fir«t vetiect eCPope'^ 
>Icsviah : 
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**Ye Djmpb* Af Solyma 2 begin the MDg i 

^^To heav'aSjr Ibemes, aublimer strmns belong*^* 
Btit if H should happen, (hat words which bare so strict and mtias^e 
» connection) as not to bear even a momentarj separation, are divid- 
•d from one another by this caefioraJ pause, wo theft feel a sort of 
strufrgle between the sense and the soand, which renders it difficult 
to read ^iicb lines hafmoniousljr* The rule of proper punctuation in 
such case^, is, to regard only the pause which the sense forms ; and 
to read the line accoidingly^ The neglect of the csetural pans* may 
make (he line sound somewtat ouliarmtiniouily ; but tlie effeot would 
be much worse^ if tbe sense wer« sacridced to the sound. For itutance 
hi the following line of Milton, 

-——"What' in me is dark, 

Illumioe ; what is low^ raite and support ;^^ 
the sense clearly dictates the pause after Ulumine^ at the end of th« 
third tyVMe, which in readtBf , ought to be roaHe accordingly f 
though if the me/ody oniy were to be reghrdedj illumine sfiouid b**. 
•onnected with what follows, and the pause not madv (ill the fourth 
or sixth syllable.— So in the following line of f ope^s £pistlQ to D/^ . 
Arburthnot, 

'VI sit, with sad civility r read :*• 
the ear plainly pomts out the csesural pause as faUiog tttet sa//« the 
fourth syHabte. But it w^uld be^v.ery had reading to loake'any pau&e 
. fhcre» so as tof>eparate sad and cinlify. The sense admits of no oth- 
er pause than after . the second syllable nt^ which therefore must 
'bt the only pause mad«% hi rea^iing this part of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing some versef, by introducing 
what may be called demi-csesuras, which require yttry slight paosev^ 
jind which (he reader shouid manage with judi^eaient, or he will btf 
apt to Ml into an affected sing-song mode ik pronooncuig yerifs of 
this kind. The following lines exemplifjf the demi-otesura : 

**Warms in the sun, refreshes m the breeze ; 

'*61ows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees , 

''Lives through all life, eittends tlirough all extent, 

''Spreads undivided^ operates unspent.'^ 
Before the conclusion of (his introduction, (he Compiler takes the 
Hbertr to recommend to teachers, to exercise their pupils in discov- 
erin;9f and explaimng.(he emphatic words^ and the proper tones and 
yauses, of every portion assigned them to read, previously to their 
being called out for .the performance.. These preparatory lessons, in 
which they should be xegularly examined, will improve ttieir judge* 
mentand taste ; prevent the practice of reading witliout attention to 
the subject ; and establish a habit of readily discovering the mRffk- 
vB^t force^ and beauty, of ^ytfy Kiiteace they peruse*. 
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PARTTy 

CHAPTER I. 
SeUct Sen$enees and Paregrapht. 

BEcrionu 

lB\l\f eQCf>,^ iDdusfry and proper Impi^oTemeDf of timef 
trr6- mmtenal dotret of the youog. 

The acqaiulion of knbwlerfge k one ofthe most hooovr* 
able occiipatioDS of youth; 

Whatever uiefiil^ or engagiog: endov menfs we poiflett, 
virtue u requisite in order to thetr shiniog with- proper las* 
tre. 

Virtuoifi youth gradually briug forward accomplished 
ao^ floqrishnig manhood. 

Siocerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

Disappoincnkents and distress are often blessings m dis- 
* jaise. 

Change and alteration form ihe very essence of the 
world, 

-^^ ■■' ' ' " ■ ■ ' ■'■ ■ ■ T . , „, ^ . M " -' " " ' 9 ■■' 

NoTXM.«.1n the fint chapter the Compiler hai exbilHted fentencei 
^% great diversity of conttruction, and. id all the diversity of punctoa^ 
^on. If well pTttctised upon^ he pretumet they will fuUy pfepare the 
yoviig iteder for 4beT&nout pauses, iodectioD^ and ™«>^«\*^°***2: 
»oice which the wiccceding pieces require. The ^^^^'* ''^°f ?r 
iiwiie«»» under the bead^tPun^taation^ will f «f jf^«« ^l^^^. 
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True hnpplneps is of a retired nature, and an enemv to 
pODip and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it most be 
•or fir«t study to recttfy inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies a^o the heart. 

From oar eagerness, to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectation^ are ex- 
cellent safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and chang- 
ing state; 

There is nothing, except aintplicity of intention, and pu- 
uty of principle, that cau stand the test of near approach^ 
and strict examinalion. 

The vahie of any possession is to be chiefly estimated 
by the relief which it can bring us in the time of our 
greatest need . • 

No person who hns once yielded up the goremment ot 
his mind, and giveu loose rein to his desires and passions,. 
Cdifi tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mmd is always most likely to be attained, 
when Ihe business of the world is tempered with thought- 
ful and serious retreat* 

He who would act like a wise man, and build bia house 
on the rock, and. not on the fffnd, should contemplate ha- 
man-life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and benevolence, not ostentatioa and 
vanity, direct the train of your pursuits^.. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken tnind, amid«t all ihe 
ihocksof thn world mark^ agreat and noble spint. 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resists (he 
impression which trouble makes from without^ 

Compassionate affections, even when they dcaw tears 
from our eyes for. humaa misery, convey satisfaction to 
to the heart. 

They who have nothing to give, can often afford reliei 
tfi others, by impartins^ what they feel. 

Our ignorance of wnat ia to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct ansiety about worldly suo> 
cess. 

The veil which coverafrom our sight the eveiots of aac^ 
breeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercv. 

TM best preparatioa ier all \h^ oncertaintiat o( fator^ 
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ty, coDsiBts in a well ordered miDd and sfood cooicieMe)^ 
aad a cheerfal iabmission to the will of heavea. 

SECTION IK 

The chief misfoctnnes (hat hefalf iis to life, can be trti- 
Ced to some vices or follies which tre have committed* 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickuess and dis-* 
tress, we should find them peopled with the victims ofm- 
temperance and sensualitj, and with the children of vU 
C40US indolence and sloth. 

To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opiniott 
of the world, and to he wi^e in the sight of oar Creator, 
are three things so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, iQ his highest earthly glory, is but a reed fioatin|p 
on (be stream ^f time, and forced tu follow every new di- 
rection of the carreoU 

The corrapted temper, and the guilty passions of the 
bad, frnstrate the effect of every advantage which the 
world confers on them. 

The externa] misfortunes of )ife« disappointments, pov« 
erty, and ticknens, are light in comparison of those inward 
distresses of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion^ aud by 
guilt. 

IS 6 station is lo high, no power «o great, no character 
80 unblemished, as to exem(n men from the attacks of 
rashness, malice or envy. 

Moral and religious instroction derives its efficacy, not 
so much from what men are taught to know, as frott what 
they are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of region, no heart 
to admire and adore the great Father of the universe, haa 
reason to distrust the trurh and, delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober enquiry, we have estnb* 
lished our principles, let us not suffer them to be shakea 
by the scoffa of the licentious, or the cavils of the scep-^ 
tical. 

When we observe any tendency to freat religion or 
morals with disrespect and levity, let ns. hold it to be a 
sure indication of a perverted understanding, or depraved 
heart. 

Ever J deo^ree of guilt incurred' by yieWing to icm^tTBe* 
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tion, tendd to debase (be mind, and to weaken (be gener- 
ous and benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and Tanity, have frequently as much in- 
fluence in corrupting th« sentiments of the greats as igno- 
rance, bigotry, and prejudice, have ia misleading the opia* 
ions of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
Aouoce that generally, if not alivays, tliereis more happi-. I 
nefis than misery, more pleasure than pain,^ in the coodi- 
tion of man* 

Society, when forjned, requi^.es diftrnetlons of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a mul- 
tiplicity of occupations, to advat-ce the general good. 

That (he temper, the sentiments, the nfior»iity« and, k 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are io- 
duenced by (he example «nd disposition of the p€r»orw 
with whom they associate, is a refiectioo which ^as long 
since passed into a provp^rb, srid been ranked among the 
standing maxims of human w isdom, io all ages o( the 
world. 

SECTION III. 

The desire of improvement discovers a liberal niDd, nni 
H connected with many accomplishments, and many vir- 
tues. 

Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; aod 
leaves it open to ever}' pleasing sensation* 

Moderate and simple pleasure's relish high with the 
temperate ; in the midist of bis studied refinemeots, the ? o« 
litptuary languishes. . 
Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive m oar manners, 
and, by a constant train of humane attentiopiy studies to 
to alleviate the burden ofcoamonTnisery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
nan^ has, like every other virtue", its seat in (he heart ; 
and let me add, nothing except what Sows from the heart, 
Opn render even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, moet be 
habitually active ; not breaking forth occastonaily with a 
transient luiftre, like the blaze of the comet ; but regt:lar 
in its returns, like the light of the day ; not like the aro- 
matic gale, which sometimes feasts the sense ; but like 
the ordinary breeze, whieh purifies tlie air, and readers 
U healthful 
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The b^ppines« of every mAn depends more upon th« 
fftate ol \m oivnmind, than upon any one external circom- 
stance ; nay more than upon all external tbingt pot to- 
gether. 

In no fltatioa, in no period, let us think our«eIve« tecure 
from rhe dangers which spring from our pas«ion«. Eve- 
ry age, and every station, they beset ; from youth to grey 
hair.«, and fiom the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief tempt?f ions to crim- 
inal deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very 
possibly averivhelm us with unforeseen miseries. ThoM 
pleasures may cut short onr health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn Hside irom the world, and 
cominane with himself in retirement, wiU, sotfie limes at 
least hear the truths which the multitude do npt tell him. 
A more souod itt^triictor will lift his voice, and awakea 
within the heart thoss latent suggestions, which the world 
had overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the budoess, instead of the 

relaxation of young persons ; it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity.tb do much at onc% 

may breath out his life in idle wishes ; and regret in the' 

lagt hoar, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true religion breathes milduessand afiabil- 
ity. it gives a native, nnuffected <sase to the behaviour. 
It is social, kind and cheerful ^ far removed from that 
gloomy and illiberal saperstition,'^wbich clouds the brow, 
sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men 
to fii themselves for another world hy neglecting the 
concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful 
I to his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage of his prejudice. 

Man, alvva}8 prosperous would be giddy and iosolent ; 
alivays afflicted, would be jullen or despondent. Hopes 
ind fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blendid in hit 
lite, as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and tn r»- 
ca), from time to time, the admonitions of conscience^ 

SECTION IT. 

Timiencepnst neter teterat: tfc« aomeni wHiAfc 

tpstis lestibieverif 
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There is DQihing on earth no stable, as to aaore ds of 
vndistarbed rett^ nor so powerful as to afford us 'constant 
protection. 

The house of feasting too often beco!oes an avenne to 
the house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the 
interval between them. 

Itis ot great impurtance to us, to form a proper esti^ 
mate of homao lite ; without either loading it with imag- 
inary evils, or expecting from it greater advantages than 
it is able to yield. . . 

Among all our corrupt* passions, there is a strong and in- 
timate connexion. When any one of them is adopted into 
Our fajnilyy it seldom quits us, until it, has fathered upon 
us all its kindred. ^ 

Charity, Uke the sun, brightens every object on which 
it shines ; a censorious di9|)06ition casts every character 
into the darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue ; 
and are not so much good men, as the frien$ls of goodness. 
Genuine virtue has a iauguage that speaks toe yCiry heart 
throughout the world. It is u language which is under- 
atood by all. in every region, every clime, the homage 
paid to it is the same. In no oae sentiment were ever 
mankind more generally agreed. 

The appearaoces of our security are frequently de- 
x^eitful. 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some 
unobserved quarter gathers the little black cloud, in which 
the tempest ferm^ts, and prepares to discharge itself oa 
our head. 

The man of true fortitude may becempared to the cat* 
tie buiJt on a rock, which dehes the attacks of surrouad- 
«ng waters ; the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to^a 
hut placed on the shore, which every wind shakes, and 
eyery ^ave overflows. 

JNothiogisso inconsistent with self-possession, as vio« 
lent anger. It ovei powers reason ; confounds our ideast ; 
distorts the appearance, and blackens the colour of every 
object. By the storm which it raises within, and by 
the mischiet which it occasions withont, it generally 
brings on the passionate and revengeful mai^t greater 
^ Imisery thau he can bring oa the objett of his rfi^eotment. 



Tbi* palace of vii toe hftfl in all age«, been repreaentecl af 
placed on tbesiiminit of a hiH ; in the accent of whicb, In- 
bour iareqmstle;^ and diflicoltieK are to be surmonnted; 
And ^bere a conductor is needed, to direct .oor way, and 
toaidoi|r^ep9« 

In judging of otiiers, let us always tbink the best^ and 
lemploy the spirit of charfty and candonr. But .in. judging 
x)f onrseWes we oupfht to be'exact and severe. 

Let him that desires t<) see others happy, make haste 
1o give while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember thaft 
^very momeift of defay^ takes away sonftething from the 
Talue of bis benefaction. And let him who proposes his 
t>wn happiness reflect^ that %vht]e he forms his purpose, 
the day roVU on, and ^the night cometb when no man can 
work,'' 

To sensual persons, bttrdly any thing is what it appears 
to be ; and what flatters most, is always farthest from re- 
^\fiy* T^ere are voices which sing aronnd them ; but 
whose strains aliore to ruiuL There i» a banquet spreadi 
^here poison is in every dish* There is a co^ich which 
invites them io repose ; but to dumber \ipoo it is death. 

If we would judge Whether a man is really happy., it is 
not solely to his hoases and lands, to his equipage and his 
ratinne we are to look. Unless tve could sec further, and 
discern what joy, or what bitterness . his heart feels, we 
can pronounce little concerning him. 

I'be boolE IS well writteo ; and I have perused it with 
pleasure and profit, it sbowir^ first, that true devotion is 
rational and welt founded ; next., il is ofthe highest impor- 
tance to every cither pjirt of rejigion- and virtue ; and, 
lastly^ that it is most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certaic iy no greater felicity, than to be able (e 
look bacjc on a life usefully and viituously employed ; (9 
tiace our own progress in existence, by such trikens as ex- 
cite neither shame nor sorrow., It.oiighl therefore to be 
the care of those who wish to pass iheir l^st hours with 
comibrt, to lay up such a trenstire of pleading ideas^ aa 
ehall support the expenses of fhat tlrne^ i^hicb is tp de- 
pend wholly upon the fund already acipiired. 

SECTION v; 

What avails the show of external liberty, to one wh* 
l&as iost the goverameat ot him«elf f 
5 
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He (bat cannot live well to-daj, (sajs Marttal,^ will be 
less qdaltfied to lire well to-morrow. 

Can we eFteecn that naan prosperoas, who is rallied to a 
situation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts 
his principles, disorders his temper, and finally, oversets 
his virtue? 

Wha^ misery does the vicious man seeretly endure ! Ad- 
versity how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in com- 
parison with (tuose of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with 
certainty conclude the reason to be, thai our pleasure is 
all derived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of meo altered, by a 
•hange in tbeir condition ! 

How i^any have had reason to be thankful, for being 
disappointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but 
which, if successfully accomplished, ihey have atterwards 
seen, would have occasioned their ruin ? ' 

What are the actions which afford in the remembranee 
n rational satisfiiction? Are they the ptirsui\s of sensuul 
pleasure, the riots of joUAy, or the displays of show and 
vanity ? No^ I appeal to your hearts my friends, if what 
you recollect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, 
the virtuous, the honourable parts of your past life. 

The present employment of time should frequently be 
an object of thought. About whal are we now busied? 
What is the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and 
cares ? Can we justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely 
to produce any thing that will survive the moment, and 
bring forth softie fruit for futurity. • . 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) that some 
persons shpuld ber so delicate as not to bear a disagreen- 
bte picture ia the house, and yet, by their behaviouri 
force e^^ty face they see about them, to wear the gloom 
td uneasiness and discontent ? 

\c we are now in health, peace and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncer* 
tain world ? How little caft the greatest prosperity add t« 
such a state i Will any^-futare situation ever make us hap- 
py, if now, with %o few. causes of grief, we imagine our- 
selves miserable ? The evil lies in the stata of our mind^ 
not in our condition of fortune ; and by no alteratioa of dt- 
^"^■astances is likely ta be refliedied. 
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AVheD the love of nownrrantable pleasore^, ami of 
Ticious com|)nnion8, is allowed to amuse yoong pf^rsonf*, to 
engross tbeir time, and stir ap their passions ; Ih^ dci^ of 
roin, let them take heed and beware ! the day of irrecov- 
erable rain, be^gins to draw Righ. Fortune is squandered : 
health is broken ; friends are offended^ ailronfed, e^trang:- 
ed ; a^ed parents, perhaps, seat afflicied and mo ami ng to 
Ihe du8f. 

On whom does tiat« bang s>o heavily, a^ on the »Icthfa1 
and lazy ?To whom are the.h^ours so lingering:? Who are 
80 often devoured with spleen^ and obliged to tlv to pvery 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves ? 
Instead of producing tranqiiillity, indolence produces a fret- 
ful restlessness of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are 
pever sattftfied ; nourishes a sickly effenvioale delicacy, 
which aours and corrupts every pleasuxis. 

SECTION VK 

We haTesef-n the husbandman scattering his seedcrpcn 
ihe furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his 
barns, and crowns his labours with jof aud plenty. Thas 
the man who distribnteshis fortune wHh generosity and 
prudence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of thos^ whom 
be obliges ; by the approbation of his own mind ; ant' Uy 
Ihe favour of hctiven. Temperance, by fortifyinir (he 
mind and body, leads lo happiness : intemperance, by ttt- 
n^rvating them, ends generally in miPdry. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more ilifTs(rioa«; 
but an ill one more contemptible. Vice is infamo-ir, 
though in « prince { a&d virtue honourable^ though in u 
peasant. 

An elevated geniu*^ employed in little thing*, appear^ 
[to u«e the simile of Longinus] like the sua in bis evening 
declination : he remits his splendour, but Vetains his mag- 
nitude and pleases more, though he dazztes te«s. 

If envious people were to ask themseWea, wiietber 
they would change their entire situations with the per- 
sons envied, [I mean their mind?, passions, notions, ^ 
well as their persons, fortunes, and dignUie^l ~J pres4>me 
the fcelf love common to human nature, would generally 
make them prefer theif own condition. ^ 

We haye^bliged some^pcrsons :— Very veil »— What 
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Id we hare mor^ ? 19 not the coD9cit>.asnefs ofdoiogf- 

], a tufficient retVHrd t 

•o not hurt yourself or others, by the parsuit of plea9- 
Consult your whole nature^ Consider yoiiraelve^ 
only as sensitive but rational being:ii ; not only as ra« 
nlybttt as social ; not only a? social, bat inimortal. 
rl ihoa poor !— Show thyself active and indostriou^,. 
:eable and . contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show 
elf beneficent and charitable, condescending^ and ha* 
e. 

hough religion removes not all the evils of life, thougfi 
iroofiises no continiiance of andistorbed pto^perity^. 
lah indeed it ivere not salutary for maB always to en- 
I ye^ if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belongs 
ur state, it may justly be said to^give ^^restto them 

laboar and are heavy ladec.** 

^hat a smiliog aspect does the lore of parents and 
Iren, of brothera.and sisters, of friends and t-elatioos,: 

to every sairounding object^ and every retaroiog^ 
I With what a lustre does it gild even the small habit-* 
), where this placid intercourse dwells ! Where such 
es ofheartCeUsatislaction succeed uoiaterruptedly to^ 
another. 

ow many clear marks of benevolent jnlentioa appear 
y where around us I What a profusion of beauty and 
ment is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a 
)i6cent spectsK:le is presented to the view of man ! 
It sup'ply contrived for hLswiintsi What a variety of 
:ts set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his 
rstanding, to entertaia his imagiaation^ to cheer and 
Icn bis heart ! 

le hope ol future happiness is a perpetual source of 
)lutiott to good men. Under trouble, it sooths their 
s ; amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and in^ 

dying moments, enables tUcm to say, ^^O death i 

e is thy sting ? Q grave t where is thy victory t 

SECTION V». 

esriiAUS^ king of Sparta, being asked, ^^What things he 
[ht most proper for boys to learn," unswered, "Those 
I they ought to practice when they come to ha meo^'' 
er than Ageeilaus has inculcated the samesentimeut}^^' 
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^'TiaUi up a cliild io the way he should go, ud when he 
lis old he will not depart from it*'' 

An Italian philosopher expressed in hit motto, ^Mhat 
time tras his estate.*' An estate, indeed, which will pro* 
ditce nothing with^iat cultivation ; but which will always 
abundantly repay the labonrs of industry, and satisfy (be 
«Kio.st extensive desires, it no part of it be sofiered to lie 
waste by negligence ; to be overran with noxioui plants^ 
or laid ont for show rather than use. 
. 'When Aristotle waa asked, ^What a man could ga;n by 
felling a falsehood,^' he refitied, ^^Not to be credited whea 
he speaka the truth.*^ 

U Estrange, in his fables, tells us, that a number of froU 
icksome boy« wete one day watching frogs at the side of 
a pood ; ai>d that as any of them put their heads above the 
water, therpef fed them down agaitr with stones. One' of 
the frogs appealing fo the humanity of the boys, made this 
striking obsertatfon : ^^Childreo, you do not consider,, thai 
though this may be sport to you^ it ia death to us.'' 

Solly, the great statesman of France, always retained 
at his table, in his most prosperous days, the same frugnl- 
ify to which he had been accustomed in early lifo. He 
was frequently reproached, by his courtiers, for his nim-* 
pticity ; but he used to reply to them, in the wbrd« of an< 
ancient pbUoBopber :^^lf the euestt are men ot sense,, 
there is sufficient for th^m : if ihey are not, t can verj 
YfeU dispense with iheir company. 'V 

Socrates, though primarily attentive (o the culture of 
his-mind, was not negligent oFhia exiemai apfiearance.*— 
His cleanliness resulted from those ideaa of order 9^d de« 
eency, which governed all his action^ and the care which 
he took ef bis healthy from his desire to preserve hia mind 
free and tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and' honourable was the friendship- 
of David and Jonathan. ^^1^ am distressed for thee my 
brother Jonathan," ^aid the plaintive andsnrviving David ; 
^very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy-K^ve^ for me 
was wonderful ; passing the love of of women.^ •» ' 

Sir Philip Sydney, at the battle near Zutphen, wjjs- 
wounded hy a mnsket ball, %vhicb broke the bone of his . 
thigh. He waa carried about a mile and a half, to the- 
•|P>p J and being faint with the loss of blood, aod Rsoba^ 
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h]j parched with ibirtt through the heat of the weather, 
he called for drink. It was immediately brought te him : 
hot, as he waa putting the tressel ta his mouthy a poor 
irounded aoldier who happened at that inttant to be car- 
ried by him, looked up to it with wishful eyes- The gaU 
}9fli and generous Sydney took tl^ bottle from his mouth, 
and delivered it ta the soldier, sayiogi ^^Thy necessity is 
jet greater than mine.*' 

Aleiander the Great demanded of a pirate whom he 
had taken, by what right he infested the^ seas ? ^By the 
same right/* replied he^ ^Hhat Aleiander enslaves the 
w6rld. But I am called a robber^ because I have only 
one small vessel ; %nd he is styled a eooi|uerer, beca««^e he 
commands great fleets and armies.** We toe mften jt .ge of 
men by the splendour^nd not by the merit of their actions., 

Antenius Pius, the Roman Elmperor« was an amiable and 
food man. When any of his courtiers attempted to in- 
lame bim with a passion for military glory «. he used to an* 
flwer ; ^^Thal he more desired the preservation of one 
•ubjec^y than the destruction o( a thousand eoemies.** 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves mis* 
arable, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds 
ell the evils which 1 hey endure. They compare them-^ 
pelvea with none but those whom, they imagine to be more 
happy ; and complain, that upon them alone has fallen the 
whole load of human sorrows. Would they look «viih a 
more io^^partial eye oi^the world,, they would see them* > 
•elves surrounded with su£Eerers : and find that they are 
only drinking out of that mixod cup^ which Prorideivce 
has prepared for all. ^^1 will restore thy daughter again 
to life,*' (said the eastern sage to a prince who grieved 
immoderately i6r the lost of a beloved child,), provided 
tbou^art able to engrave oo her tomb, the names of three 
' persons who have nelrer mourned.'* The I'rince made 
enquiry after such persons ; but found the enquiry vain^ 
and was aileDt«. , 

SECTION Vill. 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city 
thet is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer tumethaway whith ; but grievous worde^ 
•tir up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbi where lere is^ than a KaUei 
•I ftAd h>Urf d (h«rewiU|^ 



?r\ie. ftoetb befpre destrQCtioo ;iind a hanghty f pirit be- 
fore at fall. 

Hear conneil, and receive iostroction, (hat (hou majetl 
be truly wwe. ^ 

FHithfal are the wounds of a friend ; bnt the ki^sei of 
an euemjr are deceitful. Open rebuke i« better than se- 
cret tove. 

Seent thoo a man wise in hit own conceit ? there ii mors 
hope of a fool than of hiir. 

He that i» slow to anger, is better than fhe mighty ; and 
he that riiteth his spirit^ than he that taketh a city. 

He that haih pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; 
that which hr hath given, will he pay him again. 

If. thine enemy be hungry, gWe him bread to eat ; and 
if he be Ihirsty give him water to drink. 

He thue ptnoted Ihe ear, shaii he uot hear f He (bat form- 
ed the eye, shall he not see f 

I hare b^en young", and oaw s?m ofd ; jet hare I nerev 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor UU seed begging bread. 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the 
Lord, than to dwell in the tents of wickedopss. 

I have seen the %v>cked in great power ; and spreadinft 
himself like a green bay-tree. Y^t he passed away : 1 
sought him, but be could not be fonnd. 

Happy IS the man that findeth >vitd^m. Lf»n^th of days 
is in. her right hand ; and in her left hiind, 'icbes s*nd hon* 
our. Her ways are w ays of pieasautneHs^ and all hec 
paths are peace. 

How good and how pteatant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity f It is like precious ointment --Like the 
detv uf Hermon, and the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion. 

The sluggard wi)1 not plongh by reason of the cold: 
he shall, therefore beg ia harvest, and have nothing. 

I went by thedeid of the slothful, and by vineyard of 
the man void of understanding ; and lo ! it was alt grown 
•?er with thorns> nettles had covered its face f and the 
itoue wall was broken down* Then I saw, and consider- 
«d if well 5 1 looked upon it, and receive! instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which «laa$ieth in length oF 
time ; nor that which is measured b) number of years :--i- 
Bui wisdom is the grey hair Xq laan f a^d axi unsjpot^ed lue 
il old age* 
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SolomoB, »j SOD, know thou the God of tby fathers ; 
and serve him with a perfect heart and with a^wiiyng' 
mind. If thou seek hirn, he wiQ befo^mdoi thee ^ if thou 
forsake him^ he will cast thf e off forever.. 

SECTIOiJIX. 

That every day hiis its pains and sorrows, is nniVersaf- 
Ir ezfierienced and almost oniTer sally confessed. But let 
us not attend only to mAornrnl truths : If we look impar- 
tially about a«, we shall find, that every day has likewise 
its pleasures 4nd its |oy8. 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all 
men. The author of alf g^ood nourishes much piety and 
virtue in hearts chat are unknown to us ; and behtilds r«i- 
pentance ready to sprioe up among many, whom we coa» 
lider as reprobates. 

No one ought to consider himself as insignificant in the 
light of his Creator, in our several stations, we are ail 
lent forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heaven- 
ly Father. Every man has his work aUottod, his talent 
oommitted to him ; by the due improvement of which he 
may, in one way or other, serve God, promote virtue^ 
iind be u^ful in the world, 

The love of praise should Be preserved under proper 
lubordination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a use* 
ul motive to action^ but when allo%ved to extend its infla- 
ince too far, it corrupts the whole character,, and produ- 
ces guilty disgrace, iand miserjr.. To be entirely destitute 
>f it, is adekict. To be governeiT by it^ is a depravity.—- 
The proper adjustment of\he several principles of action 
n human nature, is a. matter tfiat deserves our highest at- 
entioa. For when any one of them becomes too weak OB 
no irong, it endang.ers both; our virtue and our happr- 
less. 

The desires and' passions of a vicious mtui, having onee 
ibtained unlimited sway, trample him: under their ^et.-^ 
They makt; him ff el that he i» subject ta various, contra- 
ictor^, and imperious masters, who often pull bim di£Fei^ 
nt ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many 
eppgnaotaod jarring dispositions, and resembles tome 
arbarous country, cantoned out into different principali- 
^9> which are contiiKiailj|r wagitxg wftr oa one anotjtfr^ 
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Diseasef, poverty, disappointmenf, and nhnme, arc far 
from being, in every instance, the una void able doom of 
man. They are much more irequ^otly the i*ffi>pringr of 
his own misguided choice. lolemperaiice engenders dis- 
ease, sloth produces poverty, pride creates disappoint- 
ment, and dishonesty exposes to shame. The ungovern* 
ad passion? of men betray them into a thou<iand follief^ 
their foUies into cpimes,^ and their cripores into misfortooef* 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound 
in haman life, on the scanty proportion of happiness whicb 
any man is here aHowed to enjoy, on the smail difference 
which the diversity of lortune mattes oo that scanty pro- 
portion, it IS surprising, that eavy should ever have been 
a preva\ent passion among men, m«ch more that it should 
have" prevailed among ChriMians. Where ao mueh is suf- 
fered in common^ lil tie room is left for envy. There iff 
more occasion for fnty and aympathj, and inclination to as- 
sist each other. « 

At our first setting ont in life, when yet unacquaint- 
ed with the worldkaqd its snares, when every pleasure 
enchants with its smile, and every object shines Ayith the 
gloss of novelty, let Qs beware of the seducing appearan* 
ces which surround us,, and rveollect what olhera have 
sofifered from the power of headstrong desire. If ire al- 
loiv any passion^ even though it be esteemed innocent, to 
acquire an absolute ascendant, our mward peaoe wiil be 
impaired. But if 9ny whhii has the taint of guilty take 
early possession ef oisr minds^ we may date^ Iron UmiI 
moment, the rtfie ofour trapquUlity. 

Every man lias- some . darling petiiet^,. whieb feneraliy 
affords the first inrroduction te vice. Tlie trregtsiar grat- 
ification into which it occa<9ionally sedeeef biiti, f^ipear on« 
der the form of venial weaknesses, m4 are jndatged ia 
the beginning with scrupolousnesa andMierve. Bttt^-by^ 
longer practice, these restraints weaken,, and the power 
of habit grows. One vice brings in another to its. aid. By 
a sort of afiinity tbey eonneat aad intwine themselves to- 
gether, till their roots edme to be apread wide and deep 
orer all the soul. • ~ 

SECTION X, 

Whence arises the mi«iery of this present world ^ It iv 
ast o*ying to our cloudy atmosphere^ our changing season? 
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•find incUtneni skie«. It i« not owing, to tbe debility ofour 
l^odieA or the niieqnal distribation of the gpoods of fortune. 
Amidflt all disadvantages of thi9lEind, a pure, a steadfast, 
^nd enlightened mind, possessed of »trong virtue, could 
«njoy itself in peacey and sari le^at the impotent assaults of 
fortone and the elements. It is tfithin oarseives that mis- 
e.r^ has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, our guilty 
passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, «re 
the instruments of (he trouble which we endure. Those 
iharpen the darts which advertitj would otherwise point 
in vain agamst us. 

While the vain and licentious are revelling in the midst 
•f extravagance and rior, how little do they think of those 
fcenes'of sore distiess which are passing at that moment 
throughout the world! Multitultet struggling for a poor 
subsistence^ to suppoct the #ife and children wb0m thej 
lov«, and who look up to them with eager eyes for that 
bread which they can hardly procure^ roaltitF.des groaning 
under sickness in desolate cottages, untended and utimourn- 
ed) many apparently in a betttr situation of life, pining a* 
way ID secret with concealed griefs ; lamiliet weeping o- 
rer tbe beloved friends whom they have lost, or, in all (he 
|>itterness of anguish, bidding those who are just expinoi; 
the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an af^roach to what is 
evil. Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the ftUgbl^st 
instance, without /ear. Listen with reverence to every 
reprehension of conscience^ aod preserve th^mostoaick 
and accurate sensibilhy to right aud wrongs If ever your 
moral impressions begin to decay, and your natural abhor- 
rence of guih to lessen, you have ground to dread that 
the rilin of virtue it fast approaching. 

By disnp point ftMUta and trials the vrolencsr of oar pas- 
$ions is tamedi, aacf our mmds are formed' to spbriely and 
refiectrons. In the varieties of life occasioned by the vi- 
cissi(ude9 of ivdrldly fortune, we are inured to habits both 
of the active and the suffering virtues. How much 6o ev- 
er we complain of tbe van*ity of the worId,facts plain! jr show 
that if its vanity were less, It, could not answer tbe pur- 
pose of salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory ,as it is, pleas- 
tires are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then 
ma«t the consequences bave been, bad it yielded us more 
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:omplete enjojment ! I^ with all its fronbles, we are in 
danger of bcioff loo much atlached to it, how entirely 
ffould It hafe »edoced our affeclionf,if do Iroahlcf had been 
singled with itf) pleasares ? 

In seasoos of distress or difficn^tj, to abandon oarseWei 
lo dejection, carries no mark of a great and worthy mrnd. 
Instead of sinking nnder trooble, and declaring *^That his 
joal is weary of life,^' it becomes a wise and a good roan, 
in the evil day, with firmness to maintain his po*t ; to bear 
xp against the storm ; lo have Teconrae to tho*e advanU- 
^P8, which, in the wornt of times, are always left lo integ- 
rity and virlne ; and never to give up the hope that bet- 
ter days mny yet arifee. , 

H tiw many yonog persons at have fiist set out in the 
world with excellent dispositions of heart ; generfvns, char- 
itable, and bnmane ; kiad to their friendBy and amiable « 
mong all-witb whom they had intercourse .' And yet hoir 
ofien have we seen all thD-^e fair appearances unhappily 
blasted in the progress of life, merely through the influ- 
ence of loose and corrupting pleasures, and tho«e very 
persons who promised once to be blessings lo the world, 
sunk down, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of 
lociety ? 

The most common propensity of mankind, is, lo store 
fnturily with whatever is agieeable to them, especially in 
those periods oflife, when imagination is lively, and hope 
is arden/, iooking for^vard to the year now beginniog, they 
are reacly to promise themselves much from the Csunda- 
lionsuf prosperity which lb«y have laid, from the friend- 
ships and c^jnnexions which they have secured, and from 
the plans of conduct whicn they have formed, Alas ! how 
deceilfuldo all these dreams of happioesa often piovel 
\Vhile many are sayirig in secret to their hearts, ja o- 
morrow shall be as this day, and mora ahundanlly, we 
are obliged in return tosaylolhsm: «* Boast not yonr- 
selves of to-morroWj for yon know not what a day mjfjr. 
liringlerlh." 
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€HAPTFJl n. 

WA«RAT1VE PIECES. ' 

SECTION.!, 
^0 rank or possessiont can make ike ^ilty mind happy* 

1 . DION YSiaS, (he tyrant of SicHy, :va« far from be- 
iDg h»p^y, though be posseaseci great richer, and alt the 
pteHftu reft' which wealth and t>o«vercouhlprocqre. Da- 
mocleft, Qine oi hU flttHeier%«. deceived by those apecious 
«ippearance9^ of happia^ss, look occai^inn to complimeDt 
him on ike extent of bi« power, bis treasures, and royal 
magrsiticence, an4 declared that no monarch had ever 
been grenter or happier fhan.Dionysius. 

2. "Hast thou a pfimd Damocles,^^ says the king, •* (o 
taste this happiaess ? aitd to know by experience, what 
the enjoy oven Is are, of which thou hast so high an iu<a?*' 
Damocles, with joy accepted the offer. Ttie king order- 
^d that a royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded 
ffofa, co.vere^ wiib rich embroidery, placed for his favour- 
ite. «~ Sideboards, loaded with gold and silver plate of im- 
mefise value, were arranged in the apartment. 

3. Fag<es of extraordinary beauty were ordered to at- 
tend his. table and to obey bis cojnmands with the utmost 
readiness, and the most profound eubujissiou. Fragrant 
ointme^nts. chapletci of ilowers, and rich perfumes, were 
jadded to. the entertainment. The ta&ie was loaded with 
the most exquisite delicacies 6T every kind. Damucies, 
intoxicated with pleasure, iancied himself amongst siiperi* 
or beings', ' 

4^ bAii in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay in- 
dulging himself in 8tat6, he sees letdown tiom the ceiling, 
exactly over' hiaSiead, a sirlittering fi»word, hung by a sin- 
gle hair. The sight of impending destruction put a^ speedy 
end to his joy and levelling. The pomp of his attendance, 
the glitter of the carved plate, and the delicacy of the vi* 
ends, cease to afford him Jtny pleasure. 

5. He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table.— ^ 
tie throvfs off the g«rlao43 of roies. He hastens to remove 
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/r^tn bis dangftrotis sttQation, and earnnatly chtreai? (he 
king to restore iiim to his former humble comliiion, bav- 
iog no desire to enjoj any longer a happinera so terrible* 
6. By this devise, Dionysius intimated to Damrclef, 
how mi<)eraMe he was id the mid^t of all bis trea«uret. and 
in possession of all the hononrs aod^DJoymeotsivhich roy- 
alty could bestow:. Cicc/o. 



SECTION IT. 
'Change of external condition often <idvene to Ftitiie* 

1. In the days of Joraro, king of Urea l^ Hoar ished Ibe 
prophet El'isha. His character waa sti eminent, and his 
la me f>6 widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, 
thoug-h an idolater, sent to' cooEfeil him, coacemmgtbe iS" 
«oe of a distemper which threatened his life. The mes- 
senger employed on this occasion was Haznel who appears 
to btive bees one of the princes, or chief men of the As- 
syrian court. 

2. Charged with rich gifts from the king, he presents 
him$$elf before the prophet, and Accosts him in .terms of 
the highest respect. During the conference which they 
held together, £tisba -fixed his eye stedfaslly on the coan- 
tenance of Uazae), and dwceming, by a prophetic spirit, 
his future tyranny and <:rnelty, he conld not contain him- 
self /roai bursting into « flood of tears. 

3. When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause 
of this sudden emotion, the'prophet plainly informed him 
of the crimes and burbafities, which be foresaw that be 
IV oold afterwards commit. The soul of Hazjiel abhorred 
at this time, the thoughts of cruelty-. Uncorrupted, as 
yet by ambition or greatness^ his indignation ro^e at be- 
ing thought capable of the savage actions which the 
prophet had mentioned ; and, with much warmth, be re-p 
plies : f^* Hut ivh»t ? Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do tbisvgreal thing f'' 

4 Liisha makes no return^ but to point out a remarka* 
ble change, which was to take place in his cononion .— • 
*' I he Lord hath sliewn me, that Ihon shalt be king over 
SyriJi/' In course of time, all that bad bren^ predicted 
came to paj»s, ^Uazael ascended the Uirone, 5^ ambition 
4 . ' 
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foolc posseesioD of bis beart ^V He 8mo(c the children pf 
Israelio all their coasti^. He oppressed tbem during all, 
the day? of king Jehoaz :" And from what is left on re- 
iT^rd of his aclionR, he plainly' appears to have proved 
^hat ihe prophet foresaw him to be, a man o( violence, 
craeUy and blood. 

b^ in (his passage of history, an object is presented, 
vrhich deserves oar serions attention. We behold a man, 
yvhon in one state of life,coul(t not look upon certain crimes 
without surprise and horror ; who kaew so little of him- 
self as to believe it impossible for him ever to be concern- 
ed in cominifting them ; that same man, by a change of 
condition, and an unguarded state jof mind, transformed id 
jail bis sentiments— and as he rose in greatness, rising ale« 
in gnilt ; till at last he completed that whole character 
of ioiquity, which be once detested. J3/atr. 



SECTION. III. 

Human ^ Or ihe Misery of Pride, 

X, Aha^Uerus who is supposed to be the prince knoivo 
among the Greek hiMorians by the name of Antaxerxes, 
ha^ advanced to the chief digtiity in his kingdom, Haoirtn^ 
an Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his 
race to the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is re«^ 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked ministiw- 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his pow- 
er solely for the gratification of his passions. 

2. A« the honors which he^posseesed were next to roy. 
al,hi^ pride was every day fed with thai servile homage 
>vhich is peculi'.»r to Asiatic cooits ; and all the servants 
«f the king prostrated theniselves before him. In the 
midst of ibis gener*l adulation, one person only stooped 
,not to Haman. X • u- 

3. This was Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this 
Amafekile to be an enemy to the people of God, and^ 
win virtuous indignation despising thai insolence of pros- 
perity with which he saw him lifted up, '* bowed noi, nor 
did him reverence." On tiiis appearance of dt«ref?p<xt 
from Mordecai, Haman *• was full of wrath; but he 
thought it scprft to lay hand^ on Merdeof^t a^^ne.^ . 
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4. P^rsonnl revenge wsis not auflicient to mithfy him. ' 
So violent and black were hU pas^Jiorn, thnl he resolved 
to c^xterminnte the whole nnlion to which Mordecai be- 
longed. — Abusing, for this cruel purpose, lh«' favor of hii 
drediilotis sovereign, he obtnhied a decree to be sent forth, 
that, against a certain day^ all the Jews througboat the 
Persian dominions shouUJ be put to the sword. 

b. Meanwhile, confident of snccen*, and Wind lo ap- 
proaching ruin, he contmaed exulting in his proppdit)'. 
Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther 
the queen had prepared, " he went forth that day j«>yfu), 
and with a glad heart '' But bchoh] how slight an inci- 
dent was sufficient to poison his joy ! Aa he went forlli ho. 
saw Mordecai in Ihc kings gat« ; and observedlhal he still 
refused to do him homage : ** He Mood not op, nor wa* 
moved for bim ; although he well knew the formidtiblc de- 
signs which Hamtxn was preparing to execute. 

6. One private roan, w iio d/».spisod his. greatness, and 
^sdained subrois^ion, while a whole kingdom trembled be- 
fore him ; one spirit, which the ufniost stretch of his po\V' 
er could neither subdue nor humble, blasted hir^ ' iomphS: 
His whole soul was shaken with a storm of pnseion. — 
Wrath, pride, and.de»ire of rerengtr, rose into fury. 

7. With difficuVy he pwtrainnd tiimself in public ; but 
99, soon as he came lo his own house he was forced lo dis- 
close the agony of his mind. He gathered together his 
frieod-i nnd fami/y, %yith Zeresh hm wife. '* He told ihem 
of hi!» riches, and the multitude of bis children, and of nit 
the things wherein the king had promoted him; and hoir 
he had advanced him above the princes nnd sar van ts of the 
king. 

8. "He said, moreover, "Yea, Esther the queen suf- 
fered no man to come in with the king, to the banquet 
ihe had prepared, but myself; and to-morrow aUo am I 
invited lo her iviih the king." After all this preamble, 
vf hat is the conclaaion ?— " Yet all this availeth me no- 
thing, so long ad I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
king's gate." 

9. The seqnei of Haman'a history 1 shall not now pur- 
fQe. It might afford matter for much instruction, by iIiq 
eonspicnous justice of God in bis fall and punishinen!. Bur 
eootemplaling only the singular situation in which ihe ex- 
jressions just (ftioled preaeot him, and the vioUDi agiuuc^ 
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of bit mind «i^iich they display, the fallowing reflections 
naturnlly arisR :^- 

10. How miserRble is vice, when one gpuilty passion 
creates so much torment ! hoiv nnavailiog is profsperity, 
when in the height of it, a single disappoiotment can de- 
stroy the relish of all. its plea^res ! bow weak is human 
natiire, which in the absence of real^ is tbas prone So form 
to itself imaginary woes ! Rlair, 



SECTION IV. 
Ortugvul ; or the vfuiity of riches. 

1: As Ortngrol of Basra was one day wandenng along' 
the streets of Bagdat, musing on the Tarieties of merchan- 
dize which the shops ofiered to his view ; and observing 
the different oeeu|»ations wlifoh busied the multitud^fr^n 
every side, he was awalkened from the tranquillity of med- 
itation, by a croivd that obstructed his passage. He rais- 
ed his i v<3S, aod saw the chief vizier, who, having returof 
ed from the divan, was entering his palace. 

£. Ortugrui mingled with the attendants; and being 
supposed to have some petition for tlie vizier, was per- 
mitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness of the a- 
part men t«, admired the walls hung ivilh gohlen tapestry, 
and the tloors covered- with silken carpets ; and despised 
the simple neatness of his own. little habitation. 

3. ^' Surely,^' said he to himself, this place is the seat 
cf happiness; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and 
iJiscontcnt iind sorrow can have no admission. Whatever 
nntnro has provided for the delight of s^nse, isheresprea^l 
forih to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine. 
Tvhioh thfi m'lslQr of this palace h:vs not obtaioed ? The 
dishes of luxury cover bistable; the voice of harmony 
lulls him in his bowers: he breathes the iragrance of the 
j,^roves of Java, and sleeps upon tho down of lhecygnet« 
yr(ianp:es. 

4. " He speaks, nnd his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, 
nnd his wish is gratified ; all wj^in he sees obey him, and 
ail whom he hears flatter him How different, O Or- 
tugrui, id thy condition, who artdoomec' to perpetual tor- 
ments ot] nnaatis^ed de?ire ; and who hast no aisuscaieot in 
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thy po\^ er, that can withhold ttiee from thy own reflet 
tiooa ? 

5. ^^ They tell thee that thoa art wise ; hot what does 
wiRdom avail with poverty. None will flatter the poor ; 
and the wise have very little power of flattering tbem- 
•elvps. That man is surely the most wretched ol Hie soot 
of wretche,dne6s, who lives with his own faults and follies al- 
ways hefore him ; and who has none to reconcile him to 
himself by praise and venerlition. I have long^sooght con- 
tent, and have not foond it ; I will from this moment en- 
deavour to be rich." 

0. FuH of his new resolution, he shut himself op in his 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he shooid grow 
rich. He sometimes proposed to offer himself a« a conn- 
sellor to one of the kings in India ; and sometimes resolved 
to iiig for di'4monik h the minei of Holconda. 

7. One day, after some hours pasjieJ in violent fluctu - 
ation of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. 
He dreamed that he was ranging the desert country, in 
search of some one that might teach him to grow rich ; 
and as he stood on the top of a hill, shaded with cypress^ 
in donbt whither to direct his steps his father appeared 
on a sadden standing before ^him. ^'Ortugrul," said the 
old man ; I know thy perplexity ; liMen to thy father ; turn 
thine eyes on ibe opposite mountain.^'' 

8. Ortogrol looked,, and saw a torrent tumbling dowa 
the rockfj roaring with the noise of (bander, and scatter- 
ing its foam on- the impending wood*.. '^ Now,'^ said hia 
father, ^^ behold the valley that lies between the hill:*^" 
OrtugrU'l looked and espied a little welii, out of which it^ 
supd a smalt rivulet, '^ Tell me now," said bis father, 
^^ dost then wish for sudden affluence, that may pour upoi\ 
thee like the mountain torrent; or for a slow and gradual, 
increase, resenvbling the rill gliding from the well \^ 

9. **^Let me be quickly rich.'* said Ortugrul : ^ let the 
golden stream be quick and violent.^' ^^ Look around thee,'' 
said his father, ^* once again.'' Ortugrul looked, and per- 
ceived the channel of the torrent dry and da^ty ; but fol- 
lowing the rivulet from the well, he traced it.tn a wide 
Jake which the supply, slow and constant,, kept always- 
full. He awoke, and determined to grow lich by stlentL 
profit, and persevering iRdu^trjF, 

4* 
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10. flaviD^ sold hit patrimony, h^ engaged in mer- 
chandize! and- in twenty years p^archased lan(h, on w^bich 
lie raised a house, equal tn sumptuoiisness to that of (be 
Tizier, to which be invited all tbe ministers of pleature, 
expecting la enjoy all the felicity which he imagined rich- 
er able to afford. Leienre soon made him weary of him- 
6e1f, and he longed to be persydded that he was great and 
huppy. He was courteous and liberal; be gave all that 
approached him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should 
please hiu), hopes ol being rewardei]. Every art of praise 
was tried, and every source of adulatory fiction wiis ex- 
hausted. 

II.' Ortugrul heard his flatterers without delight, be^ 
cause he found, himself unable to believe them. His own 
heart told hisi his frailties ; his own understanding re- 
proached him with his faults. " How long," Baid he with 
a deep sigh^ '* have I been labouring in vain to amass wealth^ 
which at l^a«t is useless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be 
rich, who is already too wise to be flftttered.**' 

Dr, JohnsQU. 



SECTION V. 
Lady Jane Grey. 

1. 'This excellent personage was descended from the 
royal line of England by both her parents. She was care- 
fully educated in the principles of the reformation ; and 
her wisdom and virtue rendered her a shining example to 
her aex. But it was her lot to continue only a short pe» 
liod on this stage of being; for, in early life, she fell a 
sacrifice to the wild ambition of the duke of Northumber- 
land : who promoted a marriage between her and hisson. 
Lord Guilford Dudley ; and raised her to the throne of 
England, in opposition to the rights'^oi Mary and Eliza- 
beth. 

2. Af the time of their marriage, she was only aboot 
'eighteen years of nge,«^aDd her husband was also very 
ytiung ; a season of life very unequal to oppose the inter- 
ested views of artful and aspiring men : who, instead ot 
^xpoding them to danger, should hate beed the protectoris 
of their innocence and yo^ilh. " 
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3. Tbt9 extraordinary young person, besides (he solid 
endowments of piety acd virloe^ possemed th» most enga- 
ging di^ipo^itioQ, the most accoropli^bed parts ; and being 
of an equal age of king Edward VL she had received all 
her education with him, and seemc^d ev«n to possess a 
greater facility in acquiring esQvj part ofmanlj and clas- 
sical literature. 

4. She had attained n knowledge of the Roman and 
Greek languages^ as well as of several modern tongnes ; 
had passed most of her time in ait application to learning ; 
and expr'^ssed a great indifference for other occupations 
and amusement!* nsual with her sex and station. ^ 

5. Roger Ascbam tntor to tbe lady Elizabeth, liaving 
at one' time pwid her a- visit, found her employed readmg 
Plato, while the rest of the family were engaged in a par- 
ty of banting in the park ; and upon his admiring tbe sin* 
gularity of her choice, she told him that she ^^ received 
more pleasnre from that author, than others could re^ 
from all their sport and gaiety.*' 

€. Her heart replete with this love of literature an4 
serious studies, and with tenderness towards her hu^tband, 
who was deserving of her affection, had never opened it- 
self to the flattering allurements of ambition ; and the ia- 
formation of her advancement to the throne was by no 
means agreeable to her. She even refused to accept of 
the crown ; pleaded the preferable right of the two prin- 
cefses; expressed her dread of the cooseqnencet attend- 
ing an enterprise so: dangerous, not to say so criminal ; and 
desired to remain in that private station in which she was 
born. 

7. Overcome at last with the entreaties^ rather than 
reasons of her father and iat her in-law, and above all, of 
ber husband, she submitted to their wi!l, and was prevail* 
ed on to relinquish her own judgment. But her elevation 
was of very short continuance. The nation declared for 
queen Mary; and the lady Jane, after wearing the vain 
pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned to private 
life, with mt:ch more satisfactidh than she ie It when roy- 
alty was tendered to her. 

8. Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable ' 
of generosity or clemency, determined to remove every 
persoo ivom. irhoia the least danger coiki be apprehendo^; ; 
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w^irning wnt, therefore, given to the laily Jane to pre- 
pare for death ; a doom which she had expected, ami 
which the innocence of her life, as well as the misfortones 
to which she bad been exposed, rendered no uo welcome 
news to her. 

9. . The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender 
BiQicy to the prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests, 
who molested her with perpetual dispatation and even a 
reprieve of three d«ys was granted her, in hopes that she 
would he persuad4*d during that time, to pay by a timely 
conversion to popery, some regard -to her eternal wel- 
'fure. 

10^ Latly Jane had presence of mind, in those melan- 
thn\y circnmstancef, n«t om\y ta defend her religion by 
fiolid argunvents, but also to write a letter to her sister, in 
the Greek languag* ; in which,, besides sending her a copy 
of the scriptures in that tongue, she exhorted her to main* 
tinin in every fortune, a like steady perseverance. 

11. On the day of her execution, her husband. Lord 
Guilford, desired* permission tt) see her ; but she refused 
her consent,, and sent him word, that the tenderness of 
their patting would overcome the fortitude of both ; and 
would top much unbend their minds from that constancy, 
which thek approaching end required of Ifceau Their 
separntior, she said,, wpnid be only for a moment ;: and 
they would soon rejoin each other in a scene, wJiere theip 
affections would be forever united; and where death, dis- 
appointment, and misfortuaes, could no longer have access 
to them, or disturb their eternal felicity.. 

12. It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford together on the saine^cafFoldvat Tower-hill ; 
but the council, dreading the compassion of the people tor 
their youth, beauty, innocence^ and noble birth, changed 
thvir orders, aud gave directions that they should be be* 
beaded' within the verge of the tower. 

13. She saw her husband led to execution, and having 
given him from the window some token of her remem-^ 
brance, she waited \vi4h ttanquillity till herown appointed 
hour should biingher tou like fate. She even saw hiiN 
headless body carried back in a carl; and found herself 
more confirmed by the reports which she heard of the 
^osianfcy of his end,, than shaken by. so leBdet and nielan- 
Qholy a spectacle. 
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14. Sif John Gage, constable of the fonrer, ivfaeo he 
led her to exec^ition, desired her to bestow od him some 
small present; which he migiit keep at a perpetual memo- 
rial of her. She gave him her table book, in which she 
had just written three sentence.^^ on seeing her htt»dand*i 
dead body ^ oae in Greek, another in Latin, and a third la 
English. 

15 The purport of them was, ^^ that human justice 
was against bin body^but the Divine Mercy would be fa- 
Tourable to' his soul ; and that if her fault deserved punish- 
ment, her youth at least and her imprudence, were wor- 
thy of excui^e ; and that God and postftrity, she trusted, 
would shew her favour." On the scaffold, ^he made a 
speech lo the by-standers, in which the mildness of her 
disposition led her lo take 5he blame entirely en herself,, 
without fjtierittg one coipplaint against the severity with 
which she had been treated. 

16. She said,, that her offence was,, not having laid h^r 
hand on the crown, but not rejecting it witti sufficient con* 
stancy ; that she had les» erred through ambition th»i> 
through reverence to her parents, #hom she had been 
taught to respect ait^ obey ; that she willingly received 
death as the only satisfaction which she could now make 
io the injured state; and though her infringement of the 
Ihivs had been constrained, she would show by her volun- 
tary submission to their sentence, that she was desirous to 
atone for that disobedience, into which too much filial pi* 
ety had betrayed her j that she had /"slly deserved this 
punishment for being made th^ instrument, though the 
unwilling instrument, of th# ambition of others ; and the 
story of her life., she hoped, might at least be useful, by 
proving that innocence excuses not great misdeed^, if 
they tend any way to the destruction of the common- 
wealth. 

17. After uttering these word^, she Caused herself to 
be disrobed by her women, and with a steady^ serene 
cDunteoance, sctbmitted herself to the executioner. Iftmie. 
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SECTION VI. 

Tht ma of Science. t 

t. In (hat season of the year, when the serenity of the 
sky^ the various fruiU which cover Ihe ground, the cijs- 
•oloured fohagfe^of the trees, and all the sw-eet, but fadirrg 
gTeices of inspiring anlumD, open the mind to benevoleucc^ 
and di.«po9e it for contemplation,! was walking in a bpau- 
tiful and romantic connlry, till curtosity began to give 
way to weariness, and I snt down on a fragment of rock 
overgrown with moss, where the rustling of the fallingr 
leaves, ihe dashing of waters, and the hum of the diplant 
city, soothed my mind into the most perfect tran^uillitj, 
and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the 
agreeabje reveries which the objects around me natural- 
ly inspired. 

2. I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain^, 
in the middle ofwhi^h arose a mountain higher than I had 
before any conception of. It Wi« covered wrth a multi* 

. tude of people, x:hrefiy yooth, nwiny of whom pressed for- 
ward with the liveliesttexpression of ardour in their couo- 
fenancee, though the way wa6 in many places 8te«p and 
difficult. 

3. I obssrved, thatlhose who had just begun to climb 
the hill, thought themselves not far from the top, but;'S 
they proceeded, new hills were continually rising lo their 
view, and the summit of the highest they could before dis- 
eera seemed but the fool of another, till the mourttam at 
length appeared to loose itself in the the clouds. As E 
was gazing op th^B^e things vvith astonishment, a friendly 
instructor suddenly appeared/^^ The mountain before 
thee," said he, ^'i« the Hill of Science. On the top is the 
temple of truths whose head is above (he clouds, and a veil 
of pure light covers her face. Observe the progress of 
her votaries : be sifer^t aiid attentive;'* 

4. After I hi>d noticed a varietj? of objects, I turned 
my eye towards the multitudes who were climbing the 
§teep asc«nty and observed among them a youth of lively 
look, a piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in 
all bis motions. His name was Genius. He darted like 
HB eagle up the moantaioi ftad left hii compnoioDfl gaziog 
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after him with envy and admiration : hot his progcesa %f at 
uneqaai, and interrt)(ited by. a thousand caprice?. 

6. When Pleasure warbled iu the TaUey, he minified 
in her train. When Pride beckoned loivards ihe preci- 
pice, he ventored to the tottering edge. He d^^hted in 
devious and untried paths, and made «o many excui^iona 
from the voad, that his feebler companions ofton onCdt-rip- 
ped him. 1 obserTeii that the Muses bebeld htm with 
partiality, but Truth often fro ^med, and turned aside her 
face, 

6. While Genins was thus wasting his. strength in ec- 
centric /lights, I saw a person of a very difijerent appear- 
ance, named Application. ' He crept along with a si )w 
aod unremitting pace, hin eyes fixed on the top of the 
tnountairi, patiently removing every stone that obstructed 
his way, \\\\ he saw most of th.ose below him, who had at 
iirst derided his slew and toil^tome progress. 

7. Indeed, there were few who asbended the hill with 
cqnal aod uninterrupted steadiness : for besides the diiii- 
•ctilties of the way, they were continually solicited to turn 
^side, by a numerous crowd of appetites, passions and 
pleasures, whose importunity, when once complied with*, 
they become \e\% and lejs able to resist, and (hough they 
off en returned to the path, the asperities of the road were 
more severely felt, the hill appeared more steep and rug- 
ge«l, the fruits which were wholesonie and refre^hmg, 
^i^oxneA harsh •and ill-tasted, their sight grew dim, and their . 
feet tripl at every little obstrnction. 

6. I saw, with 80(06 surprise,, that the Mnnes, whose 
business was to cheer and encourage tltose who were toil- 
ing op the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of Ple«i^ 
ure, and accompany those who were enticed iiway at the 
call of the Pas«ii(^U8. They accompanied them, however^ 
but a little way, and always forsook *them when they loiit 
sight of the hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains 
upon the unhappy captives, and led them away^ with(?Qt 
resistance to the cells of ignorance or the mansions of mis- 
ery. • • 

9. Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were en- 
jeavouriug to draw awajr the rotarfes of Truth from the 
|)uib of Scieace, there was one, so little formidable in her . 
appearance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, 
tl^at I shoay scercely have taken ooticeof her, bat for 
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Ihe rrarob^rs she bad imperceptibly loaded riviih her 
chains. 

10. Indolence, (for so ehe was called,) far from pVo- 
oeedlfig^ to open iiostilities did not attempt .t» turn their 
feet out <^he path, but coolented herself with letardin^ 
Jlheir^rogre^g ; and the purpose she could not force them 
to abandon, §he persuaded thetn to dela^'. Her touch had 
a power like /that of a torpedo, which withered the 
strength of those who came within its influence. Her un- 
happy caplivea still turned iheir faces towards the temple 
and alwavs hoped to arrive there, but the ground seemed 
to slide from beneath Uieir feet, and they found them- 
selves at. the bottom, before they suspected they had chang- 
ed their plac'?. 

11. The placid serenity, which at first app<^ared in 
their couatenances, changed by degrees into a melanch oi- 
ly languor, which was tinged with deeper 'and deeper 
<gloom, as they glided dowR the stream of losignificauce, a 
dark and sluggish water,' which i* curled hy no breezey 
and eolivffned by no murmur, till it faiU into a dead sea, 
where starUed passengers are awakened by the shock, 
and the next momehi buried in the gulph of Oblivion. 

12^ Of all the iiahappy det>^»lers from the paths of 
Science, none seiemed less able to return than the foiluw- 
t>rs of Indolence. The captives •f Appetite and passion 
i-ould often sieze the moment when their tyrants were 
languid or asleep to escape from their enchantovent, but 
the dominion of Indolence was constant and unremitted, 
and seldom resisted, till resistance was in vain. 

13. After conten>j)Iating these things^ I turned my eyes 
io\tard the top of the mountain, where the air was always 
pure and eshilerating, I lie pufh sl>aded with taureU and 
ftthar evergreens, and the effulgence which beamed from 
the face oi Science f^eemed to shed a glory round her vo- 
taries. Happy, said l^aTe they who are permitted to as- 
cend the mountam I— l^t while i was pronouncing this ex- 
clamatioD with qncommon ardour, 1 saw, standing bV^ide 
<ne, a form of diriner features, and a more t>enign .adi- 
t^nce. 

14. " Happier," said she, " arc they whom Virtue con- 
ducts to the mansioas of Content !'' '*■ What," said I, does 
Virtue then reside m the vale t"/"! am found," said i*he, 
^^ni the Valei antf I illuminate the mountain. I cheer the 



xottager nt bis foil, and inspire tbe sag^ at his meditaficry. 
1 mingle in tbe crowd of cities, and ble^s the hermit in his 
^ell. I hare a temple in every heart that owns my influ- 
ence^and to him that wishes for me, I am already pres- 
ent. Science may raise thee to eminence, but 1 alone can 
guide the to felicity.^' 

15. While virtue was thus speaking, t stretched out 
my arms towards her, with a vehemence which broke mj 
slumber. The chill dews were falling' around me, and the 
ishades of evening stretched over the laadscape.v I has* 
tehed homeward ; and resigned the night to silence zni 
loeditation. , Jiiken, 



SECTION. VII. 
The journey of a day; Jl picture o/6ttfflan Lift* 

1. Obidah, tbe son of Abensina, left tbe cnravansera 
learly in tbe morning, and pursued his joarney through 
she plains of Indoatan. He was fresh and vigorous wflti 
test ; he was animated with hope. 5 he was incited by dc^ 
*ire ; he ;nralked swiftly forward ovier the vallres ; and saw 
the bills gradually rising before hiou 

2. As he passed along, his ears were delighted with 
the mornmg song of the biird of paradise : he was fanned 
by the last flutters of the sFinking breeze, and sprinkled 
ivfth de\7 by grorea of spicesw He sometimes contempla- 
^d the towering height of the oak, monarch of Uie hills; 
«nd sometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the prim- 
rose^ eldest daughtipr of spring ; all his senses were grati- 
fied^and allxare was banished from his heart. 

3. Thus he went on, till the sun approached bis me- 
ridian, and the increasing beat preyed upon his strength ; 
he then looked round about him for some more commodi- 
ous path. He saw, on his right band> a grove that seem- 

'ed to wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered 
it, and found the coolness and verddre irresistably pleas- 
ant. 

4. He didflot, however, forget whither he was travel- 
ling ; but found a narrow way, bordered with flowers,- 
which appeared to have the same direction with the mam 
road ; and was pleased, that, by ibis happy experiment 
he had found means to unite pleasure with buwucss, an^ 
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to gaiQ tbe rewards of diligence without 8 u fife ring its fa- 
tig^ues. 

5, He, therefore,, 8liU continued to, walk for a timft^ 
without the least remissioo of his aidour, ejicept that he 
was sometimea tempted to slop by the music of the birdf, 
which the heat had assembled in the shade ; and some- 
times amused himself with plucking the flowers that, cov- 
ered the bankb on either side, or the fruits that bung upon 
the branches. At last the green path began to decline 
from its first tendency, and to wrad among hills and thick- 
ets, cooled with fountains, and murmUring^ with water- 
falls. , ' 

.6. Flere Ohidah paused for a timey and began to con- 
ii^r whether it were longer safe to forsake the known - 
and common track ; but remembering that the heat was 
ROW in ita greatest violence, and that the plain was dus(/ 

j and uneven, he resolved to pursue the new path^ which 
he supposed only to make a few meanders, in compliance - 
with the varieties of the ground, and to end at last In the 

' common road. v 

7. Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his 
pnce, thongh he suspected that he was not gaining ground. 
This uneasiness of his mind inclined him to Jay hold on 
every new object, and give way to every fiensation that 
might sooth Of divert him. He listened to every echo ; 
lie monnted every hill for a fresh pro^^ect ; he turned , 
aside to every cascade ; and pl#ased himself with tracing 
the course of a gentle river that rolled amonpf the trees,) 
nnd watered a large regipu with innumerable circumvolu- 
tions. # 

8. Iti these amusements, the hours passed awa]^ unae- 
cOQ.nted, his deviations had perplexed his memory an^ b* 
knew not towards what point to travef. He stood pensiv#t 
and confused, afraid t» go forward lest he should go uroog^ 
yet conscious that the time of loitering wa^now past. While 
be was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was over- 
spread with clouds, the day vanished from before him^ 
and a sudden tempest gathered around his head. 

9. He was- now roused by his danger to a q*nck and 
. painful reoiembrance of his folly, he now saw how happi- 
ness is lost when ease is consulted, he lamented the un- 
manly impatience that prompted him to seek shelter ii^ 
iha grove, and despised the petty cariosity that led hltn on 
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from triflt* to U\\\e, \SW\\f\ he was llia^ roflectinjf, the ntr 
grew blacJt'cr, siiul a clap of thumler brok^ hi« m«(Jili- 
tion. 

10. lie now rfii^olvcil lo do ivhat yet r'*mninod in hn 
power, to tfrtad bick the 2f round which ha h«d p:H«ctJ, 
aiui try to find some i^^jie where the tvood mi«;ht open in- 
to the pluin. Ho fMo«>trMled himself on tho 'ground, nnd 
rpcommended hi? life to the L'^rd of N.ittire. lie ro-e 
with coalidoncfi and lrnT>q[nillily and pro««»?d (ir> wilh To^r^^ 
lution. The baas'ls of Ilia dc^sftrl wc^re in motion, nnd on 
evory. hand were howrd the minp^led ho \!#of r.i^^e ami fear, 
atid ravag3 sind expiration. All the horrors of darkness 
ant! solitude Mirronnded him; the wind* roared in the woo(N 
anil ihe torreut?^ tooahted frona the hill. 

11. Thus tvirlorn and digtre«spd, he wandered throTi^n;-!! 
the wild, ^tifhowt kjjowing: i?hjthei' he ii'a«g'ni!»ir, or whoili- 
er he was evocy moment draw/* j nearer to ^^ni'eiy ov dfM- 
truclioii. At length, not fear, but l.ihoar, hi^g-an lo over- 
coTYift hirti, his brealli p^r^iv^short, and hi« knees rreinhled, 
and he Wsxs on the poinl of \y'nv^ ilown in resigouilon Ui 
hi? fate, vyhen he beheld through the brambles the glim* 
merof a taper. 

12. He advanced towards (he h'ghf, and finding that it 
proceeded from the coUjigeof a hermit,. he called hnrohly 
at the door, and obtained admi^^ion. The rdd man set be- 
fore .bins fioch prcfvisions as he had colled ed lop himself^ 
on w'jich Obidah fed with eagerrws* and o:i*atitnde. 

13. VVhen the repast was over, " Tell me" sWd the 
hermit, '• by what chance thou hnst been broui^ht hither ? 
I have been now twenty years an inhabJMnt ofihe wilder- 
ne^s,in which 1 never saw » man before." Obidnh Ih-eii 
related the occnrrences of his joarney, without ahy coii" 
ceatment T)r palliation, 

14. *'Son," fiaid the Hermit, "let the errors and fol- 
lies, dangers and escapes of this day, sink deep iolo 
thy heart. Remember, my son, tlial human lite is the jour- 
ney of a day. We ris6 in the morning of ycjoth, full of 
%igoar, and f*ili of expectation ; we 5et lor ward with spirit 
and hope, wilh gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
on awiiile in the direct road of piety towards the mansions 
of rest. 

15. " In a short time we remit our fervonr, and en- 
deavor lo find some mitigation of our duty, and some m'"'''* 
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easy meaBfl of obtaioing the same end. We then relate 
•ur vigoar, and resolve no longer to he terrified with 
crimes at a distance, but rely on oar oirn constancy, and 
veotyre to approach what we -resolve never to touch.— 
We thas enter the bowers of ease, and re[yose in the shades, 
of security. 

16. *' Here the heart soften.", and vigilance sul^sides, 
yre a^e then wUling to enquire whether another advance 
cantiut be made^ and ivhether we may not, at leasts t^ru 
eur eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We approach 
them with scri;rple and hesitation, we enter them, bat en- 
ter timorens. anu trembling, and always hope to pass< 
thiroiigh them without losing the road to virtue, which^ 
for awhile, we keep in our sight, and to Which we pur- 
pose to return. Bat temptation succeeds temptation, and 
one compliance prepares us for another, we in time lose 
the happiness of inooceace, an4 solace our disquiet with, 
seojuai gratiticaiions. » 

17. ^^ By degrees we let fall the remembrance of our 
original intention, and quit the only adequate object of ra* 
tional desire. We entangle ourselves in business^ immerge^ 
ourselves in luxury, and rove through the labyf inths of in- 
constancy, till the darkness of eld age begins to invade us, 
and disease and anxiety obstmU our way. We then look 
back upon our lives «yith horror,^ with sorrow, with re- 
pentance, and wish, but too often vainly wish, that ive bad 
not forsaken the ways of virtue. 

18.. "Happy are they, my sop,, who ah? 11 learp fronv 
thy example not to despair, but shall remember that,, 
thoiigh the day i% past, and their strength is ivasted, there 
XQi remains one effort to ha made, that reformation if nev- 
er hopeless, nor sincere endeavours unassisted, that the 
wanderer may at length retun after all his errors, and 
that he who implores strength and courage from above >. 
shall find danger and difficulty give way before him. Go 
now, my «on, to thy repose ; commit thyself to the care, 
cf omnipotence ; and tvhen the morning calls agnin to toil^^ 
begin anew tljy journey and thy life." Dr. Johi^ion.^ 
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SECTION I. - 
The impoi tanqe of a good Education. 

1. I CONSIDER a hnman so«l, without education, like 
marble lo the quarry ; which «hoM none of irt .oherent 
beauties, until the skill of the pohsh^jr fetche. cot the 
colours, makes the sorfoce shine, and <«'9«o»«'"» «7*'y "f' 
namental cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the body 
of it. Edacaf ion in the sanae manner, when it wwks upon 
a noble mind, ^ranrs out to view every latent virlue and 
perfection, which, without such heJpj, are never aWe to 
make its appearance. , .»._ -i 

2. If mv reader will give roe leave to change the il- 
lusion so soon upon him, I shall make use of the »a«l»fjn- 

■ stance to illustrate the force of education, "h'cn Ayislotle 
has brought to explain the doctrine of •"^stantiRl forms 
when he tells us, that a statue lies hid m a block ot mar- 
ble ; and that the atl.#>rth« statuary only clears away the 
•iirpprfloous matter, and removes the roDbish. I he Dg- 
ure is in the sfooe, and the sculptor only finds rt. 

3. What scolptare is to a block Of roarWe, education 
is to a human soul. The philosopher, the samt, or the 
hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, very of«en >;«» 
coneealed in a plebiSn, which a proper educatior. might 
have difinterred, and have brought to light. I am there 
fore much delighted with reading the accounts of pvage 
nations; and wilh contemplating those v.rtnes which a • 
wild and uncultivated; to sefe courage exerting self m 
fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, 
patience in sullenness and despair. .„„„.- ;„ Air. 
^4. Men's passions operate variously, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according ^^.^J^^T "^'.^J'^^Y \t 
rectified .nd swayed by reason ^^''^r ZicT^r -9-^ 
groei, who upon the death of th«'f '»»««"; ^^^ „ext 
changing their service, hang .l'**";'^';!',^;^ pl«ntaliont, 
tree* at it sometime? happens m our Aswnca. r 

^ 5« ■ ■ ' 
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who can forbear admiriog their fidel^, though il ex{kra8s- 
es itself in so flfeadfui a manner? 

5. What might not that savage greatness of soul, vrhich 
appears in these poor wretches on many occasions, be 
raided to, were it rightly ctiHiirated ? and what coteor of 
excuse can there be, for the^ contempt with which we 
treat this part of oar species; that we should not pattbenb 
upon the common footing of humanity ; that we should on- 
ly set an insignifieant fine upon the man who murders 
them ; nay, that we should a& much as in ushes, cut them 
oflf from the prospects of happiness in another world, as 
well as in this ; and deny them that which we look upoa 
as the proper means for attaining it ? 

6. - It is therefore an unspeakable blessings to be bom 
in those parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge 
flourish ; though it must be confessed, there are even ia 
these p»rtt) several poor and un instructed persons, who 
are but little above the inhabitants of those nations of 
which I have been here speaking ; as those who have 
had the ad?aatages of a more liberal education, rise above, 
one another by several different degrees of perfection. 

7. For, to return to our statue in the block of mar-^ 
ble, tve sec it sometimes only begun to be chipped, some- 
times rough hewn, and but just sketched into a human fig* 
ure ; sometimes we see the man appearing distinctly in all. 
his limbs and features ;. sometimes^ we find tlie figure 
wrought up to great elegancy, but seldom meet with any 
to which the hand of a Phidias or a IVaiiteles could not 
give several ni^e^ touches and finishing!!. dddifon. 



SECTION If. 

On Gratitui^i. 

U Theru ts not a more pleating exercise of the iBtfld^ 
than gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward 
9ati«factioo, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the 
perfornumce. It is not, like the practice of many other 
virtues^ difficult and painful, but atlended:' with so much 
pleasure, that were there no positive command which en- 
joined it, aor any recompeoci^ laid op for it h<erea£ler),a. 
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feneroQs mind wduld hidalge to it, for the nataral fratifi- 
CHiiott which it affords. 

2. If gratitude is dne from nmn to mnn, how mnch 
more from man to his Maker?— The Saprome Being doe* 
Qot onlj confer upon us those bonnties which proceed 
nwre immedifttely from his hand, bat even tho«e benctitt 
i>'hich are conveyed to iis by others. Every blessing ive 
enjoy, by what means soever it may be derived, is the 
gift of B1M who 'n the great Author of ^ood, aoJ the father 
ef mercies. 

3. If gratitude^ when exerted' towards ooe another, 
natural! J produces a very pleasing sensation in the mimt 
of a gralefnl man, it eialts the seal into rapture, when it 
is employed on t^is great object of gratitude, on this bcn- 
e&ceat Being who has given us every thing we atreadj. 
possesn and frook whom we expect erery thing we yet 
hope for. Addisofi.. 



- SECTION nil 
On Forgiveness.. 

1. The most plain and natural sentiments of equity 
€oncur with divine authority, to enforce ^ho duty of for- 
giveness, Let him who has never in his life Aonn wrong,. 
be allowed the privt^ege of renaining ioexorable. But 
let such as are eonscioos of frailties and crimen, consider 
forgiveness as a debt which they owe to others. Com- 
mon failings are the strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. 
Were this virtue unknown among men, order and comfort, 
peace and repose, would be stranger* to human life. 

ft- Injuries retaliated according to t^e exorbitant 
measure which, passion prescribes, would excite resent- 
ment ID return. The injured person would become the 
injarer, and thus wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries, 
would circulate in endless successionr till the world was 
rendered a field pf blood. Of all the passions which in- 
vade the human breast,, revenge is the Oiost direful. 

3. When allowed to reign with full dolQinion, it is more 
than sufficient to poison the few pleasurea which remain 
to man in his present state, liow much soever a person 
may suffer from injustice, he is always in hazard of suffer- 
ing more froju the pcQsecution of revenge. Xhe violence- 
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of an enemy cnnnot inflict what is etjnal to the (orment he 
creates lo himself, by means of the fierce and desjjerate 
passions which he allows to rangfft in his souK 

4. Those evil spirits who inhabil the regions of «ise- 
r}', are represented as delighting in revenge and cruelly. 
Bnt all th»t is g^reat and good in. the universe, is on the 
side of clemency and mercy. The Ahfiighty Ruler of th& 
world, though for a«j:os offended by the unrighteousness, 
and insulted by the .impiety ofokcn,. is '* long-suffering and 
•low to anfifer." 

5. His Son, when he appeared in o.ur natufe, exhibit- 
ed both in his life and his death, th« most illustrious ex- 
ample of forgilreness Vfhick the world evef beheld. If 
we took into the history of mankind, we shalljind that, in 
every egev they who have bees* respected as worthy, or 
ada»if ed as great,, bave been ^listinguished for this vir- 
tue. 

6. Revenge <l wells in little mind's. A noble and mng^ 
panimous spirit is always «nperiqr to it. It snffers not 
from the injuries of men tho^e severe shockt which oth- 
ers feel. Colleclfcd witljin itself, it stands unmoved by 
their impotent assaults, and with ^eqerous pity rather thaa 
ivilh anger, looks down ort their unworthy conduct. It has 
been truly said that tire greatest man on earth can oo 
sooner corpmit an injury, than a good man can ma^e him- 
•elf greater by forgiving it., jp/aw-. 



SECTION IT. 

Motivet to the prtictice of Genthne«r. 

1. To promote the virtae of gentleness, we ought t^^ 
view our character with ap impartial eye, and to leara 
from our^own failing?, to give that indnlgence which in our 
torn we claim. It is pride which fills the world with to 
muck harshness and severity. In the fullness of splf esti- 
mation, we forget what we are. We claim attentions to 
which wc are Dot entitled. We are rigorous lo offences, 
as if we had never offended ; unfeeling to distress, as if 
we knew not what it was to suffer. From those airy re- 
gions of pride and foUy^ let us .descend' to our proper 
level; 
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t\ Let u» survey the natural eqaalUj on which Provi- 
dence has placed man with man, and reflect on the iofir* 
mi ties common to all. If the redection on natarat eqiinli- 
ly, and mntnal oflfence^^be tnsufficient to promote human- 
ity, let as at least remember what we arr in the ^tght of 
oar Creator. Have we none of that forbearance to give 
one anothef, which we all so earnestly entreat from heav- 
en? Can we look tor clemency or grentleness from our 
jiidgV, when we are so backward to show it to our own 
brethren.?' 

3. Let us atsb accustom ourselves to reflect on the 
small moment of these thing?, which are the uBuni incen* 
tives to violence and conteutien. In the ruffled and angry 
hour we view every appearance through a false medium. 
The most inconsiderable point of interest, of honour, swells 
into A momeotaous object, and the ih'fhtest attack seems 
to threaten immediate ruin. 

4. But efter passieD or pride has subsided, we look 
around in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dteadetf. The 
fabric which our disturbed imagination had reared, totally 
disappears. But though the ca^ise ofcontenlion has dwind* 
led away, its consequences remaio. . We have alienated a- 
friend we have embittered an enemy ; we have sown th^ 
seeda of future suspicion, ^^nlevolence, t>r disgust. 

5« Let us suspend oust violence for a moment, when 
causes of dipcord occur.. Let us anticipate that period of 
coolness, which, oi itsel/^ will soon arrire. hei us redect 
how little we have uny prospect of gaining by fierce con- 
tentions; but how much e^t the true happiaes of life.we 
are certain of throwing away.. Easily, ah d from the smal- 
lest chink, the bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but 
their course cannot befoieseen; and he seldom fails of 
suffering most from their poisonous eflGect,. who first allow- 
ed thera to flow. Elah. 



SECTION V» 
Ji wiptciaw tempir ih^ source o/tnasiry to its possessor, 

1. As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes 
and calamities in the world, so it is the spring of certaiu 
misery to the person who indulges it. llisi'ricndsvvill bo 
icw J, and small w ill be his comfort in those whom he po«* 
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«esse«. Believing: other5< to be his enemies, he will n 
course make ihem such. T*Pt hi? cauiion he ever so groai 
the asperity of his thotig-ht*? will oftin hteak out in his bi- 
havioor; and in reUrm for suspecting and hating, he ^vil 
incur su'^pjcion and hatred. 

t. Besides the. exter'nal evils which be draws^ npot 
himself, arising' from nlieuated friendship, broken conii' 
dence, ;jod open 'enmity, the so«picions temper itself h 
©ne of the worst evils whfch any matf c?io suffer. If' ir 
all fear there is torment,'* how miserable mu?t be his slftte, 
\rho by Jiving in perpetual jealousy, lives in perpetual 
dread ! 

3. Looking: upon himself to be surrounded with spies?, 
enemie?, and desig^uing wieu, he is a stranger to relianrej 
and trust. He knows not »o whom to opeB himself, lie 
dresses hjs countMiance in fftrced smiles, wbil« hi« heart 
throbs within from apprehensions of secret tfeaehery. — 
Hence fretfulnes? and ill-humou#, disgust at the world, and 
all the painful Sensations of an irritated and e»biuere(> 
mind^ , 

4. So Domeroiis. and great are the evils arising from a 
fuspicious disposition, that,>of the two extremes, it is more 
eligible to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantngt 
from thinking too well of otlf%r^, than to suffer continnal 
misery by thinking always ill of them. ll is better to be 
•onietimes imposed upon, than never to trust. Safety i* 
purchased at too dear a rate, when, in order to secure if, 
we are obliged to be always clad inraroiour, and to live in 
perpetual hostility to our fellows. 

5. This is, ^or the sake of living, to deprive ourselves 
of the comfort of life. Tl>e man of caoiour enjoys his sit- 
uation, whatever it if, with cheerfulness and peace. Pru- 
dence direct?* bis intercourse with the world ; but no black 
sufpicion^ haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view 
the characters nf his neighbors inthie most favourable light 
he is like one who dwelld amidst those beaolifal scenes of 
nature, on which the ey t rest* with pleasure. 

6. Wh#reas the SMspicious man, having his iaiagination 
filled with all the shockinf forms of human falsehood, de- 
ceit, and tr^sachery, resembles the traveller in the wilder- 
ne««, who ^iscernrt np object around him, but such as arc 
either droary or terrible ; caverns that open, serpents that 
hibs, and beasts of prey that howl, £la\r. 
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SECTION VI. 
Comforts of Ildir^ion. 

1. There are many who ha?e passed tl'.e nge of yonfh 
"1 f»e«iaty : who have resigned thr» pleasure.^ of Ih.il smiJ- 
iv season, who hogin to decline into ihe vale ofyeuu*, iio- 
I ired in Iheir health, d.»|Hes«ed ia Iheir fortune r, »trij>t 
Cf iheir friends, their chilc?rcn, nnd perhaps »«»llDi>re 
t'.i'icr connexions. What re?C(nce can thi« \voii4 aftord 
^m? It presents a dark and dreary wasts, through which 
..ercj does not issue a sjiugle ray ot comfort. 
". Every delusive prospect of antbilion is now at an 
vl; long experience of mankind^ hu experience very dif- 

cnt from what the open and generous soul of youth had 

i.y d'GPfned of, has rendered (he heart alniott inaccess- 
ii to new friendships. The priacipat soarcts of «ic(iri- 
. are taken aiv?y, when they fen* whom ive labour aVc 
I'l • iT from us ; ihey who animated, sind who sweetened 
'. lh'« toils of life. 

o. Where then can the soul find refuge but m the bp^om 
f R iligion ? There she is admitted to tho«€ prospects of 
.'videnceand futurity, which alone can wjiim and fill 
? heart. I epeak here of ^ch as retain the feelings of 
aruTinily, whom roisfortnnes» have? «often«d, and perhafs 
endered more delicately sen>ibJ« ; not ot such as possffs 
hdt stupid insensibility, ivbi^h some ace pleased to digoify 
• iih the name of Phih]#ophy, 

4. It might therefore be e»pec<r»d, that those phik)$o- 
•iiirs, who think they stand in no need themselves of Ihf 
?*i=j?ance of religion to support their virtue, and nho oev- 
r feel the want of its con#ol4»tion«, would yet have the 
I'^manitj to consider the v#iy diiferent situatior^of the 
^it of miuikind; 9nd not on'deaToui to deprivie them of 
vliat habit, at least, If they will not allow it to be nature, 
i'^s made necessary to their morals, and to Iheir ha[)pi- 

j. It might he expected, that humanity woii!d prevent , 
' :d from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortu- 
e, who can DO longer he the objects of their envy or 
'Viitraent ; and tearing from them their only remaining 
•afort.. The attempt to ridicule religion may be agree- 
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4ible to some, by relievitif thcro from restraint upon thei 
pleasures ; and maj render others verj'niisernble,by mak 
ing ih^w doubt those trath8,rn which they were most deep 
1y tuterested; but it cao convey real good and happinesi 
^o no one indi? idaaL Gregory, 

15ECTION Vir. 
Diffidence rf our abilities a mark of wisdom, 

1» It is a «ure indication ot good sen^e, to be diffiden 
«J it. We then, and not till then, are grooving wise, whet 
we begin to dircern how weak and unwise «yetire. At 
absolute perfection of uaderstandiug, is impossible : Iji 
makes the nearest approaches to it, who has the sense U 
discern, and the humility to acknowledge its imper/ec 
tions« 

2. Modesty alway? sits gracefully upon youth ; it cov^ 
crs amuUitude of faults, and doubles ihe lustre of everjl 
virtue which it seems to hide ; the perfections of men bein^ 
like those flowers which appear more beautiful, when 
their leaves are a little contracted and folded up, than 
when they are full blown, and display themselves, without 
any reserve to the flew. i 

- 3. We are some of ,U9 very fonfl of knowledge, an^ 
apt to value ourselves upon any proficiency in tb« sciencesj 
one science, however, there ••, worth more than nil the 
rest, and that is the science of living well ; which shall re- 
/nain, when *^ toicnges shall cease/' and ^^ knowledge shall 
vanish nway." 

4. As to new notions, and niit doctrines, of which this 
age is very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall 
iiave BO pleasure in them ; mny^ the lime shall come, when 
they shall be eiploded, and would have been forgotten^ H 

' they had not been preserved in those excellent bookS) 
which contain a confutation of them ; like insects preserve 
«d for ages ia amber, which otherwise would soon have 
returned to the common mass of things. 

5. But atirm belief of Christianity, and a practice 
avitable to it, will support and mvigorate the miodi to the 
last \ and most of all, at last, at that important hour, which 
»ttst decide our hope^ and apprehensions, and the wisd'^m 
whiftb^ like oar Saviour, cometh from above, will, throus^h 
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his merits brln^ ns Ibither. All oar other studies and pur- 
ftuitSf however different, ooght to be fsubservient to, and 
centre in this grand point, the pursuit of eternal bnppi- 
^esS) by being good in ouiselves^ aod useful to the ivoi u!. 

Sff d. 



SECTION VHL - 
K)n tht importante of order in the dist'ibution of our time. 

1. Time vre ought to consider as a sacred trust *«om- 
mitted to us by God; of which we are now the depoiito- 
ri^s, and are to render an account at the tast. That por- 
tion of it wbifch he has allotted to uf^, i^ intended partly for 
Ibe concerns of thi* world, partly for those of the next.— 
Jj^et each ofthe^e occupy in the distti'jution of our time, 
that space whicL properly belongs to it, 

2. Let not the hours of ho«pitahfy and pleagure inter- 
fere with the dijjcharge of our necessary affairi? : and let 
not what we call necessary niTairs encroach upon the time 
%vhicb is due to devotion. To every thing there is a sea- 
son, and a time for every purpose under t'ae heaven. If 
we delay till to-iriorrow whfil ought to be done to-day, we 
overcharge the oiorrow wKh a burden ivhtch belongs not 
to It. We load the wheel.< of titne, and prevent Ihem trom 
carrying us along sfftootMy. 

3r He who every mornings plans the^ransactions of the 
-day, and follows out that pJan, carries on a thread which 
wiil|^uide htm through the labyrinth of the most busy hfe- 
The orderly arrangv m©nt of his time is like a ray of lighl, 
ythich dar^s itself through all his affairs. But, where no 
plan 19 laid,, whert) the disposal of time is surrendereti 
merely to the <^()3Tice •f incidents, all things lie huddled 
together in one chao<, which adxnits neither of distribution 
nor review. 

4. The first requisite for introducing order into the 
iDaQUgenient ot time, i» to be impressed with a just sense of 
its value. Let us aonsider well how much depends npoa 
it^ and how fast it flies away. I'he bulk o£ men are int 
nothing more capricious and inconsistent, than in ll^eir 
appreciation of tirae* When they Ihmk of it, as the m»a* 
sure of their continuancft on earth, they highly prize i*^ ' 
and with the greatest anxiety seek to leogthi^ii it out. 
6 
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5. But when they view it in separate parcels, they 
appear to hold it in oontem'pt. and squander it in inconsid- 
erate profnsLon. While they complain thiU life is short, 
th^y are oftien wishing iis difierent periods at an end.-— 
Govetous of every other possession, of time only are they 
prodigal. They allnwr every idle man k) be masferof this 
property, and make every 'frivolous occupation welcome, 
that can help them to consume it. 

6. Among those who are so careless of time, it is^oot to 
be expected that order should he observed in its distribu- 
tion. But by this fatal neglect, how many materia Is of 
severe and lasting ipgret are they laying up in store for 
themselves ! The time ivhich they suffer to pass away in 
the midsl of confusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwarda 
in vain to recal.— What was omitted to be done at iU 
proper moment, arises to he the torment H>f some future 
seasom 

7. MoBhood is disgraced by the consequences of neg- 
lected yoiiih* Old age oppressed by cares that belonged 
to a former 5>eriod, labors uoder^i burden not its own. 
At the close ofv^life, the dyin^: man beholds with anguish 
that his days ard\^ni$hing, when his preparation for eier- 
nity is hardly comrHencud. Such are th« effects of adis-' 
orderly wasle of timVy^through tot attending to its value. 
Every thing in the hfei^of such persons is oils placed. 
JS'othing IS performed ari^^t, from not being perforQied 
in due season. \ 

.8, But he who is orderly in the distribution of his 
time, takes the proper method of ^escaping thos^ manifold 
evils. He is justly sai^ to redeem the lime. By pcoper 
management, he prolongs it. He Uvea, much in little spact^ 
mort in a few years than others do in vqaay. He can livt 
to God and his own soul, and at the sam^ time attend to 
all the lawful interests of the present wvHd. Hn lookf 
back on the past, and provides for the future. 

9. He catches aad arrests the hours as they ^y. They 
are marked dwwn foruseful purpose«^9 and their memory 
Vrejoains. \f hereas those hours fleet by the man of con* 
fusion like ajhat^ow. His days and years are either blanks 
of whicabe has no remembraxice, or they are tilled up 
vifith sd confused and irregular a succes&i.on of unfinished 
ttansHCtioBSi that though he remembers thai he has bees 
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bu«y, yet lie cnii give no account of the business ivhicU 
has employed him. Blair. 



SECTION IX. 
Ths digniiy of virtue amidst corrupted ex amp la, 

1. The most excellent and hononrji!)!? clifiraclor uliirli 
can adorn a man arwl a Christian, if* acqfiired by resislirt* 
the torrent of vice, and adliprin^: lo the can-e of God 'Mid 
virlne, against a corropted raultilud?. It will be found u> 
bnid in general, that they who in any of the i^rtiiit lines oT 
life, have di«hngoi8hed ♦hcmselves for ihin'iiin«i^ profovind- 
ly, and acting uohly^ have despised popular prcjndice? ; 
nnd departed, in severallhing^, tVoga ibe common \iraj3 ul 
the ivof/J* 

2. Oft no occasion is this more rpquisite /or imp hon« 
ourt than where religion and moralily aie cctocerned. In 
limes of prevailing licentionsnes?, to maintain unblemished 
virtne, and uncorrupted integrity ; in a pablic or a private 
G'Anse to stand firm by what is fair and just, amidst di»conr- 
agements and opposition ; despising groundless censure 
and reproach, disdaining all compliance with public man- 
ners, when they are vtcions and unlawful; and never 
ashamed of the punctual discharge of everjf duty lowaiH? 
God and man : — this is what shows true greatness of spir- 
if, 9nd will force approbation even from the dcgenerule 
multitude themselves. 

3. " This is the man,'' (their conscience will ohlii^e 
them to acknowledge,) '* tvhoni we are nnable lo bend to- 
mean condescentions. We see it in vain either to flattcr^ 
or threaten him ; he rests on a principle within, which we 
cnnnoi shake. To this man we inny on any occasion safe- 
ly commit our cause. He is incapable of betr.iying his 

"trusty or deserting his friend, or denying his faith." 

4. It is accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, th'S 
regard to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, 
which peculiarly marked the characters of those in any 
age, who have shoivn with distinguished lustre, and has 
consecrated their memory to all posterity. U was this 
that obtained to ancient Eaoch the most singular testimo- 
Ay of honour from heaven*. 
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5. He conliniwd to " walk wilh God," when (be world 
apostatized from him. H<; pleased God, and was beloved 
of him, so ibat living* among sinn^^ra, be was translated to. 
heaven without seeing; death. '' Yea, speedily wa9 he ta* 
ken away, lest wickedness should have altered his-undeT- 
slandiog:, or deceit beguiled his soul." 

6. When Sodom c«uld not famish ten righteous metv 
to save it, Let remained unspotted amidst the contag;ion. 
ye lived like an angel among ^irits of darkness ; and Ih^ 
destroying flume was not permitted to go forth, till the 
good man wjis called away h^ a heavenly messenger from^ 
his devoted city. 

7. AVhen *^ all flesh hadcorrupted their way upon the 
earth," then lived Noab| a righteous man, and a preach*- 
er of righteousness. He stood alone, and wa» scoffed by 
the profane crew. But they by the deluge were swept 
away ; while on him. Providence conferred the immortal 
honour, of being the restorer of a better race, and the. 
father of a new world. Suc{i examples as these, and sucb 
honours confcrned by God on them who withstood the^ 
multitude of evil doers,, should often be present to oue 
minds. 

2, Let us oppose them to the Dumbers uf low and cor-^ 
rupt examples, which we bt^hold around us ; and when we 
are in hazard of being swayed by such, let us fortify our 
virtue, by thinking of those, who, in former times, shone 
like stars in the midst of surrounding darkness, and are 
DOW shining in the kingdom of heaven, as the brig:htness. 
of the firmament, for ever and ever.. Blair^ 



SECTION X. 
The mortifications of vice greater than thoH of virtue^ 

1. Though no condition of human life is free from un- 
f'usiness, yet it must be allowed,"that the uneasiness be- 
longing to a sinful course, is far greater than ivhatmttends 
a couise of well doing. If we are weary of the labours of 
virtue, we m.iy be assured, that the world, whenever we 
try the exchange, will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

2. It is the outside only, of a licentious life, which is 
g:iy and smiling. Within it conceajs toil, and trouble, and 
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deadly woe. For vice poisons bomnn bap|»incss in the 
S, by introducing dUorder into the h«,rt. ho,« 
p^LiL which it seems to indulge, it <>"(/««' 'J '^^om 
iecfoct gratifications; and thereby strengthens ihcm from 
preying in the end, on their anhappy »«l'n»«; . ,. 

^ 3! Ui* a great mh.ake to imag.ne, «h»' 'J^ P"*"", '^^ 
self.deniaJis confined to virtue. «« "^^ f fj'.'e «P 
world, as much as he who 'o"?"*. Chr.st, mast J-Je op 
his cross," and to him assuredly, it will pre»c a more »P 
J. revive' harden. Vice allow, all <'«\»'»"'°"'.'7^"^^* 
L.contre«ed;and where '"^l* <='*«"' /"^Vm^SI l^ 
imnossibi- to gratify all. The predominant desire caa 
only be indulged at the expense ot Us rival. 

4. No mortifications which virtue exacts, are "><>••«»« 
^ere than those wbich ambition imposes upon the love ot 
ease, pride upon interest, and coviou^ne.s upon vanity, 
lel^d^niaf, therefore helong., in common, to v.ce aad v.r- 
Tae ; bTtw th this remarkable difference, that the pa^-Mons 
IhichvirTue requires as to mortify it tend, to weaken; 
whereas, those wfiich vice obliges us to deny, »'»»•')* 
Tamo time strengthen,. The one diminishes the pain of 
self-denial, by moderating the demands of pas-ion ; the oth- 
er increLs it by rendering these demands imperious and 

"'t" What distresses that occnr in the calm life of virtue 
«n be compared to those tortures, which ^e""" "«»[<="": 
science inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe huiniia- 
t Tons, arising from guilt combined with -'ff^/"""' J.J^J 
.ink them to the dust; to those 'i«'«"'»'?'''»»'';"l"; *„ .^^ 
and disappointment, which sometimes <>"*« '"^f^jj-^i^ 
most fatal extremities, and make them »bhor their e,*- 
tence !-How often, in the mid^t of these d.sa^rous .a«a 
tions, into which their crimes have *>^="'^'''.^\™' J7e. 
thoy execrated the seductions of vice, and, «''h »'"" JT 
gr/u looked back to the day 00. which they fi»»^2,T 
%he path of innocence 1 ^^^ 



SECTION XI. 
On ContentmtnK 



1. CosTENT»teNT produces, i.< ^^."''' ^^T^,% what he 
ffecu which the alchjmwt usuuUy, ascnue* 
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13. . We find an instance to the same purpose, in the 
life of doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this 
good man ivas troubled with a complication of distempers, 
XV hen he had the gout upon him^ he uaed to thank God 
that it was not the stona j and when he had the stone, that 
he had not both these distempers on him at the «?ame firae. 

14. 1 cannot conclude this es^ay without observing-^ 
thai there never was any system beside thai of Christiani- 
ty, which could eSectunlly produce in the mind of man 
the virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to 
make us contented with our condition, many of the pres- 
ent philopophers tell us that our discontent only hurts our- 
p€lvt?s, without being ab!e to make any alteratioii in our 
circumstances ;,other8, that xvhatever evil befals us is deriv- 
ed to us by a fatal necessity, to which superior beings 
themselves are subject ; while others, very gravely, tell 
the man who is miserable, that it h necessary he should 
he so to keep up the huimony of the universe : and that 
the scheme of Providence would be troubled and pervert- 
ed, were he otherwise, 

15. The^e and the like considerations,, rather sitencs 
than fiati«fy a mpn. They may show hiai that his dificoo- 
tent IS unreasonable, but they are by na means sufficient 
to relieve it. They rather give despair th^n consolation^ 
In a word, a man might reply to one of these c^mforters^ 
as Augustus did to his frJejid, who advised him not to 
grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, because 
his grief Gduld not fetch him again : '^It is for that very 
reason," said the emperor, ^^ that I grieve.^' 

16. On the contrary, rehgiou btars a more tender re- 
gard to loiman nature. It prescribes to every miserable 
man the means of bettering his condition ; nay, it shows 
him, that bearing his afflictions as he ought todf, writ 
Qatorally end in the removal of them. It makes him e.asy 
here^ because it can make him happy hereafter. JiddUon^ 



SECTl6x\. XII. 

Rank and Riches afford tie ground for Envy:. 

i. Of all the grounds of envy among men, supertort- 
tjfia rank and fortune is the most general. Hence the 
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malignity of which the poor comroonlj bear the rich, at 
en^rOssiogto thenwelves all the comforls of life. Hence 
the evil eye with *f hich ()erson9 of inferior stations scru- 
tinize th'^se ivho are above Iheoft in rank ; and if they ap- 
proach to that rank, their enry is generally strongest 
agfainst such as are jost one step higher than themselvei. 

2. Alas ! my friends, ati thiseoviqus disqnietude, which 
agitates the world, arises from a deceitful figure which 
imposes on the publiu view. False colours are hang out^ 
the real state of men is not what it seems to be. The or- 
der of society requires a distinction of ranks to take plac^i 
but in point of happini»8S, all men come much nearer to 
eqtiaWty thani Is commonly imagined; and the circumstan- 
ces which form arty m*tenal difference of happiness among 
them, are not of that nature which renders them grounds 
of envy. 

3. The- poor man possesses notj it ii troe^ some of the 
conveniences and pleasures of the rich ; but in return he 
is free from many embarrassments to which they are sub- 
ject. By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is 
delivered'from that variety of cares, which perplex those 
who havegreat affairs to manage, intricate plans to pur* 
5i{e,*many enemies^ perhaps to eD£ounter in the pur- 
suit. 

4. In the tranquillity of his small habitation,, and pri- 
vate family, he enjoys « peace which is nnknovto at courts. 
The gratj^cations of nature, which are always the most 
satisfactory, are possessed by hioi to theirfiilt extent; and 
ifhe be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the iweaU 
thy, he is unacquainted also with, the dtsire of them, and^ 
by consequence feels no want. 

5. His plain^meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish, 
probably higher than that of the rich man, who sits down 
to hij luxqriotm banquet. His sleep v9 more sound ; his 
health more firnv; he knows not what spleen, languor, and 
listlessness, are: His accustomed employments or labours 
are not more oppressive to hinfv,.thnn the labour of attend- 
ance on courts aad the great, the labours of dress, the fa- 
tigue of amusements, the very weight of idleness, frequent- 
ly are to the rich. r 

6. In the mean time, all the beauty ot the face of na- 
ture, all the enjoyraent# of domestic society, all the gaiety 
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and cheerfulness of an eisy mind, arc a? open to him ?ls 
lho!»e ofthe hiffhe*?! rank. Tlie splendonr of relinue, the 
found of titles, the ;ip|)earances of high respect, .ire indee»l 
pootliing:, for a short tinfip, to ihe j^reat. Bnt become fa- 
miliar, they «re soon forgotten. Custom effaces their inn- 
pres«ion. Thejf sink into <he rank of those ordinary thiog^s 
which daily rectir, without rai<<ioor any sensation of joy. 

7. Let ns cease, therefore, from looking np with dis- 
content and envy to those, ithom birth or fortune has plac- 
ed above us. L«^t us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. 
"When we think of the enjoyments we tvant, *ve shoul?i 
think also ofthe troubles from which we are free. If vsc 
allow their just value to the comrorts we possess, we shali 
find reason to rest satisfied, with a.rery moderate, though 
not an opulent and splendid condition ot fortune. Often, 
did we know the whole, we should be inclined to pity the 
itate of those whom we qow envy. Blair. 



SECTION XIII. 
Paiienci under Provocatmu our tntereit as vctll as Ditty, 

1. The wide circle of haman society is diversified by 
Hn endless variety of characters, dispositions and passions. 
Uniformity is in no respect, the gfenin^ ofthe world. Ev- 
ery man is marked by some peculiarity which distinguish- 
es him from another ; and no where can two individuals 
be found, \vho are exactly and in all respects alike. Where 
10 much diversity obtains, it cannot bnt happen, that in 
the inlercoarse which men are oblig^ed to maintain, their 
tempers will often benll adjusted to that intercourse; wiH 
jar, and interfere with each other. 

2. Hen«e, in every station, the highest as weU as the 
lowest, and in every condition af life, public, private, and 
domestic occasions of irritation frequently aiise. We are 
pr -mes, by the tolly and levity of those with 

lecfed ; sometimes, b3' their indifference 
incivility ^f a friend, the haughtiness oi* 
insolent behaviour of one in a lower 

ly passes, without somewhat or ether 
serves to roffle the mao ot impntieot si»ip- 
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'• Of coarse such a mnn lives in a continual etorm. He 
1 oirs not wbal it is lo enjoj a train of gooA humour.-* 
eivante^ neighbors, friend?', Bpojisc, and ctiildren^ all, 
irough the nnrestrarrieil vioience of his icmpor, hfrorne 
fuces of disturbance an I vexation to him. I.i vain is »if- 
rence ; \n vain are health and prosperity. The l»»a<t rri- 
^' i» sndlcient to di!«comp6fe hi.*» mind and poi*<on hi^ pl«a«- 
rp?. His very amusements are mixed i\jth Juibuience 
J J passion. 

4. I would be«ePch this man to consider, of what .^mal! 
ment the provocations which he receives*, or at leatst 
i^^ncs himself to receive, are realty in lhem!«e|ve« ; l»ut 
v,1iat git?al moment he mak«6 them, by sufferinj^ thpm 
deprive bin) of the po€8et»*icn of him*elf. ' I would h%m 

' ech him to consider, how many hours of hajpiness he 
Tiw^ away, nhich a iittle more patience w»)uld al.oiv 
' m\ to eijny ; and how much he pu4» it in the power of 
ine most in^ig'nificant persons to render him miserable. 

5. ** But who can expect,'' we hear him eiclaim, *'lbat 
he is to poseess the insensibility of a slone? How is it jios- 
Jibie tor human nature to endure so many repeated prov- 
< cations? or to bear Culmly with so uureanonable behav- 
.our?" — My brother I if thou canst bear with no instances 
uf unreasonable behaviour, withdraw thyself from the 
vorld. ThoQ art no longer fit to live in it. Leave the 
^'Uercourse of nvpn, petieat lo the mountain, and the des- 
ert : or shut thyself up in a ceil For here, in th« mid.^t 
^^i society ^ offences must comt. 

C. \Ve might as well jejLpect, whto we behold a calm 
almoipherci and a clear sky, ihatiio clouds were tver to 
rise, and no winds to blow, as that our life were long to 
procefid, without receiving provocations tVom human frail- 
ly The careless and imprudent, the giddy and the fickle^ 
he ungrateful and interested, every where meet ns. they 
^rf. the briars and thorns, with which the path of human 
^ife is beset. He only, who can hpld his xonrse among 
lUm with patience ard equanimity, he who is prepared 
to bear what he ttiust expect to happen, is worthy of the 
raaie of ^ man. 

7. if we preserved ourselves composed but for a roo- 
^'i'i\U wc should perceive .the insigniticai^cy of most of 
liiwe provocations w4iich we magnify so highly. When 
iftrv sans more have rolled oyer oqr deads; the stor« 
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will of itself have subsided ; the cause of our present im- 
patience anri disturbance will be ultprly forgolteo. Caa 
we not, then, nnlicipttle this hour of calmness lo ourselves^ 
and begin to enjoy the peace 'vhich it will certainly 
"bring ? 

8. If others have behaved improperly, let us leave 
them to their own folly, without becoming'the viclims of 
their caprice, and 'jonishinj: ourselves oh their jiccount 
Patience, in this exercise of it, cannot be too much fltiifi- 
ied by all who wish their life to flow in a smoolh stream. 
It w the reason of a man. in opposifion to the passion ol a 
child. It ij» the enjoyment of peace, in opposition to op- 
roar and confusion. Blair- 



SECTIO'KXIV. 
Moderation in our wishes rcconimendett^ 

1 . The active min3 of man seldom" or never reals sali§* 
rfied with its present condition, how prosperous soever It , 
may be. Originally formed for a wider rarge of objeciSj 
for a higher sphere of enjoyraents, it finds itself io every 
situation of fortune, straitened and confined. Sensible 9} 
deficiency in its state, it is ever sending forth the fondd^ , 
sire, the aspiring wish, after something beyond whatiseil 
joyed ut present. Hence, that restlessness which prev^:oi 
so generally among mankind. 'i 

2. Hence, th?t disgust of pleasdrM which they haii 
tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising t* , 
some degree of eminence and felicity, of which they baVj 
lormed to thttmselves an indistinct idea. All which maj 

^4be considered as indications of a certain native, origjna 
greatness in t^e human soul, swelling beyond the limits t 
its present condition, and pointing to the higher objects To 
which it wastnade. Happy^ if these latent remains oifl^| 
primitive stsrte, serve to .direct oor wishes ioyiisttds {\\^y ^ 
proper decrtinatioo, and4o lead ds into the path of tra 
bliss:! 

^^ But io this dark and bewildered state, the aspirin 
tendency of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite d 
cection and feeds a very, misplaced ambition. The il» 
teeing appearances which herepre^entthemuelifes to sens 
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the disliaction which fortank conTers; the aJvtiita^es an/^ 
pleasures which w^ imagine the world to be capable of 
beatowing, 611 op the ultimate widh of nost men.. 

4. ThaAe are the objects which ^ngroBS their solitary 
musing?, and stitnulate their active labours: which warm 
}he breasts of the jrouDg, animate the industry of the mid- 
dle aged, and often keep a^ive the {lassioD of the old, on* 
tif the very close of life. 

5. Assuredly, there is noticing unJawful ie our wishing 
to be freed from whatever is disngreenble, and to obtain a 
fuller enjoyment of tbet:omforts rf life. But when these 
wishes are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of 
prccipitaliog us into much extrnvagauce and folly. Desires 
and wishes are the tirst gprtngs of action. When they 
\>e come exorbitant, the whole character is likely lobe 
4aintecf. 

6. If wc sn/Ter our f:incy to create lo ifscif worlJs of 
ideal happiness, we shall discompose the peace and order 
of our mindfi, and foment many h-urtful passions. Here 
then, let moderation begin its reign ; by bringing Avithhi 
reasonable bounds the ivi^bes that we form. As soon at 
they become extravagant let us check them, by pio{>er 
rcHtfCdons on the fallacious nature of those objects, which 
the world hangs out, to allure dc'Hre. 

7. You have^ slraywl, my friendt», from the road which 
coiidncis to felicity; yuu have dishonimied the native dig- 
nify of your sonls, in allowing your wishes to terminate 
on nothing higher thnn worldly ideas of greatness and bap- 
pine;)^. Your Imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unre- 
al forms deceive you. It is •oo more than a phantom, an il- 
lusion of happiness, which attracts your fond admiiation; 
nay, an iltu^ioa of happiness, which often conceals much 
real misery, 

8 Do yo^i imagine, (hat all are h»ppy, who have at- 
tained lo ihoa^ summits of distinction, towards which your 
wishes aspire? Ala'^ ! how fri-qaentiy has experience 
shown, that where roses were supposed to bloom^Jiothlng 
b:a briars and thorns grew ! Rep«itation,|beauty, riches^ 
f^varjdeur, nay, royalty it''eif, would, many a time, 
ij ».?^ been gUdly exchanged by the possessors, for that 
rrioie quiet and bumble station^ with which you are rtow 
fhisutisti^jdv 
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9. Willi Ml that is splendid and shining in llie world, 
it 13 decreed thal<(here should mix many deep shades of 
ivo. On the elevated situations of fortune, the great ca- 
lamities of life chiefly faFL There, the storm spends ilg 
violence, and there, the thunder breaks ; while, ftafe and 
unhurt, the inhabitants of Ihe vale remain belotv. lie- 
treat, then, from those vain and pernicious excursions of 
cxtrnvaganl ijesire. 

10. Satisfy yourselves withwhat is rational and attain- 
able. Train your minds to m'oderate views of human life,, 
and human happiness. Remember, and ad/iiire the wis- 
dom of Agur's petition :.'^ I^emove far from me vanity and 
lies. Give nie neither poverty nor riches. Feed mt 
"ivith food convenient for me ; lest I be foil and deny thee ; 
and say, who is the Lord ? or lest 1 be poor and steal ; and 
t^ke the name of my God in v»io»" Blmr, 



gEcnON. XV. 

Oinniscxmict and Omnipresence of the Dcitu^ the source of 
consolation to good men, 

1. I WAS yesterday, abaut sun-set, walking in the opcfo 
field, till the night iiisensibly fell upon me. 1 ^it tirst a- 
mnsed myself with all the richness and variety of colours, 
which appeared in the western part of heaven. In pro- 
portion as they faded away, and went out, several start 
and planets appeared one after another, till the whole fir- 
mament was in a glow. The blueaess of the ether w^a;^ ex- 
ceedingly heightened and enlivened, by the season of the 
y«ar, and the rays of all those luminaries thai passed 
through it. 

2. *The galaxy appeared in its .most beautiful white.— 
To complete the scene, the full moon rose, at length, in 
that unclouded mjyesty, which Milton takes uofice of,' and 
o[iened to 4he eye a new picture of n?iure, which wat 
more finely slhaded, and disposed among softer lights, than 
th'rt which the, sun had before discor^redlo us. 

3. As I was-sorveying the moon, walking in her bright- 
ness, and taking her progress among the codstellatfons, a 
thought arose in me, which- 1 believe very often peVplex- 
es and di'^.tnrbs.paen of serious and contemplative natures. 
David himself fell into that reflection — *• When I consid- 
er th^ heavens, tlie work of thy fingers | the mooo and the 
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stars which thaaha^t ordained ; what U oiin that thou nrt 
mindfnl of hu\i^ and the soa of mart tbut thou re^-udebt 

himrv 

4. In Xh^ s:ime manner, when 1 con$iderpd that intln- 
ite ho?t of tilafs, or, to speak more philosophicallv, of aiiiH 
which were then ^hiniog upon me ; with Uiose innti:r ena- 
ble sets of phin^ts ar worlds^ which were mo?ing" roun.l 
their respective ^iins, when 1 still enhirged the idea, an) 
supposed another heaven of sun.'*, an J w'orlil.«», ri-siito: i\u\ 
above this whici) we discovered, and these stiil onligl.len* 
ei^ by a i«iperior (irmauient «f luniinaiirs, ivhich i.ro fd.jnl- 
ed at so great a diislaoce, that they may appear to the in- 
hubltanls cf llie former, us the stars do to m?, in tliof, 
while Lparsucd this thought, I could iiol bui .relVr^l o.i 
that little insignitkanl figure,^ which 1 iDy.-elf bote amidst 
the irnmensifj of God's \rorf«<»* 

5- W^'ere the sun, which enliifhtens \]\U part of the cre- 
ation with all the hosts of planetary worhls that move 
abnut ^im utterly extirrq-uished and annihilated^ \)\ey wo«iI I 
not be.rtiissfcd tnore than a grain ofsand \\\)^u tlje sea shonr. 
The space they possess is $o eicceeJing lilth*, in compari- 
son of the whole, it ivoald scarcely make a WanU in the 
creation^ 

6. The chaSm would be Impexceptalde to an eye, that 
coold lake in the whol^ compass of nature^ and pass trom 
one end of the creation to the other, as it is possible there 
xnixy be such a scene in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at present more, exalted than ourselves. Ky 
the help of glasses, we see many «{ar?, which we do not 
discover with our naked cye'*^ aud the finer our teie$cot>€s 
are, the more slill are our discoveries. 

7. liuygpenous (Carries this thcjughi so far, that h«"x docs 
not think il imj>ossible there may be .*tars, who«e Hght has 
not yet travelled down to ii«, suice their tirst creation.— 
There is no question that the universe has certauj bounds 
set to il, but when Ave con*»i<ler that il is the work of Infin- 
ite Power, prompted by infinite Goodnes:?, with pn infin- 
ite space to exert itself in, how caa our imaginations set 
any bounds to it ? 

0. To return, therefore, to my fir«t thought, I could 
not but look on myself with secret horror, as a being ihat 
was not worth the smallest regard of any one who had so 
great a work under his care aad soperintendency. 1 w»» 
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afraid ofbem^ overlooked amidst the immensilj of nature, 
and lo«l among; that ti\finite variely of creature?, ti^hicht 
in all probability, s^wafov througl; these unmeasurable re- 
gions of miHter. 

9. In order to recover myself from t^his mortifyiugr 
thought, 1 con{>idcred that it took its rise from those nar- 
row conception?, which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature, We ourselves cannot aft l«»nd to many 
diffprent objects at the 8«me time. ff we are careful to 
injjpect some thing?, we must of course ne_giect others. — 
Tht.i imperfeclioi> which wo- observe m oureelve?^ is an 
imperfection thai cleaves .in &ome degree, to creatures of 
the hi<;hesl capnciric§, as they are creatures, that i^, be- 
ings of fjnil6'and limited naturcis* 

"10. The presence of every created beifi^ is ConfTned 
(0 a certain measure of space ; and consequently his obser- 
vation is stinted to a certain number of objects. The 
sphere in which we move, and act, and uuderstand, is of a 
wilier circumferetice to one creature than aiiother, accor- 
ding as wc rise one above another in the scale of exis- 
tence. But the widest of these our spheres has its circum- 
ference. 

11. When therefore, we reffect^on the Divine Nature^, 
we are so used and accustomed to this imperiectioQ in 
ourselves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascri- 
bing it to lusc, in whom there isiio shadow of imperfec- 
tion. Our reason inileed a«suTfts us, that his attributes 
are infinite, but the poorness of our conceptfou is such, 
that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it 
contemplate?, fill our reason comes again to our succour, 
aiuJ throws down all tiiose Hllle prejudice?, which rise in 
us unaware?, and are untnral to the miod of man.. 

1'^. We ejhall therefore utterly extinguish thi? melan- 
cnnly thought, of our Being overlooked by our Maker, in 
the mtil'iplicity of his works, and the in6nity of tho?e ob- 
jects among which he i^cems to be inceseanlly enipl»)ye<l, 
if we con«iilor, in the firt^t place, that he is omnipresent,, 
and in Ihs second, that he i^ omaiscient. 

13. If wc consider him in his omnipresence, hi« hein^ 
passes through, acTtrute^, and supjiorts, the whole frame 
of nature. His creation in every part of it, is full o( him. 
Thero is nothing he bus made, v;hich is either so distant, 
so liiiie, or?o inconsitierablr, thai he docs not ebsentialljf- 
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resitle in it. Flis subs(ance i^ wilhin the substance of eve- 
ry being', whether material or immaterta!, and ismtimate- 
\y present to it, as that being' is lo itself. 

14. It would be nn imperteclion in him, were he able 
to move out of one place kilo another, or to withdraw 
himself from any thing he has created, or from any part 
of that space which he diffused aud spread abroad tointin* 
ity. !n short, to speat^ of him in' the lang^uaget of the old 
philopo'diers, he is ^ being whos€ centre is every where, 
and his circumference no where- 
in. In the' second place he is omniscient as well as om* 
nipre^ent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily apd natu- 
rally flows from hi? omnipresence. He cannot but be con- 
scious of every motion that arises io the whole inaterial 
ivorld, which he thus essentially pervades, and of 
every thought that i;) stirring in the infeNectual world, 
to every paxt of which he is thus intimately uni- 
ted, '•* ' 

10. Were the sonf separated from the body, and should 
it with: one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of 
the creation, should it, for millions of years, continue its 
progress through infinite space, with the same activity, it 
would still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and 
encompassed bv the immensity of the Godhead. 

17. In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipres- 
ence and omniscience, everry uncomfortable thought van* 
jshes. .He cannot buvjegard every thing that has being, 
especially such of his creatures who fear they are not re- 
garded by him. He is prky Co all their thoughts, aud to ' 
that anxiety of heart in particular, which is apt to trouble 
them on tkis occasion ; for as it is impossible he should 
overlook any of his creatures, so we may be confident 
that he regards with an eye of mercy, those who endeav- 
our to recommend themselves to his notice ; and in un- , 
£ergaed humility of heart, think theoiselves unwoithys 
that he should be mindful of them*. Mdiioru 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES^ 

t% ■ 

SECTION I. 
Happiness is found in rectitude of conduct^ 

1. Ali. men pursue good, and would be bappy, if ihey 
knew how : not happy, for mmute?, and miserable for 
hours ; but happy, if possible, Ihrowgh every part of (heir 
exisfcnce. Either therefore, there is. a good of ihii 
steady, durable kind, or there is not. If not, then alt 
good must be transient and uncertain ; and if so, an object 
of the lowest value, nhich can litcfte deserve our at4ei>4ioii 
or iiiqniry. 

2. But if there be a better good, such a gfoed as we 
are seeking ; like every other Uung> it roust be derived 
from some cau^e ; and that caune n\ust either be external^ 
internal, or mixed ; in as much as, except these three,, 
there is no other possible. Now a steady, durable good, 
cannot be derived from an external cause ; since all de- 
rived from externals must fluctuate as they fluctuate. 

3. Br the same rule, it cannot ke derived from a mix 
ture of the two ; because the part which is external^ wiH 
propprtionably destroy its eFfjeoce. What then remftio^ 
but the cause internal f The very cause which we have 
supposed, vvhen we place the spv^ereigo good in mind — in 
rectitude of conduct. Harris,, 



SECTION II. 

Virtue manU highest mterestk 

1« I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surroand 
ed every way by an immense unknown expansion. Where 
am I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly 
accommodated in every iitstance to my convenier>(5e ? U 
Ibere no excels of cold, nanc of beat to offend m^ ? Ajf^ 



I never annoy(»d by animal?, cither o.'" tnj ow«, or a dif-* 
ferent kind I U every things ^^ub^scrvient to me, at ihotigh 
1 had ordered all myself ? No — nolhing like it— -the far- 
ibest from It possible. 

2, The world nppears .nor, then, original Ij mnde foe 
the private convenience of mc nlnne ? — It does not. But 
is it not |io8sille bo to acocmianda e it, by my own par- ' 
licular industry ? If to accoirmodatG man and bea^t, hc»jf«» 
eo and eiirth, if this be beyond ..le, it \$ not possible. 
What consequence then follows ; or can ihere be Wkf 
other IhAa this — If I seek an intere«it nt my own, d'-rtich-^ 
cd from that of other»3, 1 seek an interest which is chimer-. 
ical, and which can nefer have existence. 

3. How then must \ determiue ? Have kno ipiviwijit at 
5\U 2 If 1 have not, I am stationed here to no pavpost!. Biit 
why no iaterest 7 Can I be coi>tented' n'ith non^ but one 
Boparate and detached ? Isadocial interest jM'r://) fvi{|^ 
others, snch an absnrdity as obtjo be admit-te d ? The bee, 
the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, >tre »uffi.- 
cient to convinQe. me, th.at the thing is somewhere atleabl 
possible. 

4. lloMf then, am I assured tha^ it i& not equally true 
of man ? Admit it ; and what follows ? If so, then honour 
and justice are my interests ; then the whole train of mor- 
al virtues are my interest ; withont some portion of which 
not even thieves can maintain socie*-'. 

5. But, farther still — I stop not tjere — 1 pursne this so. 
cial interest as far as I can trace my several retatioos. f 
pass from my own stock, my otvn oeighborhood, my own 
oation, to the whole race of mankmd, as dispersed through- 
out the earth, Am 1 not related to them <ill, by the mu-« 
tualaids of commie rce, by the general intercourse of arts 
and letters, by the common ontujre of which we all parti-- 
cipate.. 

ff. Again<^I must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not rela- 
ted, in this view, to the very earth itself? to the distant 
wn, from whose bcama I derive vigour ? to th^tt stupendu- 
ous course and order of the infinite host of hcaveo, bjr 
which the times and seasons ever uniformly pa^s on ? 

7, Were tbis order once confounded, I could not prob- 
ably Btirvive a moment, so absolulely do I depend on this 
coovmioa f eneral^WieUate. Wb»t^^ .then,, havQ 1 to da» 
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but to enlarge virtue into piety ? Not only honour and 
justice, and^what I owe to man^ i» my Interest^ bui o^ruii- 
tude also, acqtiiescence, resignation^ adorali/)n, anil ;ill I 
owe to this great polUy and iis great gofertior our cora- 
Iftoo Parents Harris^ 



SECTION^IU; 
Th$ wjusiic^ of an uncharitable ip'.riV. 

\. A SUSPICIOUS uncharitable spirit 19 not only inconsi*- 
tant with all social virtue ami happiness, but il 1.4 also, in 
itself «nreaf!on«b1e and nhjush. In onlei: to form souitj 
opinions concerning cbarnclers and actions two things arta 
especially requisite, inrbrmutiwi and impartiality. ^Bat 
8uch as aie most foiwardto decide untavorably, are com- 
^monly destitute of both. Instead, of pnssewsing, or even 
requiring, f<j|l information, the grounds on which they 
proceed nre freqtiently the most slight and frivolous. 

2*. A tale, perhaps, which the idU had invented, th« 
inquisitive have listened tvi, and. the credulous h*ve propa- 
gated, or a real incident, which rumour, in carrying it a- 
long has exaggerated' and di»gui«ed, supplies ihem with 
rnateriTils of confident assertion, and decisive judgement.— 
From an action they look into the heart, and infer the 010-^ 
tive. This supposed 43iotive they conclude to be (he rul- 
ing principle, and pConpunce at once coneernin^ the whole 
character, 

3.. Nothing can be mor« €ontr*ry both to equity and 
to sound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any 
man who attendsto what passes within bimself may easily 
discern what a complicated system the human character 
19, and what a variety of circumstances must be taken in- 
to the account, in orde^r to estimate it truly. Nosinglo 
instance of conduct whatever^ i$ sufficient to determine 
it. 

4. As from On i worthy action, it were credulity, nbi 
charity, to conclude a person to' be fref ff om aH vice, so 
from one which is censurable, it 18 frequently unjust t9*n- 
fer that the author of it is wilhout conscience, and without 
merit. It we knew all the attending circumstances, it 
Qiight appear io an eXjCusBbie light, nay^ perhaps in a com- 
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mendable form. The motives of the actor may have Been 
entirely V^fffe rent from lho»e which we afcrihe to him.aod 
wher« we soppose h^im impelled h> had de«i^, he may 
have been prompted by cooscience and mistaken priiH 
ciple. 

5. Admitting the action to have been in every view 
criminal, he may have been harried into it through inad- 
vertancy ami surprise. He nr.ay have sincerely repcnt'^d 
and ihe virtuous principle may now have regained its full 
vigooi. Perhaps this was the corner of frailty, the quar- 
ter on which be lay open to^the incuraion^ of temptation, 
wt^Ue the other avenues of his heart were guarded by cou- 
sciencc. 

6. U is therefore evident, that no part of the govern- 
ment of temper deserves attention mor^, than to keep our 
mmd;^ pure from uucharifable pr^judices^and open to can- 
^ur and humanity in judging of other?. The worst con- 
fteqnence!?, both to ourselves and to society |. follow froob 
ih« opposite spirit. Elair. 



SECTION ir. 
The Misjoriunes of Men mostly chargeable on tKemselvef^ 

\. We fiod man pl.tcod in a world, where he has by 
no means the d>tpo?a! of the events that happen. Calam- 
ities som'?time« bfrfall the worthiest and the best*, which 
it is not in their povvet* to prevent, and where- nothing it 
left them, but to «cknowled»^e, and submit to the high 
hand of heavon. For such yij^ilations- of trial,, many good 
.fnd wise reasons can he assigned, which the- present sub- 
ject leads me not to di«cn3.^. Bnt these unavoidable ca- 
I'linilies mnke apart^^yet thoy make notaeiiief part, ot" 
the vesLatlons and 8ornivv.« that distress human life. 

2. A mwUJiude of evife beset n9^ foe the source of 
which we mjsl look to another (quarter. — No sooner has 
any thing io the health, or in the circumstances of men^. 
gone cro$s to their wish, then they begin to taHc of the 
«nequ;il di?tiib>itioft of the good things of this life; they 
envy the condition of othera ; they repine at th«?ir own lot 
xni fret ngoinst the Rol6r of the world. 

3. Fail of these ftealimeats, one mart pines under a. 
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broken con^iitnlion. But let us a?k him, whether he can 
fairly ami honcsfly, assign no cause Ur thi? but the un- 
known decree of.he&ven ? Has he duly valned (heblessikigf 
of health, and always obaerved the rules of virtue and so- 
briety? Has he been moderate in his life, and leroperate 
in all his pleawires? If now he is only paying the price of 
his former, perhaps his forgotten indulg^ence?, has he any 
title to complain, as if he weie sufferina^ «nju?tly ? . 

4. Were we (o survey Ui<? chambers of ^ickncM and 
distress we should often finJ them peopled with the vic- 
tims of intemperance and sensuality, and with the children 
of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the tho«iJ»ands\vh4V 
languish there, we should tind the proportion of innocent 
auiterers to be small* We should see faded youth, prem- 
ature old age, and the prospect of ah untimely grave, to 
be the portion of mulutudef, who in one way or other, 
have brought thost eviU on (hemselye? ; while yet these 
martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance \q arraiga 
the hard fate of man, and to ♦' iret agninst the Lord." 

5. But you, perhaps, complain of Imrd^hips of another 
kind ; of the injustice of the world ; of the pover!3' whic.tv 
you suffer^ and the discouragement under which you la- 
boor, of the crosses and disappointments of which your 
life'l^as been doomed to be foil. — Before you give too 
much scope to your discontent, let me desire you to re- 
flect impartially upon yonr pasi train oflife. 

6. Have not sloth, or pride, or ill (emper, or sinful 
passions misled you often fronf^ (he path of sound and wise 
conduct? Have you not been wauting to yourselves in im- 
proving th«se opportunities which Providence offered yon 
for bettering and advancing yoo?r stale ?— If you har^ 
chosen (o indulge your humour, or your taste in the grati- 
tJcation» of indolence or pleasure, can you complain be- 
cause others, \\\ preference to you, have obtained these* 
advanljiges which mitu rally belong to useful labours, and 
fconoTirable pursuit* t 

7. Have not the consequences of some fafse steps, in* 
to which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayorf 
you, pursued jou through much of your life ^tainted, per- 
hajjs, you^ character, involved you in embarrassments, or 
sunk you into neglect^ — (I is an old saying, that every 
man is the artificor of his own tortune in the world, U is 
cerlaifij thiit the world seldom turns wholly against a man^ 
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«Bles? Ihiiofjgh his own fn'iU. "Rtsligiop is," in gencr.il, 
** profitable unto all tilings." ^ 

8. Vnlue, diligence, and intlnstry, joined \<hh n:ood 
temper and prudence, have «ver been' tVinn.L (he Hiu\'At 
road to prosjierily ; and wh»5re men f^il ^>i ailruni-ig it, tli^ir 
waul ofsucceas is far oflenrr owin^f to thcr «*r-ivir'<;' doi'ia- 
ted from thai road, than to their iMvinj^ encoinavMc*! in- 
•nperable bars in ii* Some, by bemrc too ,'irti'fil, forfeit 
the rejiularion of probity. Sorae, by bfing- loo o'lfi;, are 
accounted, to fail in prudence. Other?!, b} leif.g tickle 
and changeable, nre dislrusif^d by all. 

9. 1 he case communlj' i««, that men spek to nijcrib^ 
t'ueir disap^joinlmenl? , to any cutjse, raUuir thnn to iheir 
o^vrr miJscondncl ;9i»d when lU^y caa_devi**e no othf*.rcHu«e, 
they laj^ them to llie charge of Providence. Their folly 
leads them inro vice?5 ; their Fices inlo mi?*fortunes; and in 
their misfortunes they *' murmur against Providence." 

10. They are doubly nnjust towards ihei^ Creator. la 
their prosperity, ihey are apt to ai^eribe their success to 
their own diligence, rather than to his blessing, and in 
their adversity, tkl^ impute their dislrei?se« to his provi- 
dence, not to their own misbehaviour. Whereas the troth 
is the very reverse of lhi«k. *' Every goodiind every, per- 
fect gil^t Cometh from above,*' and of evil and misery, man 
ig the aulhor toliim8«lf. 

11. When from the condition of individaals, We lo^lc 
abro«id to the public state of the world, we rn^et witk 
more proofof the truth of ihi;$ assertion. We see great 
societies of men torn in pieces by intestine dissentioan, tu- 
xniillj*, and civil.comraoli«in%. \Ve see mighty armies go- 
ing torlh, in foril)idable array, againitt each other, to cov- 
er itic earth trilh blood, asd to till the air with the criesi 
of widows and orphans. Sad evils these al*!?, to which thi9 
Biiserable world it espo-fcd. ' 

IS. But are the»e eviU, I beseech yon, to be impnted 
to God ? Wai it he who rent f«^rth slang fate ring armies in- 
10 the iTeld, or who tilled the peaceful cities with massa- 
cres and blood ? Are Ihe.ie tniseries any other than the bit- 
ter fruit ot men's viol^ent and disorderly passions? Are 
they not clearly to he traced to the ambition a^id vices* of 
]Miuc«?s, to the qtiarreU of the great, and to the torbulence 
of the people? Let us iay them entirely otit of the accoaat 
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in thinking of providence, and ^et u« think only on the 
**fooHshne«fl of man." : 

13. DH! naan controul his paawon^^^ and form his con- 
-duct according to the dictates of wisdom, hunaanitj^ and 
^'irtne, the earth woold no long*»r be desolated by croelty, 
«nd haoaan societies would Irve in order, harmony and 
peace. In those scenes af mischief and violence i%hicb 
^1) the world, let man behold, with shame, the picture of 
his vices, hi^ ignorance and folly. Let him be humble by 
Ihe mortifying view of his own perverseness^ bnt let not his 
"'^^ hearl fixl against the Lord." BJair. 



{SECTION L 

, Vn DisinHreiied Friendship. 

^. I AM informer*, that certain Greek writers j(phiIclo- 
phers, ilP-eems, in Ihe opinion of Iheir counlrymen) have 
.advanced some very t^xtraordinary p^ositions relating to 
friendship, as, indeed tvhat subject is lafc-e, which these 
subtle gemuses have not tortured with their sophiMry ? 

2. The aathors to whofli 1 refer, dissuade iheir disci- 
ples from entering into any strong attachments, us crea- 
ting supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 
them, aod^ as every man has ii»ore than 8«^ciont to call 
forth his solicitude, in the xou^rse of. his own aflairs^ it is a 
weakness, they contend, anxiously to involve himself in the 
concerns of others. 

3. They recommend it also, io alt connections of this 
kind, to hold the bands of union extremely loose, so as aU 
ways to have it in one's power to strain and relax them, a9 
circumstances and situations shall render mo^t rxnedient. 
They add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that, *^ to 
live exempt from cares, is an essential ingredient to con- 
stitute human hiippiness : but an ingredient, however^ 
which he who voluntarily distresses himself ^vtth c^res, in 
which he h-^s no necessary and persoDal inter<?9t-i mu?t 
never ho4>e to possess." 

4. I have been toli^, likewise, that there is another got 
of pretended philosophers, uf the some country, wb«^?t 
tenets, concerning this subject, are of a still more lUiberAl 
find ungenerous cast. 
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5. The proposition they attempt to e8tal>lish, if, that 
'^ friendship is an affair of self-interest entirely ; and that 
the proper motive for engaging in it, if, not in ocder to 
gratify the kind and benevolent affections, but for the ben- 
efit of that a^istancetind support which are to be derived 
from thfi connexion." 

6* Accordingly they assert, that those persons are 
most disposed to have recourse to aoviliary alliances of 
-this kind^ who are least qnalified by njfture or forttine, to 
depend upon their own strength and powers : the weaker 
sex, for instance, being generally more inclined to engngc 
in frienships, than the male part of oar species ; and tho«c 
who are depressed by indigence, or labouring under mis- 
Tort ones, than the wealthy and the prosperous. 

7. Excellent and obliging feages, these, undoubtedly •♦ 
To strike out the friendly affections from the moral world, 
would be like ezliogoishingr tbe'sun in the natural; each 
oi them being the source of the best and most grateful siu- 
isfactions, that heaven has conlerred on the sons of men. 
But! 6hoUl(lJ|[|(|!iac! to know, what the real value of \U\% 
boaatedexem^on from care, which they promise their 
disciples, jnstly amounts to? An exemption flitt«>.ring to 
self-love, I confess ; but which, upon many occurrences in 
human life, should be rejected with the utmost disdain. 

8. For nothing, surely, can b6 more inconsistent with 
tL well poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in 
■ny laudable action, or to he discouraged from pprscvei - 
ing in it by an apprehension ol the trouble and solicitude, 
with which it may probably be .ittended. 

9. Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renoun- 
ced, if it be right to avoid every possible means that may 
be productive of unea^jiness^ fui who^ thai is actuated by 
her principles, can obserx'e the conduct of an opposite 
tiharacter, without being affected with some degree of se- 
cret dissatisfaction. 

10. Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necess- 
arily exposed to file disagreeable emotions of dislike and 
areririon, when they respectively meet with instances of 
fraud, of cowardize or of vilUny ? It is an essential prop- 
erty- of every well con!?ritu».e'd mind, to be affected .vith 
pam or pleasure, according to the nature of ihoFe moral 
appearances that prqsenl themselves for observation- 

8 
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11. [f sensibHity, therefore, be not incompatible wivh 
true wisdoiPt (nnci it sure I j ia not, unless we^uppose that 
philoso|)hj dea<ilen8 every finer feeling^ of our nature,^ 
what Jost reason can be assigned, why the sympathetic 
sufferings whicH may result from friendship, should be 9, 
tuOicient inducement for banishing that generous affectiofi 
from th« human breaft?" 

)2l Exiinguish all emotions of (be heart, and what dif- 
ference will remain, I do not say between m^n and brute, 
iiut between man^bd a mere inanimate clod; away then* 
%vith those austere philosophers, who represent virtue at 
hardening the soul against all.fhe softer impressions of hu- 
manity ! 

13. Thefact, certainly, Is much otherwise. A truly 
good man is, upon many occasions, extremely suicepttbijf ^ 
of tender sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy^ or 
sITrinks with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his 
friend. Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded 
that, as in the case nt virtue, so in that of friendship, thosje 
painful sensations, which may sometimes be produced bj 
the one, as well as by the other, ure eqpaT^ insutBcient 
grounds for excluding either of t^^jtyi from taking posses- 
sion of our bosoms. 

14. They who insist that " utility is the first and pre- 
vailing motive, which induces mankmd to enter into parties 
ular frrendships^' appear to me to divest the association of 
its most amiable nnd engaging principle. For, to a mind 
rightly disposed,. it, is not sq much the benefits received, as 
the affectionate zeal from which they flow, that gives 
them their bedt an^ mos^t vs^uable recommendation. 

15. It 19 so far indeed from being verified by fact, thai 
a sense of o\}r wants is the original cause of forming 
these amiable aLllia^ces;tbat,on the contrary, it is observ- 
able, that none yhaive. been more distingoisihed in their 
friendships thpn those, whose power and opulence, but, 
above all, wbos^ superior virtue, (a much firmer support,) 
have raised them above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others. 

16. The true distinction then, in this (question, is, that 
"although friendship is certainly productive of otility, yeC 
utility is not the primary motive of friendship." Those 
selfish sensualists, therefore, who lulled in the lap ot lux- 
ury^ prtsunet« maintain the reverse have surely no ctaiai 
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to attention ; as Ihey are neither qnaiifiod by refleclion. 
nor experiencd, to b6 competent jutlg-es of the ^uhject. 

17. Is there a' man npon the face of the earth, nho 
would deliberately accept ofal! the wealth, and all (he 
affiuf^nce thi? world can bestow, if offered him open the ?r. 
vera terms of his being unconnected with a «in[jlfl mortal 
ivhom be could love, or by whom he shonlil be beloved '? 
Tljis would be 10. lead the wretched hie of a dete»iled ty- 
rant, who, amidst perpetual suspicions and alarms, pas^o^ 
his miserable days a stranger to every tender seutimpijl ; 
«nd utterly precluded from the hearttVit snti«f;iclion oi 
frie&ddhip. Mtlmotk^s translation of Gio€r'0''s Loilius. 



SECTION. VI. 

; On the Immortality of the Soul 

1. I WAS yesterday walking alone, in one^of my frieftrts' 
tiroods ,• and lost myself in it Very agreeably, as I w*<s run- 
ning over in my mind, the several arguments (hat edt.»blish 
Ibis great point; which is the ba^is of morality, and the 
source of all the pleasing hopes, and'secrct joy*, that can 
arise in the heart of a reasonable creature. 1 considerod 
tbo9€ several proofs drawn — First, from the na'ure of rl»(.- 
8'oul itself, and particularly its immateriality ; which, 
though not ab!»olulety necessary to the eternity of iis du- 
ration, has, I tbink been evinced to almost a decioaAtra- 
tion. 

2. Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as par- 
ticularly, from its love of exijftence ; its horror of annihi- 
Tation ; and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret sat- 
isfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue, and (hit 
uneasiness which follows u;)0n the commls-.ion of vice. — 
Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whose 
justness, goodness, wisdom^ and veracity, are all concern- 
ed in (his point. 

3. But among these, and other ex<:ellent ar^juments 
for the immortiality of the soul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual plrogress of the soul to its perfection, with- 
out a possibility of ever arriving; at it ; which is a hmt 
that I do not remember to have seen openwl and inr.prov- 
cd by othet:s, who have written on this subject, thougti ■. 
seems to me to carry a very great weight with it. 
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4. Hoiv can it enter into the Iti oughts of man, that tbe^ 
•oul, %vhich U capable of immense perfections, and of re- 
ceiving new improvements io all eternity, shall fall away 
iiito Dothingf, almost 49 soon as it is created P Are Such 
abilities made for no purpose ? A brnt^ arrives at a point- 
of perfection, that he can never ps\^s : in a few3'ears he 
ha^ all the endowments he is capable of; and were he tc^- 
live tea thausaud mare, would be the tame thin^ he t^ at 
present. 

6. Were a human- soil! thus at a stand in ber accom— 
pli.sWmenls ; were her faculties to be full blown, and inco— 
publo of further enlargements; I could imagine she might- 
tall away in?easibly, and drop at once into a state of aniii- 
hilation. But can we believe a thinking being, that is in 
u perpetual progress of improvements, and travelling on 
from perfection to perfection,, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of her Creator, and made a few 
discoveries of his intinitu goodness,, wisdom and power^. 
must perish at her ISrst setting out, and in the very 5e«;ia- 
iog of her eoipiiries? 

6. Man, considered only in his present state, 8eem« 
»enl into the worl3 merely to propagate his kind. He 
l^rovides himself wij:h a successor,, and immedtnlely quits- 
his.pojt t^o make room for him ; be does not wem born ta 
enjoy lifa but to deliver it down to other*. .This is not 
surpi iijiug to consider in animals, which are formed for 
our use. and which can finish their business in a sJfort life. 

7. The silk-worm, after havmg spun her task lays her 
9%':^^ and di??^ But a man cannot take in his full measure 
nrknowledi^o, has not lime X-o subdue his pas?ion?, estab- 
li-ih hi:« Poul i» virtue, and come np to the perfection of 
hi? naltrrc, before he is hurried offthe stage. Would aa 
Widnitely wise Being make such glorious crealur<?9 for so 
mean a purpose : Can he delight fn the production of such 
nliortive intelligence?, such short-lived reasonable beings X 
^Voul(i lio give us talents that are not to be excrlcd ? ca- 
pacities Ujat are never to be gratified ? 

8. How can we fi^nd that wisdom which shines through- 
all his works, in the formation of man, without looking on 
this world as only a nursery for the next; ami withoJit be- 
lieving that the several generations of rationn-l creatores^ 
**hicU rise up and f^isappear in sucb quick successions, are 
•illy to receive their first rudiments of efisteoee here, and. 
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afterwarda to be transplanted' into a more friendly cItmaCey 
where they may 9prea<^ aou flouiiah to nil «;teroity ? < 

9. There is not, in my opinion^ a mure pleasing and 
triuiiipbant consideration in religfiun, than this of the per- 
petual progress whicb the soul makes tO'«Tards the per- 
fection of its nattira, without eve r- arriving at a period in 
it. To look upon the sool as going on from Ftrengtb to 
strength— to consider that sha is to shine forever *vitb 
n^w accessions of glory, end to brighten to all eternity— 
that she will be still udding virtue to virtne, and kno%vl- 
edge to knowledge, carries in it something wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition, which is natural to the miud 
of man. 

10. Nay,. U must be a prospect pleasing to God him- 
aclf to see his creation forever beautifying in his eyes ; 
and drsiwing near to him, by greater cjegrees of resem- 
blance. Methinks this single consideration, of the progrcpa 
of a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extin- 
guish all envy in inieiior natures, acd- all contempt iu an- 
perior. 

11. Thni cherub, tvhich now appears as a god to a 
human soul, knows very well that the period will come 
about in eternity, when the human soul shnll he as per- 
ff^ct as he himnelf now is ; nay, when the shall look down 
on that degree of perfeciion.as phe now MW fthorl of it. 
llis true the higher nature still aHvancev, «od by that 
means preserves his distance and :>up»{riority iu the scale 
fhfbGiog ; but be knowi that, how high dieter the stution 
is of whicb h« stand* possessed at present, tht infrrior 
nature wilt at length mount up to it, and ehine forth^n the 
same degree of glory. 

\%. With what astonishment and veneration, may w© 
l6ok mto our own souU, where there are such h.'iden 
stores of virtue and knowledge, such ine«hansled sour- 
ces of perfection ! We know not yet what we «hall be —' 
nor will it ever eater mto the heart of man to conceive 
tbe glory. that will be always in rcseprefor him. 

13. The soul, considered with iu creator is like on« 
of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
another for all eternity, without a poasibility of toncfiing 
it : And can there be a thought so transporting ^^ *^ *"***"- 
sider our9elv«a in these perpetual approaches to bi*Ji whcr 
U'the standard not only ofverfeation but *happ»"*'!^,; ^ 
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CU.VTTER y. 
DESCRIPTIVE IMECES- 



ACTION I. 

The Stasant, 

^ I. Amuno the gfteat ble«sing3 and vvondefs of- the cmr-. 
^OD, majr be clsissed (he reg'ularities of times and seasons.- 
Immediately aftet* the flood, the sacred promise was mude 
to liito, that see(httme and harx'est, eold and heat, soin- 
mer and ^f inter, day and nig'ht, should contiftue to the^ 
\ery end of aJt things.. Accordingly, in obedience to that- 
promise, the rotation i* con?tantFy presenting iw wrth some 
useful and agreeable alteration ; and aH the'pleaising no\r- 
«lly of life arises from these natural chaiges ; nor are w« 
less indebted to them for many of its solUlcomft^rts. 

2. It has b«en frequently a task of the moralist axjid 
poet to mark, in poFi«hed period^*, the particuhir charms 
a.;d conveniencesof cTory change : and, indeed such dis- 
rriminate observations upon natural variety, cannot be an- 
rfelightful ; since the blessing which every rnonth brings^ 
along ^ith if, is a fre.^h instance of the wisdom and boun- 
ty of that providence which regulates the glories of thj^ 
year- We glow as we contemplate ; we feel a propensi- 
ty to adore, whiUt we enjoy, 

3. In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of CQf^- 
tlence : The grain wjiich the husbandman trusts to the 
bosom of the earth, shall, haply,, yield its seven-fold re- 

, wards. Spring presents us with a scenii of lively exptctoL' 
ilon. That which %y as before sown, begin, now. to discov- 
er signs of successful vegetation, The laborf>r observes 
the change, and anticipates th« h^'^^^^s^ * he watches the 
progress of nature, and smiles at herinfluente : while i}\% • 
Hian of contemplation walks forth with the eveniog atnidsl 
the fragrance of flowerp, and promises of plenty ; nor re- 
turns to hh*«UATge till darkueae closet theiciHie upon kis; 
€yefi. 
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4. Then cometb the harveat, when (he lnrc:e lyToh l# 
s'rittsfied, and the grnnnri^s of nature ni(^ loaiitMl niih the 
means of life, even to u luiury of abiinilance Th« pow- 
ers of langauge are unequal to the clL-^cription of this 
happy season. It i^ the carnival of nnture ; sun and 
shade, coolness and quietnde, cheerfulut^si jwid mnlody^ 
Foveand gratitude, noite to render ever;^ scene of »um- 
xner delightfoh 

5. The division of tight and dm-koees is one of the 
kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wi«doKi. D:iy nod night 
yield qs contFary blessings ; and, at the yame time. aRsiBt 
each other, by giving fre$h lustre to the delights of both. 
An^idst the glare of day, and bustle of life, how could we 
sleep? ^Amidst the g^oom of darkness, h«\l could we 
labour ? 

6. How wise, ho«v benfgnen^^^hcn^. w the proper di- 
vision ! The hours of lif ht are '^d^pietl 1»> ac:iviiv, nnd 
tho«e of darkness io r^st. Ere the day. is p;isRe«l, exercise 
and natare prepare us for the pillow; and by the time 
morning returns, we are again able.to meet it «vith a 
smile. Thn?. every season has a charm peculiar to itiel/V 
«»d. every moment. fiords aeipfi interesting innovation. 



SECTION II. 
The OtiartLCi ^f J^iagara^ «» Catiadti, JST^rth Am%ric», 

1, This «roazmg falJ of water is made by the river St. 
Lawr/^oce in it^ pa«isiige from lake Erie into the Jake Oq- 
tario. The St. Lawrence is oae of the largest riven ia 
the world ; nud yet the whole of its waters is di«chRrged. 
in^t&is place, by af^ill of a hundred and iifty feet perpfitt* 
dicular. It is not easy to bring the ijnagi&utioa to corces-^ 
pond to the greatness of th«;.sceoje. 

2. A river extremely <teepe.:ib((,taVJ^; an(i that serves 
to drain the water.a of almtwt "aUNpjrtjh AtrrOkric^i.inJtojtl^JB • 
Atlantic Ocean, is here poured >P^ecJpiJale^y dgwir a l6<lg:&.^ 
of rock^, t.hat rises, like a ivall^ gcrpiis t^c v^hojc.b^d* of 
the streatp. The river a litii** iaV<«/« figj^if thre^ /piar- 
tera of » mile broad ; aqd the roci^^»^4xOf e |t g^bv/s nax-.. 
Iftttfirj aig fot^ hundred y j^rds avf ^-; [ * : , 
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3. Their direction is not elraighl acros?, bulh-oWowing 
hiwards like' a horse-shoe ; ao that the ctUaraci, which 
bendi ^o the shape of the obstacle, rouading. in wards pre- 
sents a kind of theatre the most trenwndou* io nature 

Justin the middle of this circular watt of lipatera, a litHe 
island, that has braved the fury of the current, presents 
•ne of its point?, and dirides the «tream at top into two 
parts ; but tb#y unite again long before they reach the 
bottom. 

4. The iroise «f the faH is heard at the distance* of ser- 
«ral lencfnes ; and the fury of the waters, at the termina- 
tion of their faH, is- inconceivable. , The dashing produces 
a mist, that rises to the very clouds ; ind which forms a 
most beautiful rainbow, when the sun shine*, . It will be 
readily supposed, that such a cataract entirely destroys the 
navigation of the stream. G^lismUh^ 



SECTI02^III. 

The Grotto ofAktipargs* 

!• Of allthe suhtcrraneour caverns DOW known, t?re 
jrotto of Antiparos is the nnrost remarkable, as well for its 
extent, as for the beauty of its sparry inciu&tations. -Thto 
eelebrated cavern was once explored by one Magni, an 
Italian traveller, about a hundred Years ago, at Antiparos, 
an iRcon^idcrabTe island of the Archipe?ago, 

2. ** Having been informed," say? he, " by the native* 
of Pares, that, in tht trttlfe isfand of Antiparos, which was 
about two miles from the former, a gigantic &tatu» was to 
he. seen at the moath^of n cavern at that place, it was re- 
solved that ¥» e (vhe French consul and himself) should pny 
it a visit. — In pursuance ol thi« res0h)tion, after we had 
landed on the- island amd walked abouf four miles through 
the midst of beautrfurp^arns, «pd sloping woodlands, w^- at 
lepg^h Gaoieit<^»arCttl(?rh*ir^"^ott the side of which yavwied 

: ^ nao^ hbrrk 6?w««rn< that by^its gloom^ at first-struck w 

I with tet^ror, an^ almptt r«()re«sed curiosity. 

&•: /*~Kecov«rinar"'the first sirrpri«?e, bowe^rer we fnter- 
«d boldly,,- tarwthao bot proceeded above twenty paces^ 
when Ih^ 0«ppo?ad5tjt«d of the giant presented itself to- 
*ar v.iew. ^^ ^ckljF peTceired that what Ihc igooraDt 
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natives had been terrifitd at as a giant, was notbiner moro 
than a sparry concrclidn, iotm^iX by the wnter dropping 
from the roof of the cave, and bj degrees hardecln^ into 
a fig;ure, which their fears had formed into a monster. 

4. '•* Incited by thi« extraordinary appearance, »re were 
induced to proceed still further, in quest of new advtn- 
tures in this subterranean abode. As we proceeded new 
wonders offered themselves. ; the spars formed into trees 
and shrubs, prwented a kind of ^ttu^^A grove: so^' 
white ; some green ; iind a!l receding in ilue perspective. 
They slrack us with th* more aowzemeiit, as we kneiv 
them to be mefe productions nf oatqre, who hitherto in 
«oIilud«, had, in her playful mpmcots, diessed-tUfi scene, as 
if for her own amusement. 

6. " We bad as yel se#n but few of the wonders of the 
place; and we were introduced only into the portico of 
this amazing temple. In one corner of this half illumina- 
ted recess, there appeared an opening of about tiiree feet 
wide, which seemed to itad to a place totally dark, an4 
which one of the natives assured ub contained BOlhin^* 
more than a reserroir of waiter. Upon thifl information, 
we made an experiment, by throwinf^ down some stones^ 
which rnmblcd along the sides of the descend fpr sometime; 
the SQund seemed at last quashed in a bed of wat^r. ' 

6. '* In order, however, to be .more certain, we tent i^ 
a liGvantine mariner,, who by th^ promise of a good in- 
ward ventured, with a Siunbeau in his hand, into fhis nar- 
row aperture. After continuing within it for aboiU a quar 
ter.of an hours he returned, beariDg- in his hfcnd som« 
beautiful pieces of white spar-, which ftPt could neither 
equal nor imitate. Upon b^^ing informed hy him, that the 
place was full otthese beautiful incruitation?, \r ventured 
in once more with him, about frfly paces,, anxiously and 
oantioqsly descending, by a steep and dangerous way. 

T. ''^-Finding, howev^r,^ that wo came to a precipice 
which l«d inio a fpacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) 
still deeper than aay other part, wc^ returned and being* 
provided with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to eK- 
padtte our descent, our whole ccuapany, man h^ man,Ten" 
tured into thq s^me opening ; and descending one after an- 
other, we at last saw ourselves ull together in tsba aaost 
magnificent part of the cavern." 
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. SECTION IV. 

The Grotto of Anliparot^ Continued. 

i, "OuRcandlea beiog now all lighted up ami (he 
whole place completely illuminafcd never could ihe eye 
lie presented with n more magnificent scene. The whole 
roof hung with solid idicles, transparent ns glass, yet solid 
a» marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
Boble ceiling; the sides were regularly forn:ed with 9pars 
and tli« whole presented ^he idea of a magnificent theatre 
illummated with an immense profusion of lights. 

2. '» The floor consisted of solid marble ; and in seve- 
ral places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other 
objects, appeared, as if nature had designed to mock the 
•uriositief of aft. Our voicyef, upon speaking or singing, 
were redoubled to nn antonishing loudness ;^nd apon firing 
a gun, the noise and reverberations were almost deafen- 
ing. . . 

3. " In the midj<t of this grand ampHiihealre rose a 
•oncretion of about fifteen feet high, that in some measure 
resembled an altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caus- 
ed mass to be celebrated there. The beautiful columns 
that shot up around the altar, appeared like candlesticks; 
and maiTf other natural obj.ceis represented the customary 
•rnaments of thii rite. ' 

4. "Below even this spaciotjs grollo^there seemed an- 
other cavern; down which Iventured with my form^ir 
mariner, and descended about fifiy paees by means of a 
rope. 1 at last arrived-at a small spot of level ground, 
where the bottom -appeared different from that of the am- 
phitheatre, being composeicf soft clay, yielding to the 
pressure, and in which 1 thrust a stick to the depth of six 
feet. In this, however, as above,, numbers of the most 
Iwautififl crystals were formed; one of which, particularly 
resembled a table. 

6. '* Upon our egress from this amazing' caVern, we 
fferceiyed a Greek inscription upon a rock at tjjje mouth, 
but «o obliterated by time that we could not read it dis- 
tinctly. It seemed to import that one Antipater, in the 
time of Alexander^ had come hither ; but whether he pen- 
etrated into the depjhs of the cavern, he (Joes not thiirfc 
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fir to inform u«.'' This account ofso beautiful and strik- 
ing a scene, may serte to give U3 some idea of the subter- 
raoeous woadersof nalure. Goidsmuf^^ 



SECTION r. 
Earthquake at Catanea, 

1. Onk of the earthquakes most particularly deeenbflil 
in history is thnt which happened in the year 1693 ; ik% 
damages of which were cHiefly fell io Sicily, but its in»* 
lion was perceived in Germany, France, and England, It 
extended to a circumference of two thousand six hundred 
league* :—c hie jly affecting the sea- coasts^ and great rivers, 
raore perceivable also uj)oq the mountains than iu the val- 
Ijes. 

2. Its motions were fto rapid, that persons who lay nt 
their length were tossed from side to side, as upon a roll- 
ing billow, the walls were dashed from their founda'ions; 

' and no fewer than 6ny-four cities, with an incredible num- 
ber of vill^rges, were either destroyed or greatly damaged, 
The city of Gafanea^ in particular, wus utterly over- 
(hroivn. A traveller who was on his way thither, per- 
ceived at the distance of some miles a black cloud like 
night hanging over the place. 

3. The sea all of a sudden, began jjo -roar ; mount iEl- 
eiia to send forth great spires of 'flame; and soon aftora 

s^ock ensued, with a noi^^e as rf all the artillery in the worl^ 
had been at once discharged. Our traveller being oblig- 
ed to aligbt instantly-, felt himself raised a foot from the ' 
ground ; and turning h49eyes to t^e city, jhe with amaze- 
ment saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the air. 

4. The i)irds flew about astonished ; the sun was dark- 
ened, th« beasts ran howling from the hills, and although 
the shock did notcotitinuo above thf£e minutes, yet near- 
ly nineteen tho»^and of the inhabitants of Sicily perished 
ia the ruins, Catanea, to which city the describer >vas 
travelling, seemed the principal scene o^ ruip, its place 
•nly was to be fouod, and not a footstep of its former m»^- 

I BiticjBnce WAS to be seen remaining. Qoldtmilh' 
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SECTION VI. 
Creation, 

;i . In the progrets of the divine works and government, 
.<here arrived a period, in which this earth was (p be cal- 
led into existence. When the signal moment predestined 
from all eternity, was come, the Deity arose in his might, 
siod with a viord created the world. What an iUuMrioos 
moment was ibat, when, tVom non-exi8teQC&, there spraog 
at once iato being this mighty globe, on which «o many 
millions of crecttures now dwell ! 

2. No piepar?\tory measures were reqnired. No loDg 
circuit of means was employed. *^ He spake ; and it was 
done : he commanded : and it stood fast. The earth was 
at ur«it %vithout form and void; and darkness was on the 
face of the deep," The Almighty snrveyod the dark 
abyss; and fixed bounds to the several divisions of natar«. 
He said, " Let there be light ; and there )va« light" 

S. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. Tbt 
BBountaiiifl rose, and the rivers flowed. The sun and noou 
began their course in ihe skies. Herbs and plants cloth- 
ed the gro<md. The air, the earth, and the waters, were 
.stored with iheir respective inhabitanls. Atlsi«t man wai 
inade after the image of God. " 

4. He ajf>peared walking with countenance erect ; and 
received his Creator's benediction, as the lord of (his new 
world. The Almighty beheld his work when it W4W fin* 
iahed, anil pronounced it qood. Superior beings saw wjlli 
wonder this new acce>^sion to existence; '* The m*irning 
atars sang together jnnd all the «ods of God shouted for 



SECTION vtr. . 

Charity, 

1, Charity is the same with benevolence orlove, and 
is the term uniformity employed in the New-Te^taraent, U 
denote all the good atfections which we ought to bear to- 
ward* one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of 
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general benerolenee, floating in the head, nnd leaving the 
heart, as speculations too often do, untouched and cold. 
Neither is it confined to thai indolent good natare, which 
makes us rest satisfied ivilh being free from inveterate 
malice, or iH-will to ou r /e I Ich> creatures, nrithout prompt- 
ing us to he of service to any. 

2. True charily is an active principle. It is not prop* 
er!y a single virtue ; but a dispotition residing in ihe heart, 
as a fountain whence all (he virtues of benignity, can- 
iloTir, forbearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality,- 
iloiv, as so many streams* From general good-will 
to all, it extends its influence particularly to those with 
whom we stand in nearest connexion, and who are direct^ 
ly in the sphere of our good offices. 

5.' From ihe counti^ or community to which we be- 
long, it descends (o the smaller associations of ncighbor- 
bood, relations and friends ; and spreads itself over the 
whole circle of social and donjestic \i(e, I mean not that 
it imports a promiscuous undi^tinguishingaiTeClion, which 
gives every man an equal title lo our love. Charity, '\( 
we should endeavour to carry it so fiir, wo^ld he rendered 
an impracticiible virtue ; and wookl resolve itself into 
were words, without affecting Idte Jteart. 

4. True charily attempts not to sljul pur eyes to the 
distinction between good an3 bad men : nor to warm our 
hearts equally to those who befriend, and those wtio in- 
jure us. ll reserves our esteem for gooil^men, and our 
complacency for our friends. Towards our enemies it in- 
spires forgiveness, humanity and «olicitude for their wel- 
fare* It breathes universal candour, and liberality of sen- 
timent. It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates a^Tu*- 
bility of manners. 

6. It proniptscorrespending sympathies with them who 
rejoice and th«m who weep. It teaches i;s to slight and 
despise no man. Charity is the comforter of (he aiBictec!, 
the prolector of the oppressec', the reconciler of diffiireo- 
ces, i\\e intercessor for offenderj'. It is faithfulness in the 
friend, public spirit in the magistrate, equity sind patience 
in the judge, moderation in the sovereign, and Joy?lty in 
the subject. 

7. In parents, it is care and attention \ in children it is 
reverence ;ind subn»i<??ion. In a word it is the soul of so- 
cial life. It is the sun that ctiliTens and cheers the abodes 

9 
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of men. It i« '* like the dew of Hermon," says tto psalm- 
ht, '' and ihe dew tlint descended on the mountHins of 
Z'ton, where the Lord commanded the blessing, even life 
for evermore.'* Blair. 

SECTION Vlll* 
Prosperity is redoubled to a good Man* 

1. NoNB but the temperate, tbe regular and the virfa- 
«us, know how to enjoy prosjperity. They bring to it« 
comforts the manly relish of asonnd uncorrupteu .ind. — 
They stop at the proper point, before enjoyment t< ^ener-. 
ales into disgust, and p^leasare is con'verted into pain. — 
They are strangers Co those complaints which flow from 
spleen, caprice, and ail the fantastical distresses of a viti- 
ated mind. While riotous indulgence enervates both the 
body and the mind, purity and viflue l>eighten all the 
powers of human fruition. 

2. Feeble are all pleasures in which^he heart has no 
share. The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both nar- 
row in their circle, and short in their duration. But pros- 
perity is redoubled to a good man, by bis generous ute <>£ 
it. It is reflected back upon him from every one whom 
he makes happy, lolhe intercourse of domestic affection, 
in the attachments of friends the gratitude of dependents, 
the esteem an(l good-will of all who knew him, he sees 
blessings multiplied around him, on every side. 

3. ^^ When the'^ar heard me, then it blessed me ; and 
-when the eye saw me, it gave witness to m%^ because i 
delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and hiio 
that had none tojielp him. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me, and L caused the 
^vidow's heart to sing with joy. I was eyes to the blind 
and i^et was 1 to the lame ; 1 was a father to the poor ; 
and the cause which 1 knew not 1 searched out.*' 

4. Thus while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, he brings forth also his 
fruit in its season ; and that fruit he bicings forth, not for 
himself alone. He flourishes, not like a tree in somesol- 
iiery desert, which scatters its bibssoms to the wind, and 
f^ommonicates neither fruit n^or shade to any living thing; 
btti like a tree in the midst of ao inhabited country, wbick 
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to soro'^ aiTonls frienclly shelter, to others fruit ; which i? 
nut only admired by nil for it< headiy ; but blessed by the 
traveller for the shade, and by the hung^ry for iho -io^lc- 
Daace, it bath giveo. • Ulair. 



SECTION IX. 
On the Beauties of the Psalms. 

1. G«EAT'^rfi^«, confers no excnij)1ion from th ft cnr^i 
and sorrows of life; its.?h;vre of th^m frcq'ienily l>oars .i 
melancholy proportiofi to its oxallation. TI>i«* the mon- 
arch ot lste5»l experienced, lie songiii in y\pAy iluit pour" 
which he could not find in ein]ilre ; and nileviatod the dis- 
quietudes of state, with the fixercises ol devotion. lJi« in- 
valuable Psalms con v/?y those coaifort* to olber?, which 
they afforded to himself. 

2. Composed upon pnrl!cular occa«ion«, yd tiesis^ned 
for general u«5e : deh^verod out a** ^"orvic(:^ for ihe l>r.!«l- 
ites under loo Law, 3'Pt no iiis3 uiJi'-ptiii to ll.o ciic>:s.:- 
ftancea of Christians under iho Gospel ; ihi^y prcs^int ic- 
}igion to us in the most engaging dress ; communicatinjj 
truths which philosophy could never invesli^^aie, in a 
style which poetry can never equal ; while history is mrule 
the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends all iti charms 
to paint the glories of redemption. 

3. Calculated alike to proiit and to please, thoy la- 
form the understanding, elevate the affections, and enter- 
tain the imagination. Indited under the intluence of itim, 
to whom all hearts ore knoivn, and all ev.ents foreknown, 
they suit mankmd in all situations ; grateful as the inaona 
tvhich descended from above, and conformed itself to eve- 
ry palate. 

4. The fairest productions of human wit, after a few 
perusals, like gathered ftowers, wither in our hand^*, u'.d 
lo«e their fragrancy : but these Unr;'.dlng plants (^f para- 
dise become, as we are accustomed to them, fttill more 
and more beautiful : their bloom appears to ha daily 
heightened ; fresh odours are emftted, and navv sweets 
extracted from them. He ivho has once tasted their ex- 
ccllcjaciiRS, will desire to taste them again; and he who 
Ittstea them ofteoest will relish them best. 
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5. Ami no^v, conlJ the author flatter himself, that anr 
€^ne woiihl take half the pleasut'c in reading his work, 
v*hich he has taken in writing it, he wouhl notlear tha 
los.-* of his labour. The employment tletached him from- 
the bustle and hurry ef lifCf the din of politics, and the 
Doise of folly. Vanity and vexation fl«\v away for a sea- 
son ; care ao J disquietude came not near his dwelling.—- 
lie arose, fresh as the morning, ^o his task ; the silenc* oi^ 
the night invited him to pursue it; and he can truly say, 
that food and rest were not preferred before it. 

0. Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaints 
ance with it, and nt) one gave bim uneasiness but the last; 
for then he grieved that his work was done. Mappier 
hours than those whica bad been spent in these meditations 
oo the ?ong3 of Zion, he never expects toseein ihis world. 
Very pleasantly did they pass ; they moved smoothly and 
swiftly along ; for when thus engaged, he coanled no lime. 
They are gone, but they have left a relish and a fragrance 
vpoft the mind ; and the remembVaace of them is sweet. 

IJorns^ 



SECTION X. 

Character of ^ilfrel^ King of Rnglamti 

1. The merit of this prince, both in private and public life,, 
may, with advantage, be set i7i opposition tp thai of any 
fjjonarch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or aajc 
n;jtion^ can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the 
complete model of that perfect character, which under the 
denomloalion of a. sage or wise man, the plulosophers h.ive 
been fond of vlelineating, rather as a fiction of their iraag- 
inatioi!, than in hoy^es of ever seeing it reduct»d to prac- 
tice ; fo hi|«i?i!y <4*ive ail his virtues tempered together; 
so jtjslly \veie they blended ; and «o powerfully did each 
^ueveiit Iho other U'\)n\ exceeding its proper bounds. 

2. . iJc knew how to conciliate the most euterpriiing 
fpirit with the coolest moderalion : the mo;»t obstiiV^rte 
persever!\i»c^, with the easiest tiexibilily ; the tnost severe 
jusiicr; with the greatest lenity; the greatest rigour in 
command, wlili the greates^t affability of deportment; the 
hijrltest capacity and inclination for science, with the most 
%hiaiog ialeni3 foractipcv 
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3. Natare also, as if desirous that so Srijht a produc- 
tion of her skill should be set iu the fairest light, had be- 
stowed on him all bodily iiccotnplishmeni? ; vigour of 
lioibs, dignity of shape and air, and a ple<isant^ engaging, 
and open countenance. By Irving in that barbarous age, 
lie was deprived of historians worthy to transTjit his i«me 
to posterity ; and we wish to see him delineated in more 
lively colours, and with more particular strokes, that we 
might at lea^^t perceive -some of those small specs and 
blemishes, from which, as a man* it is impossible he could 
ba entirely exempted. Hume:. 



. . SECTION IX. 

Character of Queen Elizabeth, 

t. There are few per«onage« in history, who have 
been more exposed to the calumuy of enemies, and the 
adufation of friends, than queen Elizabeth j and yet there 
•carcoly is any, whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
uuMsual length of h«}r administration, and the stropg feat- 
ures of her character, wrre able to ovftfcome all jjrcjudi- 
ces , and oblige her detractors to abate much of their in- 
vectives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, 
have, at last^ in spite of political faction, and what is more^ 
of'religious animosity,, produced a uniform judgment with 
regard to hr r conduct. 

a. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance and address, ate allowed to merit 
the highest praises ; and appear not to have been surpass- 
ed by any person who ever filled a throne : A conduci less 
rigorous, less imperious, more sinceie, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been reqnisiie to form a perfect 
character. By the force of her mind she controlled alt 
her mori^ active and stronger qualities ; and prevented 
thefti from running to excess. 

^ 3. Her heroism waii ext,'mpted from all temerity ; her 
frugality from avarice ; her friendsbip from partiality ; her 
enterprize from turbulency and a vain ambition. She 

iuarded not herself, with equal care, or equal success^ 
om lesi infirmilic* } the rivalship of beauty, the 4 c sire 
9» 
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of admiration, liio jealousy oClove, and the sallies of an- 
ger. 

4. Her singular talents Tor government, %vere founded 
equally on her temper and on her cnpacify. Endowed 
with a great command over herself, she soon obtained an^ 

> uncontt oiled ascendency over the people. Few sove* 
rei^ni of England succeeded to the throne in more diffi- 
ct!lt circumstances ; and none ever conducted the govern* 
ment with so uniform success and felicity. 

5. Though unac(]^ainted with the practice of tolera^ 
tion, the true secret of managing religious factions, she 
preserved her people by her superior prudence, from 
those confuskins in which theological controversy had in- 
volved art tlie neighbouring nations ; and though her ene- 
mies were the most powerful princes of Europe, the most 
active^ the most enterprising, (he least scrupulous, she 
was able, by her vigour, to make deep impressions on. 
their state ; her own greatness, meanwhile, remaioing ua- 
i^ouched and uoimpaired. 

6. Thp wise mmislers and brave men ivho flourished^ 
during her reign, share the praise of her success ; but, in- 
stead of le:j?priiug the applause due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed all of them^ their ad- 
vancegieut to her choice ; they wa-re supported by her 
€oiist!incy ; and, with ail their abilities they were never 
ublo to acquire an undtie ascendency over her. 

7. in her family, in the courr, m her kmgdom, she re- 
maineil equally mistress. The force of the tender pas- 
nions was great over her ; but the force of her mind was 
slilt superior ; and tfee combat which her victory visibly 
cost her, serves only to display the firmness of her reso- 
lutioD, and the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

8* The fame of this princess, though it has surmount- 
tJ the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lips stiH 
exposed to anojher prejudice, which is more durable, be- 
cause more natural ; and which, according to th^ different 
views in which we survey her, is capahle either of exalt- 
ing beyond measure, or dimmtshiog the lustre of her char- 
jMJier. This prejutlice is founded on the consideration of 
her sex. 

9. When wt contemplate her as a woman, we are apt 
to be struck with the highest admiration of her qualities 
and extensive capacity ; but we axe also, a]>t to require. 
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some more softness of di*positioi), some greater lenity of 
temper, some of those amiable w^^ne?sea^ by whicit her 
sex is distini^uUhed. But the true mode of estimutiKg her 
meriti) j9 (o hiy asicle all these consideration?, and to con- 
sider her njerely as a rational beingf, placed in authority^ 
atid intrusted with tb^ govermqeDl of oiaokind. IIume» . 



SECTION XU; 

The Slavery, of Kice», 

t. Tbk aU very produced by vice appear* in Ihe de-, 
pendence under which.it bring* the dinner, to circnmi-lan- 
ceg of external fortune. One of the favorite characteris of 
hbei ty, is (he iodependence it bestows^ He who is tnifjr 
a ireemnxfj is above all servih) compliances, and abject 
subjection. Me is able to rest upon himself ; and while he 
regards his superiors with.,proper deference, neither de- 
bases himself fey cringing to them, nor is tempted to pur- 
cha^ their favour by dishonourable mean?. But the sio-> 
ner has forfeited every privilege of this nature... 

2. His passions and habits render him an ab^jolute ije* 
pendeut on the world, and the world's favour ; on .the un- . 
certain goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. 
For it is by these he subsists, and anaoog these his happi- 
ness is sought-; according as his. passions determine him 
to pursue pleasures riches or preferments* Having no. 
fund within him'^clf whence to draw enjoyment, his on- 
ly resonrcfj is in things without. His hopps and fears 
all hang dpoQ the world. He partakes in alljts vicii^si- 
tudes, and is moved and shaken by every wind of for- 
tune. Thiji is to be, in thebtrictest sense, a slave to the 
world. 

3. Religion and virtue, on the other hand confer on 
the mind principles of noble independence. " The up- 
right man is sati:jfied from himself." He despises not the 
advantages of fortune^ but he centres not his happiness in 
them. With a moderate share of them he can be content- 
ed ; and contentui<>nt is felicity. Happy in bis own tiUeg- 
rity, conscious of the^esteem of good men, reposing firm t 
trust in the pi evidence, and promises of God, he is ex-- 
em^ted from eery ile depeodenge on other tbiPS^* 
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4. He cnn wrap himself up in a good conscience, and 
look forward without terror, to the change of the world. 
Let nil things shift around him as they please, he helieves 
that hy the divine ordination, they shall be made to work 
together, in the iwue for his good : and therefore, having 
much to hope from God, and little to fear from the world, 
he caa be easy in every stnte. Ooe who possesses within 
himself fluch an establishment of mind, is truly free. 

5. But shall I call that man t^ee, who has nothings that 
is hia own, no property aSJHired; whose very heart is not 
his own, but rendered the appendage of external thing€, 
and the sport of fortune ? Is that man fr*»e, let hi^ outward 
condition he ever so splendid, whom hi« imperimii* pn?«ion5 
detain M their call, whom they spnd forth at their pfeas- 
nre, to di ndge and toil, and to beg his only enjoy meat from 

•the Crisualities of the world? 

6'. Ifl he free, who mu«t flatter and lie to compa<»s his 
ends; who must Iiear with this man'^ caprice, and * hat 
man's scorn ; mnst prrfess friendship when* he hat«», and 
respect where he contemn?; who is not at liberty to ap- 
j)ear in his own colours, nor to speak his own sentiments; 
who dares not be honest lest he should be poor ? 

7. Bi^liove it, no ch^^ins bind so hard, no fetters are so 
heavy, as those wlitch fasleo the corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world ; no dependence is more contenhptible 
than that under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or 
the ambitious man lies, to the means of pleasure, grain, or 
power. Yet this is the boasted liberty, which vice pron»- 
ises, as the recompense of setting us free from the sstUita* 
ry restraints of virtue. . . l^lair. 



SECTION Xlli: 

The Man of Iniegrityi 

1. It will not take much time to delineate the charae- 
ter of the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain 
one, and easil}' understood. He id one who makes it bis 
constant role to follow the road of duty, according as the 
word of God, and the voice of his conscience, point it out 
to him — He is not guided merely by aJections, which may 
sometimes give the colour of virtue to a looee and unataT 
We character. 
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2; The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of 
oiind, which dpterminea him to esteem nothing hot what 
is honourable ; and to abhor whatever is base and unwor* 
thy in moral conduct. Hence we Sod him ever the same, 
at all times, the trusty tViendylhe affectionate relation, the 
conscientious man of busioess, the pious ivorsbiyper, the 
public spirited citizen. 

3» He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks 
no mask to cover him, for he acts rio studied parf, but he 
id indeed what he appears to be, full of truth, candoiir,and 
humanit>r. ' In all hisjpiirsoits, he knows no path "but the 
faif ,and direct one, and would lauch rather fail •/ success^ 
thnn-^tain it by rfiproauiiful means. 

*". ^Nj^^ver shows us a smiling countenance, while he 
meditates erTTagainst us in his heart. He never praises 
us amohg our fi'tend?^ and then joins in traducing us among 
onr enemies. We shall never find one part of his char- 
acter at variance with another. In hfs manners he is sim- 
ple and aoafifected, in all bis proceediogs, open and censis- 
t«nt. Blair.. 



SECTION XIV.. 

Gentleness,. % 

f. I BEeiN with distinguishing true gentleness fronr pas- 
sive taoieness of spirit, and froin unlimited compliance witli. 
the manners of others. That passive tameness, which, 
submits, without opposition, to ev^ry encroachment of the 
violent and assuming-, forms no part of christian d«ty, but, 
on the contrary, is destructive of geiiera I happiness and or- 
der. That unlimited complaisance, which on every occa- 
sion, falls in with the opinions and manners of others, is 
so far from being a viitue, that it is itself a vice, and the 
parent of many vices, ^ 

2. It overthrows all steadiness of principle; and pro- 
duces that sinful confurinily with the world, which taints 
the whole character. In the present corrupted state of 
human manners, always to assent and to comply, is the 
very »roist maxim we am adopt. It is impossible to sup- 
port the purity and /dignity of Christian morale, without 
opposing the' world on various occasionjj, even though we 
should stand alone. 
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3. That gentleness therefore which helon^s to virtue, 
i% to be carefully distinguished from the mean spkit of 
coward?, and the fawning absent of Sycophants. It re- 
nounces no just vightjrom fear. It gives up iM) import- 
ant truth from tlaUery. Jt is indeed not only consistent 
with a tirm mind, but it nece^arily requires a manly spir- 
it, and a fixed principle, in order to give it any real value. 
Upon this solid ground only, the polish of gentUness^cau 
with advantage be superinduced. 

4. It stands opposed, uot to the most determined re- 
gard for virtue and truth, h\ii to harshness and severity, 
to pride and arrftganee, to violence and oppression^ It is 
properly, that part of the great virtue of charity, which 
m^kes ut UDwilling to give pain to any of our brethren. 
Compassion prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbear- 
ance pi events uf from retaliating their injuries. Meek- 
ness restraina our angry passions ; candour, our ee?ere 
judgments. 

5. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our 
manners; and l?y a constant train of humane alteotion?, 
studies to alleviate the buxdea of common misery. It.- of- 
fice, therefore is extensive. It h not, lilto some other vir- 
tues, called forth only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is 
coDtinually in action, when we are engaged in intercourse 
with men, It ought to form our address, to reii^ulate our 
speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole beLuvionr. 

6. We must not, how«\er, conf^mnd tht« gentfe " wis- 
dom which i« from above," with that artificial courtesy, 
that studied smoothness of manners, which is learned iu 
the school of the world. Such acoomplislunents/ the most 
frivolous and empty may possets. Too often they are 
employed by the artful a«i a snure, too often affected by 
the hard and unfeehng, as a cover to the baseness of their 
mind* We cannot at the same time, avoid observing the 
homage, -which even in such instances, the world is con- 
strained to pay to virtue. 

7. In order to render society agreeable, it is found 
necessary to assume somewhat, that it may at least carry 
its appearance. Virtue is the universal cha^m. Even it» 
shadow is courted, when the substance is wanting. The 
imitation of its form has been reduced into an art, and, in 
Ihe commerce of life, the first study of all who would 
either gain the esteem^ or win the hearts of others, is to 
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learn the speech^ and (o adopt the manners, of cundoar, 
geiitlenesf;, and humanity. 

8. -But that gentleness which is the characteriMic of a 
groodTOan, has, like every other virtue, its f>eat in the 
heart ; and let me add, nothing' except what flows from ^ 
the heart, can render even external manners truly pleas.- 
iug". For no rissumed behaviour can al all limes hide (lie 
real character. In that unaffected civility which springs 
from a gentle mind, there i« a char ra rin finitely more po^1^. 
erful, than in alt the stndied munners of th^^most tinishe^l 
courtier- 

9. True gentleness is founded on a sense of fvhat we 
owe to HIM who made ns, and to the common nature of 
which we all share, ll arises from reflection on our own 
fcelingH and wants ; and from just views of the condition, 
and the duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened arJ 
improved by principle. U is the heart which e«isily re- 
lents, which feels for every Ihing that is human, and is 
backward and "low to inflict the least wound. 

10. It is aifable in its address^ aad mild in its demean* 
onr, ever readj to oblige, and willing to be obliged by 
ethers, breathing habitual kindne^ towards friends, cour- 
tesy to strangers, long-suffering to enemies; It exercises 
authority with moderation, adminisf^rs reproof with ten- 
derness ; confers favors with ease and nvpdesly. li is un- 
assuming in opinion and temperate in eeal. It contends 
not eagerly about trifles— slow to contradict, and stilt 
slower to blame— -but prompt .to allay dissension, and to 
restore peace. 

H. It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the a^ 
fairs, nor pries inquisitrvely- into the secrets of others, it 
delights above all things to alleviate distress — and if it 
cannot dry up tli# falling tear, to sooth at least the griev- 
ing heart. Where it has not the power of being useful, it 
is never burdensome. It seeks to please, rather than to 
^hine and dazzle^ and conceals with care that superiority, 
either of talents^ or of rank,, which is oppressive to lht)se 
who arc beneath it. 

12. In a word. It is that spirit and that tenonr of man- 
ners, which the gospelof Christ enjoins, %vhen it com- 
mands us, " to bear one another's burdens : to rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and to weep with those who weep, to 
please every one his neighbor tor his good, to beUmaan* 
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tender benrtcd, to be pitiful nnd courteous, to support the 
weak, and to be patient towards all men.^^ Blair* 



CIIAPTF,RVI- 
PATHETIC PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

V 7rial and Execution cf the Earl of Siraffonl, 'oohoftU a sac- 

rifict to the violence of the times^ in the 

rsign of Char Us the First. 

1. The Earl of Strafford defended himself againdt the 
iiccuj!atian9 of the boose ot como3on«« wiih all the pres- 

^ €nce ot mind, judgment and sagacity, that could be ex- 
pected from innocence and ability. His children were 
placed beside him^as he was thus defending his life,and the 
cause of his royal master. After be bad in a long and el- 
oquent speecb^ delivered wilhout premeditation, confuted 
M the accusations of bis enemies, be tbas drew to a con- 
clusion,- 

2. '' But, my lords, I have troubled you too long : — 
longer than I sbouid have done, but for the sake of tbes^ 
dear pledges, which a saint in beaven has left me/^ — Upon 
tiiis be paused, dropped a tear, looked upon bis childreD^ 
snd proceeded. — '* What I forfeit for myself is a Irifle : 
that my iadi^crelious should reach my posterity, wounds 
me lo the bf.art, | 

3. ** Pardon my infirmity. — Something I should havt^ 
added, but am not abje, and therefore let it pats.* And j 
now my lords, for myself, I have long been tangbt, thiil ' 
the afflictions of this life are overpaid by that olernHl 1 
weight of glory, which await* the ianocent. And so, my I 
lords, even so, u iib the u(most tranqnillity, 1 submit m\ - J 
self to your judgment, whelber Ibat judgmeol be life or 
death. Not rny willj but thine, O God, be done T* , 

4. His eloquence and innocence induced those judges 
lo pity, wbo were ibe moat zeaious to coudemo him. The 
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king liimseir w^nt to the boose of lords, and fpoke 
for s; Dine time in hid Hefence ; but the spirit of vengeance, 
which l)ad been chained for eleven years, %va9 now rous- - 
ed ; and nothing but his biood coald give the people Eat« 
i«faction. He was condemned bj both homes of pailia* 
ment : and nothing remained but for the king to give hia 
consent to the bill of attainder^ 

5. Bot in the present commotions, the consent of the 
king woiUd very easily be dit'pensed with ; and immioeoi 
danger might atte.nd hi4 refusal. Charles, however, who 
loved Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant; 
trying every expedient to puj oflfso dreadful an office, as 
that of signing the warrant for his execution. While he 
.continued in this agitation of mind, and state of suspense, 

his doubts were at laH silenced by an act of great mag- 
Danimify in (he condemned tord« 

6. He received a letter from t4iat irnfortnnate noble- 
mair, desiring (hat ftis life might be made o sacrifice lo ob- 
tain reconciliation between tbe king »nd his people ; ad- 
dling that he wan prepared to <lie ; and that to a willing 
mind there .could he no injury. This instance of noble 
g^enero^ity was but 411 repaid by his ^master, who compli^ 
ed with his request. He consented to sign the fatal bill 
by commission ; and Slrufford was beheaded on Tower- 
•hill ; behaving with all that composed dignity of rejoin- 
:ttQQ, which .was eacpected from hh charactjer > Goldwiiihi'^ 



SECTION II, 

An Emimnt instance of trne Fortitude, 

H. All who have b«6a distinguished as servants of 
^God, or benefactors of men ; ail who, in perilous sitna^' 
tions, have acted their part with s'lch honour as to ren- 
der their nameii illustrious through succeeding agesf, riave 
been eminent for fortitude of mind. Of this we have one 
conspicuous exaivple in the apostle Paul, * whom it will 
be inMructrve for os to view, in a remarkable occurience 
•f his lite. After having k>ng acted as the apostle of the 
Gentile-*, his mission caUed him to go to Jetusalem, where 
he Vw^^vi that he was to encounter the utmost violence 
of hi|i eoemtes. 
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S. Just before he set sail, he called together the eU 
derfl of Ills favourite charch at Ephesiis ; and, ifi a pathet- 
ie flpeechy which dvies great honour to his character, gave 
them his last farewell. Deeply afirecte<] by (heir knowl^ 
edgo of the certain dangers to v<rhtch he yfin ei[ posing 
himself, all the assembly were filled with distressj and 
melted into tears. *Tj^ 

3. The circumstances were such, as might have con* 
veyed dejection eveo into a resolute mind; and 'wx>uld 
have totally overwhelmed the feeble. *' I hey all wept 
lore, and fell on PauPs neck^ and kissed him ; sorrowiQ^ 
most of allfor the words which he spoke, that they shoulj* 
tee his face no more." What were then the sentiments,, 
what was the lat^uage of this great and good man ? -Hear 
the words which spoke his firm and undannled mind. 

4. '' Behold I go housd in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there ; save tbat 
the Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds 
and affliction^ abide me. But none o> iheSe things move 
me ; neither count I n^y life dear to myself, so that I might 
Mnish my course with joy, and the mmislry Jirhich 1 _havc 
received of the Lord Jesqs, to testify the gospel of the 
f race of God." 

5» Tht*re was uttered the ¥oice, there breathed the 
Spirit (vt a brave and virtuous man. Such a man knows 
not what it is to shrink from danger, when conscience 
points out his path. In tba; path he is det«rmmed to 
walk; let the consequences be what they may. Thig was 
the magnanimTous behaviour of that |[reat apoistle, whea 
he had persecution and distress full in view. 

0. Attend now t<nhe sentiments of the same exaellent 
man, when the time^of his last suffering approached: and 
remark the majesty and the ease, with which he looked 
on death. ^'1 am now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is A hand. 1 have fou^bt the good fight. 
^ Have finished my course. I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of nghteousoest." 

•^ How many years of life does such a dying momemt 
overbalance? Who would not choose, in this manijer, te 
go off the stage, with suah a song of triumph in his mouib, 
rather than prolong his existence through 9 vrretchei oik 
^e, fitaiaed with sm and shamed Bhir. 
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SECTION Iff. 

The good man'^s comfort in affliction, 

^ T. TriE religion of Christ not only armg us with forti- 
tude againsl the approach of evrl— but, siippositig evils to 
fall npon us with thetr heavicRt pressure, it lightens the 
}oail by m?iny consolations to wWch others are strangers. 
While bad men trace, in the calamities with which they 
are visited, the b^and of an offended sovreJgn, Christiana 
are taught to vi^w them as the well-intended chastise- 
ments of a merciful Father. 

2. They hear amidst them, that still voice whick a 
good conscience bringfs to their ear : " Fear not, for I am 
with "thee; be not dismayedi for I amthy God.^' They 
apply tofhemseWes the corafortabfe promises with which 
the gospi^I abound?. They discover iu these the happy 
tssue decreed to their troubles; and wait with patience 
til] providenee shajll have accomplished rt» great and qooA 
viesigns. ^ ' ♦ ^ 

3. In the m<»an time, Devotion opens to thero its bleSf 
ged and holy sanctuary ; that sauctuary in w4)ich the 
wounded heart is healed, and the weary mind is at rest ; 
where the cares of the world are forgotten, where its tu- 
mults are hushed, and its miseries disappear; where greater 
objects open to our view than any whieh the world pre- 
sents-where a more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and 
catmer light beams on the a£9icted heart. Miair. 



SECTIONMV. 

Tlie close of Life. 

T. When ^e contemplate the closa of life— the termiaa- 
tion of man's design and hopes — the silence that now 
reigns among those, Who a little while ago, were so busy, 
or so gay-who can avoid being toached with sensations 
at once aw ful and tender. What heart but then warms 
with the glow of humanity ? In whose eye does not the 
telir gather, OD revolving the fate of passing and short 
lived man ? 
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2. BcbMd the poor man/ who lays donrn at last the 
burden of hia wearisome life. No more shall he groaa 
noder Ihe load of poverly and loif. No more 8halJ[ he 
]ie«r ibe insolent ci^lte of the master, fcoit whom he recei- 
ved Win scanty wages. No more shall he he raised from need- 
ful clamber on his hedol straw narf^e hiiried>iway from his 
homely meal, to undergo the repeated labonrs of the di^y* 

3 While his h«mble grave is preparin^,^^ und a few 
poor and decaj'ed neighbours are carrying him thiiher, it 
is good for us to Hnnk, that this man too was onr brother : 
that for him the ^geA\ and de^ititiite wife, and thc^needy 
^;hildren now weep- that, neglectecL as he was by the 
world, he possessed^ perhaps^ both a sound understanding, 
and a worthy heart—and now is carried by angels to rest 
in Abraham's bosom. • 

4 . At no great distance from him, the grav^is opeoecf 
to receive (he rich and prnticj man. For, as it is said with 
fimphasis in the parable, " the rich man also died, and wa« 

-SiiiricdJL^JIis riches prevented not his sharing the same 
fate with the p^mwwi-«=^)erhaps, through laxnry, they 
accfxleriited his doom. Thenltidtje^Y-^the-jBourners gcF 
about the streets" — ^^and, whjle in all the pomji and mag^ 
nidcence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs impa* 
fient to eiamioe his vvill^ are looking on one another wDh 
iealous eyes, and already beginning to dispittte about the 
division of his substance, 

5. " One day, we see carried along^ the coflln of the 
•miliog infant ; the flower ju«t nipped as it began to bloa* 
aom in the parents view : and the next day we behold the 
young man or young woman, of booming form and pro- 
mising hopes laid in an untimely grave. VVhile the fune- 
ral is attended by a numerous unconcerned company, who 
s>re discoursing to one another about tfcie news of the 
il\y. or the ordinary affairs of life, let our thoughts rather 
follow to the hoiwe of mourning, andnmpresent to (hem* 
selves what i* passing (here. ~ 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family, fitting in 
.ydent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made ia 
their little society ; and with tears in (heir eyes, looking 
to the chamber th?tt i^ left vacant, and to every memorial 
ihnt presents itself of their defvartedrfnend. By such atten- 
tion to the woes of others the selnsh hardness of our hearts 
i^'ill be gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 
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7. Another day^ we follow to the gpavc^ one, who, in 
;^©ld age, and after a long career of life, has ia full maturity 

sunk at lost into rest. As we are going along to the man- 
sion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to dis- 
course, of ail the changes which such a person has seen 
during the course of his life. He hfis passed, it is likely, 
through varieties of fortunei He has experienced pros- 
perity, and adFersity.-^He has seen families and kindreds- 
rise and fall. He has seen peace and war succeeding in 
their turns ; the face of his country undergoing many al- 
terations ; and the very city in which he dweltj rising in a 
manner, new. around him. 

8. After all he bus beheld, his ftyes are now closed 
forever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst^of a new 
succession of men, A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to fill the earth. Thus passes the world away. Through- 
cut all ranks and conditions, ^^ one generation passeth, and 
anotiier generation cometh; and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated and replenished^ hy troops of succeeding pil- 
grims." ' ' ' 

9. O vain and inconstant world I O fleeting and tran- 
sient life ! When will th# sons of men learn to think of 
thee as they ought? When #iU they learn humanity from, 
the afflictions of their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom^, 
from the sense of their fugitbe state ?. . Bhip. 



SECTION V. 

Exalted Society^ and the renewal of Virtuous Connections, . 
two sources of Future Felicity, 

1. BesiDEs the felicity which springs from perfect 
love, there are two circmhstances which particularly en- 
hance the blessedness of that ^'multitude who stand before 
the throne ;" these are, aetess to the most exalted society, 
and renewal of the most tender connections. The former 
is pointed out in the Scripture, by ^* Joining the innumera- 
ble company of angels, and the general assembly ai^d 
church of 4he first-born ; by sitting down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: '^ 
a promise which opens the sublimest prospects to the n^ 
wan mind. 
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S. It albws g^od men to eDtettain.the Itope, th»t separa- 
ted from M the dreg^s of the bumaD mnss, from the mixed 
nnd polluted crowd in (he midsi of which they now dtvelF, 
Ihey shnii he permitted to mingle mth proph^td, patri- 
archs, aod apostles, with all those greaf and iliustrions spi- 
rits who have shone in farmerages a« the eervanu of 
God, or the henefactors of men ; whose deeds we at& ac- 
cofltomed to celebrate ; whose steps we now follow^ at a 
distance ; aod who«e names w^ pronounce with -veiterarirn. 

5. United to t h if htgh assembly, the blessed, at the 
same time renew those ancient connections with virtuous 
friends, which had heen dissolved by death. The pro-r 
apect of this awakens in the heart, the moBt pleasing and 
tender sentiment (halcao 611 it, in this moria) »tate. For 
of all the sorrows which we are heredoomfed-to endare^. 
»onc is sabjtter as thai occa^ionei! bj the fatal sti-oke which 
sepamtcs us, in appearance, for ever, from those te^whon^ 
cither nature or friei»dshi|i bad intimalel^* joiaed our 
hearts. 

4. Memory from time, to time renews tjie anguish; 
opens the wound whi^ seemed once to have been closed 
and, by recalling joys that are past and. gone, touches eve- 
ry spring of painful sensibility. In' these agonizing mo- 
ments, how relieving the thought, that the separation is 
only temporary, not eternal ;. that there is a time to come 
for re-union with those with whom our hap- 
piest days were spent ; whose joys and sorrows once 
were ours; whose piety and virtue cheered aod encour-i 
aged us; and from whom, after we shall have landed on 
the peaceful s^hore where they dwell, no revolutions of 
nature shall ever be able to part us more ! Such is the 
tociety of the blessed above. Of such are (be multitude 
compoied, who •' stand before the tbroae.'' JUair* 



SECTION vr. 

Tfig Clemency and dviiable ClMracter ofthi Patriareh Josephs 

1. No human character, exhibiied i» the records of 
Scripture, is more remarkaMe and instructive than that of 
the patriarch Joseph, He iaonc whom webcHold trie* 
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in aU th<? vicissHndes of forlowe ; from the candition of a 
slave;, rising lo be r«i!€r pf the land of Egypt; and in 
every statroo acGU»nn?f by his virtoe and wisdoni, favour 
with God and man. When overseer of Polipher'8 house^ 
hh iid^\Uy \vtjft proved by strong ^temptatiof.5, which he 
honour ft Wy resisted, , 

2. Wheii throii»H into prisoTi by the artifice of n false- 
woman, his integrity and pfndeoce soon Mndftred hirn 
cr>nflf»iciious, even in that dark mansion.. When eallpd 
jntn the prr«^oc*j of Pharoah th« wi-e an^exlensive plan 
which he formed for ^nving; th** king-dom irom (he mise- 
ries of iirtpending' famine jniUy raised hinn to a hi^h fta* 
tton,wheroWi hii abiUtles were ena.inentty displayed, in the- 
pubHcf«orvice.'^ 

3. But ifr his whote history* there i« rvo ctrciimstanc& 
so striking and interesting, as liis behaviour to his breth- 
ren who had sold him into slaver3^ ThemomOnt ia 
which he «[i«de hitn^elf knowh to them^ was the most 
critical one of hi»Hfe, and thfe most decisive of his charac- 
ter. It is snch a» rarely oecur» in the coirrse of humab 
evenln-^and is calculated to draw the highest attention or 
'all who are eodowed willi any dcgfree of sensibility of" 
heart- 

4. From the whoVe Icnovir of the narration, it appeart ,. 
that though Joseph, npon- the arriv^il of his brethren ia 
Egypt, mik&e bimsel^f strange to thenr>, y^t from the be- 
ginning he intended to discover himself— -and stadied so to 
condnot the discovery, ii§ might render (he su^r prise of joy 
coniplete. For this end, by affected severity, he took 
measures for bringing down to Egypt ail bis iather's chil- 
dren. 

a. -They were, now nrrived thefe; and Benjamin 
nmoog the rest, who wasr his younger brother by the 
same mother, and ^as particularly beloved by Josephs 
Him be threatened to detain; and seemed wilting to 
allow the re^t to departs Thia incident renewed their 
di^trestf. They aH knew their father^s extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin and with what difficulty 
he had yielded to hi« undertaking this'joumey. 

6/ Should he be prevented from ret ornifigv they dread-, 
ed that gfief would overp<>wfer the old man's spirits, and 
pr*^v« fatal to his life.: Jodah, therefore who^ had particu^ 
larlj urged the necessity of Bonjamio^s accompanying^ bi< 
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brothers, nnd had solemnly pledged himself to their fathet 
for hij» safe returrt, craved,opOD this occasion, ao audii^nce 
of the governor ; and gave him a full accouot of the cir- 
Gumstaocps of Jacobus family. 

7. Nothihg CRD be more interentiog and pathetic thaii- 
this discojirsn of J jidah.* Little knoivmgto whom he spoke^ 
he paints ifi a^ (ho coi'^urs of simple asd natural eloquence, 
the di'«trrsi«tjd <»itiialion of the aged patriarch, basieniDg 
to the close of life ; fong afflicted fgr the los3 «f a favora- 

' ite son, v»-hom he supposed to have heen torn in pieces by 
a beast of nrey — labouring now under anxioos cnDCsro- 
about hi» youngest son, th«* child <yj[ hi« old age, who alooe 
wa« left alive of bis mother, and whom nothing but the 
enlamitiea of severe famioc could have moved a tender 
father to send from home, and expose to the dangers of a 
foreign land. 

8. *' If we bring him not back with op, we shall bring 
4own the grey heir* of thy servant, out father^ with 
sorrow to the grave. I pray thee, therefore, let thy ser- 
vant abide, instead of the young man, a bondman to our 
h)rd. For how shall 1 go up to my father, and Benjamin, 
not with me? lest I see the (svii that shall come on mj 
father." 

9. Upon this relation Joseph could no^longer'restrain him- 
•elf. The tender ideas of his father, and his fathers house, . 
of his ancient home, hi9 country and his kindred,of the dis- 
tress of his femily, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly upon his mind to bear any farther concealment- 
" He cried, Cause every man to go out from me— and he 
wept aloud*" 

10. The tears which he shed were not the tears of 
grief* They were the burst of affection. They were the 
effusions'of aheart oversowing with all the^iender sensibil- 
ities of natare. Formerly he had heen moved in the same 
manner, when he first ssiw his brethren before him* '^His 
bowels yearned upon them — he sought for a place where 
to weep. He went into hi^ chamber — and then washvd 
bis face and returned to them." 

11. At that period hid generous plans were not com- 
pleted. But now, when there was no further occasion for 
constraining himself, he gave free vent to the Strang emo- 
of his heart. The first minister to tke king of Egvpt was 
"•ot ashamed to show, thiit he felt a$ 9 maa and » brother* 
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He wept alotid^and the Egyptiang^ anJ the hoageof 
Pharaoh. brtH'd him." 

t2. The first wort!* which bh swalling b<»art alioiveil 
him to pronounce, are tJie mo^t Rtiitable to such an aiTpct- 
ing s<ituatioD that were ever uttered :—'• I am Jcsepb ; 
doth my father jet live?"— What could he, what ought 
he, in that iippft^sioned moment to have said more ? Tbw 
is the voice ornati»re.heTfielf, speaking her own iangtiage ^ 
and it penetrates the heart; no ppmp oi eirpression ; n^ 
parnde of kinilnpfi? ; hnt 9trong a6fection hastening to «<* 
ter what it «trong]T ("elt, 

IS.' ** His brethren conld fir«t answer htm ; for they 
vefe trovibled at his presence.*' Their tilence is as ex- 
I^T^ssive of those emotions of repentance and shame, which 
on this amazing discoTery filled their breasls, and slopped 
their utterance^ as the few tfords which Joseph speakp^ 
«fe expref?ive of the generom agitations wfiich filrugglecf 
for vent within him* 

14. T^o painter could seize a more striking moment 
for displaying the chsracteristical features of the human' 
heart, Ihan what is here prej»ented. Never was there « 
situation of more tender and virtuous joy, on the one 
hand, nor, oh the ether, of more overwhelming confusion 
and conscious guilt. In the simple narration of the sac^ 
red historian, it is set before us, with greater enefgy and 
higher effect, than if it had b«*en wrought up with all the 
cQicijr'wg of the most admi reef modem elo^^eocj* Sk^p^. 



SECTJONVa 

ALTAMOKT. 

The following accmnt of an offetivig^ mcvrvful exif^ « fK* 
luted h^ Dr. YBXing^ 'ooho was presmt iU the melancholy 
scene, 

K The sad evening before the death 0f the noble 
youth, whose last hours suggested the most solemn and 
awful reflection?, I was with him. No owe was present, 
hut bin physician, and an intimate whom he loved, and 
whom he had ruined. At my coming in, he said " Yo\t 
«nd the phy«iician are come to late. 1 have neither life 
nor hope. You both aim at mirade*. Yo« would rat^e 
(h^deadr ■ ^ W^ 
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. 2. Heaven, I Paid, was nferciful !— " Or," exclaifned 
he — " I could not have teen thu? guilty. What has it 
not Hone tO bles«, and to save me 1 — I have Heen too slrong^ 
for Omnipotence ,• I have phicked down ruin." 1 said, 
the blessed Kedeemer— " H«>ld !^ hold J you wound Bie ! 
That is (he rock on which 1 tpfit: — 1 denied his nanie i^' 

3. Refusing lo hear any thing frotn roe, or take any- 
thing froni.the phys^ician, he lay silent, i^s far as sadden 
dart* of i*aio would permit, till the clock struck; Then 
with vehemence he exclaimed : — ^' Oh ! lime ! time f iX U 
fit thou shouldest thus strike thy murderer to the heart t — 
How art thoii fled forever I A month! — Oh, for a single 
iveek ! I ask not for year? ! though an age were too Htde 
for the tnnch 1 have to doT'* 

4. On my saying w* conld not do too mticb : that bear- 
en was a bjessed place — '' So much the worse, — 'Tjs^ 
Jost ! 'tis lost. Heaven is to me the severest part of hell !" 
Soon after, I proposed prayer — ** Praj'you that can, I nev- 
er prayed. I cannot pray — nor need I. Is not Heaven 
on my side already? It closes with my conscience. Ita, 
severest strokes but second my own." 

6. Observing that his friend was^ much touched at this, 
even to tearg — (who could forbear? 1 cou^d not)~with a 
most affectionate look, he said* ^* Keep theSe tears for 
thyself. Ihuve ondone thee- — Dost thou weep for me? 
That is cruel. What can pain me more?" Here his friend, 
too much affecte-d, would have left him. 

6. ^^ JJo stay — thou still mayest hope ; therefore hear 
me. Kow madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou 
listened! and believed,! But look on my pref*ent state, as a 
full answer to tliee, and to myself. This body fs all weak- 
ness and pain ; but my soul, as if stung ^Jp by torment to 
greater strength and spirit, is full powerful to reason; fall 
mighty lo suffer^ And that, which thus trijomphs within 
the jaws of immortality, i? doubtless immortal— And, as for 
a Df^itj^ nothing less than an Almightj could inflict what 
Ifeel. 

7. I was about to congratulate this passive, involunta- 
ry confessor, on his asserting' the two priuoe articles of his 
creed, extorted by the rack of nature, when he' thus very 
passionately, exclaimed :— " Ko, no ! let me speak on. I 
have not long to speak — My muck injured fner»d J HJy soul 
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as my body, lies ia ruins ; in scattered fragments of brok- 
en thought. 

^. '^ Kemorse for the past, throws my though !S on the 
future. Worse dread for the future, strikes It hack on 
thti pJiPt. I turn, und turn, and find no ray Did-t hou 
fecil haif the mountain that is on me, thou tvqpld.'^t strngjrle 
wiih ihe niatyr4or his >itake f and bless heavon for the 
flames 1 — that is not an everlasting flame; thurisnotan 
unquenchable fire !" . 

9» Mow were we struck I yet soon after, slill more. — 
With what an eye of distraction, what afi^ce of despair, he 
cried out ! ^' My piinciples have poi«oned my friend ; my 
extravagance has beggared my boy ! my unkmdness has 
raurdered my wife \ — And is there another bell ? Oh I thou 
blasphemed, yet indilgeot LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a . 
refuge, if it hide me from thy frown !" 

10. Soon after his understanding failed. His terrified 
im igination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever 
i.)rg()tten. And ere the s<m (which 1 hope has seen few 
like him) arose, the gay, young, noble, ingenuous, Accom- 
phshed, and most wretched .\ltamont, expired ! 

11. If lhi« is a man of pleasure, what is «i man of pain t 
How quick, how'total, is the transit of such par.-^ons ! In 
what a dismal gloom they set forever ! how «hort, alas ! the 
day of their rejoicing ! For a moment they glitter ' they 
dazzle! In a roomeut where are they f Oblivion covers 
Iheir memories. Ah 1 would it did ! Infamy snatches them 
from obiivioo. ig^ the long living annals of infamy their 
tnumphi' are recorded. 

12. Thy sufferings, poor AUaraont 1 still bleed in the 
bosom of thy heart-stricken friend — for Allamont had % 
jfriend. lie might hate had many. His transient morning 
\tn\ghl have been the dawn of an immortal day. His name 
might oave been gloriously enroUedm the records of eter- 
inity. His memory might have left a sweet fragrance be- 
[hind it, grateful ,to the surviving friend, salutary to the 
succeeding generation. 

13. With what capacity vras be endowed ; with what 
idvantages, for being greatly good ! But with the talent* 
>f an aogclfa man may be a fool. .If he judges ami<«s io 
he supreme point, judging right in all else, but aggravates 
Ji« folly; as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the 
Piest capacity of being right Dr. Yeung. 

ll 
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CHAPTER VIL 
DIALOaUBS> 

-SFXTIONI. 

.. ©EllOCaifXXa ANB HBRACUTTTS** 

2Vw -oicw an4 Jollies of men should egcciie compda^too rathtr 
ilian ridicule, , * . 

De.nocr.iijts. I FiSD it ifopos&ible to reconcile mjself 
^0 a i\i Intuboly philoMOphy^ J - 

llervclitus. And I ain.e^aally finable 4o approve oflhat 
▼ain philo^'o^bv, *vbich teacher men, to despise ar^i ridicule 
one another. To a ijviae aniJ feeling iniucf, Ibe wqfU au- 
ppars ID a wretchecS aud painful light. 

Dttt^ocritus, Thou art lob innch affected with thefitate 
of thir.jT!^ , and thij is a source of cnisef y to thee. 

IhnxdUUs., And I think tboq art too JitUe moved by it. 
Thy mirth aud ridicule bespeak the buffooti, rather than 
the philoso|»iier. Does it not excite thy compasaioa, to 
«ee mankind s=» trail, so blind, 8o far rdeparled iirom the 
rule*? of virtue? . ~ 

D€iihocritus. 4 am ejr-cited rto la»gbtei;, when I »€C 80 
much impe nine nee and folly. „ . - 

Heradiius, And yet alter all., Ibey, who are the object* 
fjf thy iidicille, include not ooly mankind in gfeneral, but 
Uw per*on$ wilh whooi ibou livest, thy frieuds^ thy family, 
D*y eves thyaelf. . 

DemricrUuSj. 1 care jfery little for all the silly persons I 
meet with ; and thinkl am jastitiabie in dif^erting myself 
with their folly. 

Hcraditas. If they are weak and fooli-h, it mark? nei- 
ther wiiidom nor humaniiy, to insult raJher ihaii pity th«im. 
But is it certain? ttiat thou ait not d^ extravagant as they 

- «f e? \ 

^ *Democritm and Heraditus 'ivere. two ancient philosopher?^ 
the former vf^hom laughed^ andiheUUlerufept^ at ihee*' 
rtff and follies of mankind' 



Demccriius^ 1 presume that I am not ; ftisce m every 
point, my sentiments are the yery reverse of theirs. 

Beraelitus. There arc foJUes of different kinds. By 
Constantly amusing thyself with the errors and mircoa^uct 
«f others, ihuu maysl rendejr thyself equftliy ridicuioos and 
culpable. 

Bemocriim. ThoH art at liberfj' to inddg^e such senti- 

-nents ; and to weep oYer me too, \i' thou hast any tearK to 

«pare. For my part, 1 ^cannot refram from pleasing myself 

with the levities and iU conduct of the world ahoot me.-« 

Are not all men foolish or irregular in their lives ? 

Heraciiitis* Alas! there is font too much reason to be« 
lieve, ihey are so :and on this ground, 1 pity and depiore 
their condition. We agree in this point, that men do no- 
xonduct themselves according (o reasonable and just prin 
€iple«: but I, who do not suffer nayself to act as they do, 
mast yet regard the dictates of my understanding ^r.A feci* 
ings, which compel me to love them^ and that love (A.i me 
with compassion for their mistakes and irregularities.^** 
Canst thou condemn me for pitying my own species;^ 
in> hrethero, persons born in the same condition of life, 
and ilestiried to the same hopes and privrl%e9 ? If thoa 
aboiildest enter a hospital, where sick and wounded persons 
reside, would their wouods and distresses esclie thy roii tb ? 
And yet, the evils oi the body bear no cumparifton with 
those of the mind.— Thou woutdest certainly blush at 
thy barbarity, if thou had^t been so unfeeling as to laugh 
at OI despiHe a poor miserable beiiig who had lost one of 
bis legs ; and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to 
ridicule those who appear to be deprived of the noble 
|)Ow*rs of the understanding, by tbe iitJtle regard which 
, they pay to its dictates. 

Vemocritus. He who has lost »leg is to be pitied, be- 
cause the loss is not to be imputed to hi iself ; but iie 
nrhp rejec|s the dictates of reason and conscience, voiun- 
(arily deprives himself of their aid. The loss originates 
TO his own folly. 

HeraelUuf^. Ah ! so much the more h h«> to be pitied 1 
A furious maniac, who should pluck out his own eyes, . 
vrould deserve more compassion than an ordinary blind 
ttan. 

»cm>cri<iw. Come let tis accomodate the business^-sr 
t1 
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^herc 18 something to be said on each side of the question. 
There is every where reason for laughing, and reason for 
wcepioff. The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it: it is 
geplorablc,^ and ihou lanieiilest oter it. Everjr person 
^iews it in his own way, and according to his own tenaper. 
One point is unquesiionabie, that mankind are prepwte- 
wus r to think right and to act well we must think and act 
^iffi^rcntly from them. To submit to the authonly, and 
rftUow the exainple of ihe greater pa^t of men, would reo- 
rder us to dheh and miserable. ' .. . w 
UtradUvs. All this is indeed true ; but then thou badst 
w real love of feeling lor thy specie^j. The calammes 

•f mankind exite thy mirth: and this proves that thou 

Bast no regard for men, nor any true respect for the v ir- 

tii« ffhich ^hey have unhappily abandoned. 

iQCBffiiic ^*j jr^nelon^ Archbishop o/Cambray. 

jBECTIOlSfH. 
BIOKTSrW, PYTHIAS AKD DIMO^. 

^ €tmiine virm commands respect even from Ac bai. 

B«n»«.fitif AMAzmG I What do I s^ee T It is Py ihias jqU 
«rr*XTt' is fndeed Fy th.as. 1 did not think it possible. 
He has come to die and to redeem bis friend I 
*^ pSi^r Yes, it IS Pythias. I left Uie place of my con- 
fbrmenT with no Pthe. views, than to pay to heaven ihe 
S^tTh^dmade; to settle my lamily concerns according 
lorhe rotes orj^^^^^^ to bid adieu to my children, 

ftar rSh ? is It not the character oi a madman, to seek 

'' '^;:^Ttt^^iosnS^^ though 1 have not deserved 
deX Every prmciple ot honou/and goodness iorbul^ 

iJeXt ought f .uffer de»ih, .uther Ihau m, frieud-- 
*fa.L It wa. Pythitt. «h.in thou ha<l«t decreed to die. U 

4»t|» wbiclTnA* deeisned^uwi tor ttun, but toe mo odI/. 
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Dionysius. But (hoa stipposest, thut rt k anjdst to- io- 
flict de-ith apon thee, as opOD thy friend. 

Pytkiof. Very trwe— we are both eolirely iaaoceDl : 
and it i^ eqaally unjust i& make either ot n* suffer. 

Dionysiui, Why dost thou then nsftert, that it were ia« 
justice to put him to dealfa, indtend of thee ? 

P^hias, It is -uojust, io the name degree, to inflict 
death either on Damon or on myself— but Pythias ivere 
highly culpable to let Damon suffer that death, which the 
tyrant had prepared for Pythias only. 

Dionysiiis. Dost thou then return hither on the day ap- 
pointe<l, with no other view, thnn to save the life of a 
A'iend, by loosing thy own ? 

Pythias. I return in regard to thee, to suffer an act 
of injustice which it is common (or tyrnntji to inflict— and 
with respect to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescoing 
bim from the danger he incurred by hisgenerogity to me. 
Diont/8WS* And now Damon, IH me ad'dreps- myself to 
thee. Didst thou not really fear,- that Pylliia* wouM 
Bever cettirn — and that Ihau wouldest be put to death on 
biM Hccoutit ? 

Damon. I was but too well assured, that Pythiafl 
would inmctually return — and that he would be more SQ- 
Ircilou^ to keep his promise than to preserve hisMife^ 
Would to heav?n, that his relation* and friend" had forci- 
bly det^iined him I He would then have lived for the com- 
f«^rt and bene&t of g^ood men-— and I should have thd^satii- 
.factinn of djf iog for him ! 

Dionysius. What,- does life displease thee t 
Damon, Ye^-^-it displeases me, when 1 see and fe^l 
the power of a tyrant. 

Dionyaius, It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. 
I will order thee to be put to death immediat(*ly. 

Pythias, Pardon the feelings of a^mtm who sympathizes 
with his dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who 
who was devoted to thee to destruction. I come to sub- 
mit to it, that I may redeem my friend. Do not refuse 
me this consolation in my last hour. 

Dionysius, 1 cannot endure men, who despise death, and 
and set my power al defiance.- 
. Damon. Than canst not, then, endure virtue. 

pionysius. No K cafonot endure that proud disdain^l 
virtue, ivhich tontemfis Jif^-whiA dreadl ^o pTiflSh- 
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itiftot ; and which is insensible to ths charms of rich« 
am? t»Un«inre ... 

Ikmon. Thou: west, howerer, that it i« a virtue^ 
whM^h 18 not inseivSible to the dictates of honour Jastice 
and friendship. , 

Dtonysinu^ Guards, fake Pythias to execution. We 
sh^ll see whether Dnmon will conlione to dispi&e naj au- 
thority. ♦ - 

Damon^ Pythiat, by returninf^ to submit himself to thjr 
pleasure, has merited hi* life, and deserves thy fav^wr : 
hut I have excited thy indignation, by resignmg myself to 
thy poiver,in order to sate htm j he satisiied then, with 
this spcrifice, and pu* me to death. . 

Pf^rWos. Hold Dionysius ! remember it wa* Pythias 
alone who offended thee. Damop eoold not -*- 

Dionytius. Mas 1 what do I see and hear I where tft 
I? How inisemble— and ho<v worthy to be so ! I hate 
Ijitberto known nothing of true virloi». I have spent mj 
life in dai ktiess and error. All my power and honours are 
insufficient to produce love. I cannot boast of having ac* 
4|uired a single friend in the course of a reigo of thirf jr 
>ears. And yet the^e two persons, in a private condition, 
love on^ another tenderly, unreservedly confide in each 
other, are mutually happy, and ready to die for each others 
£rc!»ervation. 

Pythias, How couldst thou, who ha^t never loved anj 

person, expec* to have friend? ? If thon badst love<? and re- 

sppctcd men, thou wouldest have secured their love and re* 

spcct. Thou hast feared mankind— and they fear thee— 

,'they deleft thee, 

Dionysius, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me t» 
a third friend, in a connection so perfect; \ give you yo«t 
lives— and I will load you with riches. 

Damon, We have no desire to be enriched by thee — 
. and, in regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or en* 
|oy it till thon become good and just. Without these qnalitiee 
thou canst be connected with none but trembling slaves^ 
aud base flaiterere. To be loved and esteemed by men^ 
•\if fre» a.id generous minds thou most be virtuous, affection- 
ate, disinterested, beniticent'— and how to live in a sort of 
«<juality i«^ith those ivho share and deserve thy friendship, 
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SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Qhrtsiiafiity dej^ided against the cavals of scepticism^ 

BayU. Yes, we bolh were philo»ophers— bat my ph?- 

ioi^<i|>hy was the deepest. Tou dogmatize ; I doubted. 

Locke. Do yoa make doabtipg a proof of depth in philoso* 

phy ? It may be a good* beginning of it — boi it is a bad end* 

Bottle. No ahe more profound our searches are into 
the nature of things, the more nncertainty we shall find^— 
and the most subtle miuds see objections and difficulties 
in every system, which are OTOrlooked or uodiscorerable 
by ordinary understandings. 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosopher 
and to continue in the ro4gar herd of mankind that one 
may have the convenience of thinking that one knowt 
somfithing. I find that the eyes which nature has given 
me see- many things verv clearly, though some are out of 
their reach, or discerned but dimly. What opinion ought 
F to have of a physician, who should offer me an eye- 
water, the use of which woutd at &Hi so sharpen my sight, 
as to carry it farther than ordinary vision — ^but would in 
the end put them out ? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the 
mind, what I have supposed the doctor^s nostrum to be i9 
those of the body» . It actually brought your own excellent 
understanding, which was by nature quicknghted, and ren- 
dered mare so by art and subtlety of logic peculiar to 
yourself; it brought, I say, your very acute understanding 
to see nothing clearly, and enveloped all the great truths 
of reason and religion in mists of doubt. 

Batfle. I own U did; but your comparison is not jusf. 
I did not see well, before I used my philosopbiC'eye wa^ 
ter : I only aupposod i saw well— -but I was in an error^ 
with all the rest of nfankind. The blindness real— the 
perceptiooa were imaginary. i cured myself first of 
thoBe false imaginations, and then I laudably endeavoured, 
to cure other men. 

Loehs, A great cure indeed !! and donU you think that, 
in return for the service you did them, they ought to erect' 
yoi! a statue I 

Bttfh. Yes^it is good for human natve to knotr it« 
11> - '"'-. ^ . 
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owB weaknesfl. Whew we arrog^tly prcwime oo k 
«treDgth wc bare not, we are always in great clanger of 
hurting oorseWeSy or. at least of deterviog ridtcale and 
contempt, by vain and idle eiTorts. 

Locke. I agree with you, tbat bwrnan natnre sboald 
Icnow its own weakness— but it should al«o feel its strength, 
and try to improfe it. This was nay employment a« a. 
phtlo$opber» I eutleavoured to discover the real powero 
•ftbe mind^to see what it could do.as<!! what it coold 
not — to restrain it irom efforts beyond its ability— but to 
leach it how to advance a» far as «he faculties gaye ta it 
hy nature, with the utmost exertion Aod most proper col* 
ture of them would allow it to go. In the vast o^ean of 
philosophy, 1 had tl>e line and plummet always in my 
hands. Many of its depths I found myae if unable ^ to fnib^ 
em— but by caution in soundings and the careful obaerrae 
tions I made in the course of my voyage, 1 fdond'oot some 
truths of so much use to mankind that they acknowledge 
me to have been their benefactor. 

Bat//e. Their ignorance mvikes them h'link so*: Some 
other philosopher will come hereafter, and «how these 
truths, to he falsehoods.^ lie will pretend to, discover o^eE 
truths of eqiial importance. A later ag^e will arise, per- 
haps among men now barbarous and unlearned, whose sa- 
gacious discoveries will discredit the opinions of bis ad* 
mired predecessor. In philosophy, aft in nature, all chan- 
ges its form, and one thing exists by the destrocttoD oi 
another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without n patient investigation, 
gepending on terms not accurately defined, and principlet 
begg^ed without proof like theories to explain the pbe- 
nomena of nature, built on suppositions instead of experi- 
ments, must perpetually change and destroy one another. 
Bui some opinions there are, even in matters not: obvious 
to the common sense of mankind which the mind has re*' 
CidveQ on such rational grounds' of asifiint^ that they are as 
immovable as the pillars of Heaven — or (to speak philo- 
eophically) as the great laws of nature, by which, under 
Ood, the universe is sustained. Can you serioasly think, 
that because the hypoth«&ii of your countryman Descar- 
tes, which was nothing but an ingenious, well imagined 
romance, has lately exploded the system of I^ewton, 
^li^i^ b«Ut OB^^Tf erim^ti ^i g^om^try, the t»e^ 
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most cerUiD m^thoih of di^OTering truth, will ever faiL 
gr that became the whitD^t of fanatics md the divinity of 
the schoolmeo^ cannot be supported, the doctrines of that 
religion, which 1, the d^^clared enemy o£ all enthtiBiasnr 
and false reflflonm|f, Brmly bekercdaod maintained, wilf 
ever be shakeo.. 

Bayle^ if yoit had asked Bescarter, while he was in th«' 
height of. his vogue, whether bis system would ever he 
confuted by any other phtlosophers, as that of Aratotfe 
had been by hi«!, what answer do you sitpirose he w^nid 
have returned t — 
. Lockti Come, come, yon yonrself know the differ^ 
•nee between the foundations on which the credit of tho^e 
systems^ and that of Newton, is placed* Yonr scepticism 
is mjore affected than real. You find it > shorter way to 
a great^repatation, (the only wish of your heart,) toob^ 
jectthan to.defend'— to pnii down, than ta set up. And 
yoitr talents were 'adaitrable fiyr that kind of work. Then 
your huddling logelbtr in a Gritical Dictionary, a pleas- 
ant tale, or obseene je8t$ and a grave argument ag«iinst 
the Christian religion, a witty eonfuttition of some absurdf 
aiuthor, and an Inrtful sophism to impeach some re^pectahJe. 
truths was ptirticufarly commodious ^ to all our young 
smarts and smalterersim free thinking.' But what mischief 
have you cot done to human society ? You have ende'^- 
Toured and with some degree of success, to shake tho3» 
fou&dattodft on which the whole moral world, and Ihe 
great fabric of social happiness, entirely r^t*- iiow could 
yoc as ft philosopher iA the sober hotirs of reflection, an- 
swer for this to your conscience, even supposing you 
had doubts r>f the truth of a systeos' which gives, to 
virttte its sweetest hppes,ao isripenitent^ vice its greatest 
fears, and to (rue penitence its best coosolation^-^which 
resltains even iba leasi approaches to guilt, aud yet makes 
the allowance for the hifirmities of our nature, which 
the stotc-prtde denied to it-»bia< which its renl imperfec- 
tion, and the goodness of its infinitely beiMVolent Creator, 
so evidently require f 

Bajf/e. Th^ mkid is free f and it lov«s to exert its fre- 
dom*. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its na- 
ture^ and • tyraoay^ agaiiist which>il has a right to rebel. 

£tM^, The mwd, though free, hits a governor withui* 
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itself, which may nnd ought to limit the ticrcUe of i6h 
fteedom. That governor is reasoo. 

Bayle. Yes:— but reason, IHce other govetnore, h&s a 
^policy m<>re dependent apon uncertain eaprice^ thao opoa 
aoy fixed laws. And if that reason^ which roles my naioil 
or yoars hasliappened to set up f^ fa?onrile notioo: it noli 
•nly submits implicitly to it, but diRSfre^that the sam^ re- 
spect should be paid to it, by all the rest of oiankind^ 
Kow I hold that any man w^iy hi-wfnHy oppose this de^ire^ 
in another*— and that if be is wise, he«iill use his nimost 
endeavours to check it in himself. 

Locke, f s there not also a weakness of a contrary tkl^ 
ture to this yon are ridiculing? Do we not often take.a 
pleasure to show onr own puwer, and gratify our own 
pride by degrading the notions set op by other men, and 
gene rally respected ? 

BayU 1 beUeve we do—aod by this meane it often- 
happens, thai, >f one man bqilds and consecrates a temple 
to folly, another pulls it down. 

Locke. Be >ou think it beneficial to human societyi to 
ftave till temples pulled down ?' 

Bayh^ I. cannot say that I do^ 

Locke,' Yf.t 1 find not in your writings any mark of 
distinction, to show us which 3'ou mean to aare. 

Bayh. A true phiiosopher, like an impartial histonan 
must be of no sect. 

Locke, Is there no medrum between the blind seal of 
sectary, and a to\n\ indifference. to all religion. 

Bayle. With regard to morality, Iwas not indifferent 

Locke. How could you then.be indifiereat with regard 
to.lhe sanctions, religion gives to morality f How could jioa 
puhHah whdt ti>nds^so directly ^t^d. apparently to weaken 
io mankind a belief of those sanctions? Was not this sa^ 
crificiog the great interest of virtue to the little motives of 
vanity ? 

Bayh, A roan may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wrong, by declarmg that, which, on a fa IK discussion of the 
qu<>6tion, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Loeke. An enthusiaSil', irho advances doctrines prejudi- 
cial to soctety, or opposes any that are useAil to it, has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagina-^ 
tion, to plead in alleviation o( his fault. But your coel 
head ana iouad judgment^ can hare ao sach exctiie., 
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knoif verj well there are pastagef in a]] yoQr wark«, and 
tho«4# not fetv, ivhere you talk likt^ a rigid moralifiU 1 
&aie also heard that your character WH9 tire)*roachHbly 
good. But vfhen, in the mckst laboured partofyour wril- 
ing*, you §ap the sorest foundations of all mnraj duiiea; 
what arails it tu others, or in (he conducl of your life, 
you appeared (o respect them ' How n^'iny, wb« have 
strooger{pa49tQD8 than you bad^ndfde^irous to get rid of th« 
cfirb that restrains them, will lay hold of your scepticism^ 
to set themselves loose from all obligation^ of virtue i 
What a mbfortone it is fo have m^^o. such a nse of sqcU 
talents I V would have been better for you ami for mnu 
ktnd, ifyou had been one of the dallH»t Dutch theologians^ 
or the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent. 
The.rich6s of th<$ mind, like those of fortune, may be em<* 
ployed so perversely, as to become a nuisance aa^ P^>t> 
instead of an oraament and sapport io society. 

Baylt. Yon aro rery severe upon me. — But do yoit 
count it no merit, no service to mankinds to deliver tbem 
from the frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the de- 
liriums of fanaticism, and (i'om the terrors and follies o^ 
superstition ? Consider bow-much mischief these have done 
to the world ! Even in the last age, what massacres, what 
csvil wars, wtet c tavuUions of goserament, what confu* 
sion in society, did they produce ! Nay, in that we botii> 
]ived in, though 4Duch more enlightened than the former, 
did I not see them occasion a violeet persecution in xnj 
own country f and can yoa blame me for striking at the 
mot of these evils? 

Locke. The root of iheie evils you well know^ was 
false religjon ; but you struck at the true. Heaven and 
hell are not more different, than the system of faith^I de- 
fended, and that which produced foe horrors of which yoa 
speak. Why would you so fallaciously confound them 
together in some of your writings, that it requires much 
more judgment, and a more dilii^ent attentioni than ordin- 
ary readers have, to separate them agaiffy and to make 
the proper distinction ? 

This indeed,is the fir^eat afi %f th« most celebrated free- - 
t-hinkers. They recommend themsdves to warm and m- 
getKious miods« by lively strok^v of wit, and by ai^oments 
really strong, against superstition, enthusiasm, and priesl- 
<?rnffc Boi at the same lime, they insidiously tlir«wtfta 
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co'ouwof these opon the fair fare of true religton ; and 
dre«f> her out in their garb, with the .malignant inteolion 
to render her ndions or despicable, Co those who hate not 
pnnetrat ion enongh t^ discern the impious fraud. SoRie^ 
of them may have thun deceived- themselves, as well as 
oihe«'a. Yet it is certain, n^ book that erer was written 
by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so repugnant to 
priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny^ to all absurd superstitionsy 
to ail that can tend to disturb or 'mjure society, as that 
gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Bayle. Mankind are so made, that, when they hate 
been over-heated, th^y cannot be brought to a proper 
temper again- tiH they have been over-cooled. My scep- 
ticism might be necessary, to abate the fever and phreozy 
of false religicn.. 

Locke. A ivise prescription, indeed^, to bring otia para- 
lytica! state of the mind,(for such scepticism as vonrs is ik 
palsy, which deprives the mind of alt vigour, and deadens 
its natural powers,)^ in order to take off a fever, whicfr 
temperance, and the milk ef the evangelical doc trmes, 
ivould probably care. 

Bwjle. i acknowledge- that those medicines hare ^ 
groat power. But few doctors apply them untainted with 
the mixtuieof some harsher drugs, or some ^unsafe au<t 
ridiculous nostrums^ of their own, 

Locke. What you now say is too true— Ood has giveik 
us a most evcelleot Mhystc for the soul, and all its diseases; 
bill bad and inicrested physicians, or ignorant and eoficeit- 
ed quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, thg^t 
iB«f h of the benefit «f it U unhappily lost 
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CHAPTER VIH. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

OTCtlONI. . - 

Cicero against Verres. 

I. The time IS come, Father?, when that which hs§ 
loRg been vvUhed fot, towards allay ingf (he envy your or- 
-dev has been dubjecc . to, and resioving the impatatione 
^gHiDftt triaU, is t^ffVctnatly patio your power. An opin- 
ion baa lofig* prevailed,, not odIj here at home, but like- 
wise ID foreign countries, both dangerous to you, and per- 
nicious to the stater— that in prosecutions, men of wealth 
« re always sate, however clearly conr.icted. 

8. There is now to be brought npou his trial before 
700, to the contusion, I hope, of the propagators of this 
slanderous imputation, one whose life and actions condemn 
bim in the opinion of all impartial persons; but who, ac- 
oordiog to his owA reckoning and .declared dependance 
«poQ bis riches, is already acqnitted; I mean Cat us Ver- 
res.' I demand justice of you. Fathers, *]pon. the robber 
of the public treasury, the oppross^or of Asia Minor and 
Tamphylia, the iuvader of the rights aAd privileges «f 
Kotnens, the scourge and curse of Sicily . 

3. If that sentence i« passed upon htm which his crimes 
deserve, your authority, Fathers^ Will be venerable and 
sacred in llie eyes of ttie public ; but it his great riches 
should bias you to blip favour, 1 i^till gain one points — to 
aiake jt apparent in alt the world, that what was wanting 
in thii case, was not a criminal nor a prosecutor, but jus- 
tice and adequate puaisbineot. 

4 To pass ov^er ttie shameful irregularities of his 
youUi what does bis qnaetorship, the first put>hc employ- 
jneot that he held what does it exhibit, but one contina«^d 
tceQv •! villaoies? Coeins Carbo plundered of the public 
money by hid own treasiirer, a consul '^tripped and betray- 
ed, an army de»erted and reduced to want, a province 
ffobbed, the qiiti aod rebgious rigbts of a people vioial- 
eti. 
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5. Tl^e employment he beld in Asin Minor and Pam- 
^ihytta^ wh«t did it produce buc ifae ruin of tliose couot- 
1*16!* ? in which houees, ciiies dnd temples, were robbed 
hy him. Whal wat his conduct in bits pLsetorabip here at 
liotne ? Let the piondeied templet, ani public works neg- 
lected, thttt he might embezzle the money inteoded tot 
canyiug them on, bear witness. How did he discbai^e I 

'the office of a judg^e ? Let those who suffered by his m- ' 
jufitice answer. jbat his praBtbi«htp in Sicily crowns all 
fcifl work* of wickedness, and ^nisbeb a lasting raoBomeBt 
to hirtnfamy. 

6. The mischiefi done by him in, that onbappy count- 
•ry^ during the three y^ars ol^his luiqaitottttadaimiii.rauoD, 
fire »uch, that many years, under the wiseit and best of 
yttetura, will not be btiflicieot to restore things to the 
eouditioii in which be tooud them ; ior it in notonou^, thnt 
dorifig the time of his tyranny, the Sicihans neitliereo- 
Jsyed the protection of ihoirown original laws; of the i 
regulati(in'i» uiade tot their benefit \\ie Roman Senate, 
upon their coming undtT the protection of the comnou- ! 
lyeaUn ; nor o( the natural unaiienabfe rights of men* 

7. His nod ba« decided all causes m l^icily. for these 
^ three years. And his decisrous have broken all la«^, nil 

precedeat, all right, i he huius he haii| by arbitrary tax- 
es and tiuhe^idor impositicms, extorted from the iiidi>$tri- 
ous pool; are not to be coofipitttd. The moat laithfui al- 
lies of th^ commonwealth have been treated as enemies. 

8. HozQun citizens have like slaves, been put te death 
with tortured. 1 he most altrocioos cnmmals for meoe^t 
have been exempted from the deserved punishments; and 
aneu of the most unexceptionaDie chaiacters, oontiemned 
and banished unheard. Tt)e harbours though sotficieotly 
/ortifiedtand the gates of strong towns, have been opened 
to piralCH and ravagers. 

9. The soidieiy and sailors, belonging to a proTioce 
Qnder the protection of the cummouvyeaith, have beea 
starved to diaih ; whole fleets, to the great detriment of 

X the province, suffered te peiish. 1 he ancient monumeots 
of cither Sicilian oi Roman 'greatness, the statues of he- 
jroes and princfs, have been cairied off-, and the temples 
etripped of the images. 

10. Having by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prif- 
cms «;iik the n^at mdttstnous and deserving oi the peo- 
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p)«, he thea proeeeded to order namber^of Roman citi- 
zens to be sU'dQgied in the gaol« : so that the excMnHatioo, 
•' I am a citizen of Rome!^ virbich has otteo, *itk the most 
distant regienis, and among, the moftt barbarous people, 
•been a protection, was of no service to thern ; but on the 
•cimtrarj, brought a speedier and more severe punisbinent 
upon them. 

11. 1 ask /Sow ^Verres, what thoti hast to advance 
agaibsttbis charge? WiU thou pretend to deny it? Wilt 
thou pretend, that any thing ftilse, that even any thing 
aggravated, is alledged against ihee ? Had any pri'.cc, 
or any stale, comroittpd the same outrage againsl the pri- 
vilege of Romau citizens, shoohl %se not think we had 
suflicieni ground for demanding sal i?^ fact ion ? 

12. VVlmt |»uni'^hm?ntnught then, to he infl cted upon 
a tyraonicat and wicked piaernr» who .diired, at do greater 
distance than Sicilv, within «ight of ihe Italian coaiJt, 
to put to the infamniH dcj^th of cr'»cifixion«, th^t unfortu- 
nate and innocpiii citizen, Publiu" Gavins Co-^anni*, only 
-for his having asserted hia priviUge of ciltzenship, and de- 
elated his intention of appealing to the j'i?»tice of hj« c 'un- 
try, agcftifist the cruel npoiei^sor, who had unjustly conlined 
bim in (jrisuQ at Syracuse., whence he had just made his 
escape ? , 

IS. Ttve unhappy man, arrested as he was going to em- 
h»r\i for bin native country, is brought before the wicked 
piaetor. With eye* darling fury^ and a countenance dis- 
torted witb^crunTlyvhe orders the helpless victim of his 
rage tu be stripped, and rod» to be bronght-*-accu9Uig him, 
but without the least ^shadow of evidence^-or even of 4iu8- 
picion, of kaving come to Sicily as a spy. 

14. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, 
*4 am a Koman citiZtU : I have served under Lucius^ Pre- 
this who 18 now at Panormus and will attest my innoceace " 
The blood- thiristy prsetor, deaf to all be could urge in his 
own det^ence ordered the infamous punishment to be in- 
flicted. 

15. Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Roisan citizen 
publicly mangled with scourging 5 whilst the only words 
be uttered amidst his cruel sufferings, were. "I am, a Ro* 
man cifizeu! " With these he hoped to defend himj-elf 
from violence and infamy. But of so little service ivaS 
fcis pririlege to him, that, while he was tbus ass^^rting h^^ 

12 
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cltiztDship, ihe order was given for his execution apon 
tbc croiw^ W. 

16. O Kl^rty I O sound once deligbtfnl to every Roman 
car! 0«aered privite|;e of Rotpan citiz^n<itri()> 1 — orc^ .^a- 
<^ed 1 — ntAv trampled upon !*^B*it f^tiat Iben !— 'Is it come 
to this ? Shall an inferior roag^ifltrate, a governor, whd 
holds his whole power of the Roman people, m ^ Roman 
proviuce, within eight of Uatj, bind, scourge, tortnre with 
iiie and red hot platet^ of iron, and at tast put to the infa-^ 
moos death of a cross, a Roman citizen ? 

17. Shall neither the cries of innpftence expiring in 
agony, nor the tears of pitying i«pectators, nor the maj^^-^Jty 
©f the Roman coiimon wealth, nor the fear of justice of 
bis countr}^, restrain the licentious attd wanton cruelty, of 
a monster, who in confidence of his riches, strikes at the 
toot of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance 2 . 

18. 1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that jfout 
wisdom and justice, Fathers, will not, by (buffeting the at* 
(rocioiis and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to es« 
<9Dpe due punishment, leave room to apprehend the dan* 
gef of a totaf subversion ivf authority, and the mirodociion 
of general anarchy and x:on fusion. Cwro^^ OratiotkSr 



tSECTlON II. 

JSpeech o A dherh al io the Roman Senate^ imploring thiir 
protection against Jugurlha. 

"Fathers !*■"■• ^ 

1. It is known to you, that king Micinsa, my father, o» 
his death-bed, left in charge of Jugurlha, hi* adopted son, 
bi^niunctly with my unfortunate brother HiempsaUud my- 
ee f he children othis own body, the administration oftbo 
ki-. gdom of NumKlia, directing «s to consider the Heiiate 
and jeople of Roraeas propntiinrs of it He charged us 
to upe our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Romaa 
common«^eHllh ; assuring os, that, your protection would 
fjrovc a ietence against all eiieiiH^« ; and would be instead 
of arrniep, fortification* and treasures.— 

2 VVhile tr.y brother and 1 were thinking of nothing 
Ibjpit [i9w to i-eguUte ourselves according t^ the litrecltuil 
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of ou^ deceased father-- Jngnrlha— the most infanions of 
mankind ! breaking: through all ties of gratitude and com- 
moo hunianitj, and traaipHng on the authorily of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, procured the murder of my unfortu- 
nate brother ; and hds driven me from my throne and na- 
tive cotmlry, though he knows I inherit from my grand- 
father IVItxssinissa^ and my father JMicipsa, the friendship 
and alliance of the Romans. 

3 For a prince to be reduced, by vilhiiny, to my dis- 
tressful circumstanes, is calamity enough : but my mif^for- 
lano> are heightened by the consideration — that I tind oiy- 
seli ohliered to solicit your assistance^ Fitther^, for the fer- 
vicea done you by ray unce*tor9, not for anv A have been 
able to render you in my own person., JugurUia has put 
it out of my power to dese* ve any thin«: at your ba?jds ; 
and has forced me to be buithensomcy befoie I toald be; 
ostifof to you* 

^. And jftt, if I had no plea, hut my onde&evved mi«e- 
|.y_ a onci powerful prioce^ the descendant of a race of 
jil«ici.fouB mon»rchs., nnvv, Mithoui any fault of my own, 
dH.«i<jj{'p -.f ev«ry m.p^oH, jiml r*:duced to the neoessity of 
bf ?2ring forf Mgrn a«**i-ti<'»c^, «^ unfit an enemy who has ieiz- 
ed in\ Hin 'i<* «nd my krgdom— if my un^'qunlled distress- 
c? wore -All I t»ii«* t« pU'xd — it would bec(»me iho gr^^-Uness 
et th» Hotn'.iu cnn^munwealth, to protect t! fr ijjured^ 
ar-d ii» ch*ck the triumph of daring wickedness cTer help- 
leF!^ innocence* 

6. But to provoke y.our regen^ment to the utmost, 
Jngiirtha bus driven me from the very dominionfl, which 
the senate and people of Rome gave to my ancestorg; 
and from which, my grandfather, and my father untior 
your umbrage, expelled Syphax and the Carthagenian?. 
Thus, Fathers y<ur kindness to our family is defeated ; 
and Juguiiha, in injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

6 O wietcheilprince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortiioe J 
Oh father Micipsa 1 is this the consequence of thy gene- 
rosity ; that he, whom thy goodness raised to an equality 
with thy own children, should be the murderer of thy 
ehildren ? Must, then, the royal house of Numidia al- 
ways he a «cene of havoc and blood ? \^l|He Carthage re- 
iKainpd, we «nflfered, as was to be expected^ all soita of 
hardships (t^^m their iioslil© attacks ; our enemy near ; 
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oar only powerful ally, the Roman coromohwealtb^at a« 
difltaiicc. 

7. When that scourge of Afrka^ was on more, we con* 
gratulated ourselves on the prospect of established peace. 
But, hisiead of peace^ hphold the kingdom of JVuroidia- 
drenched with royal blood I and the only surivivng son of 
of its late king, flying from an adopted murdere*^ ani? seek- 
ing that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot command' 
io his own kingdom. 

8, Whither— Oh whithershall I fly! If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father^s throne isseized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can- 1 there ex- 
pect, but that Jugurtha should hasten to innbrue, in my 
l^iood, those hands which are now reeking with my broth- 
er's? If I were to fly for refstge, or for assistance, to any 
other court, from what prince can 1 hope for j>rot*ection, 
if the Roman commonwealth give me up? From my own 
family or friends i have no expectations. 

1^. My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach 
of iciolence, and out of hearing of the complaints of his un- 
happy son^ Were my brother alive our mutual sympa- 
thy would be some alleviation But he is hnrned out of 
lif<f»,in his early yont^,hy the very hand^ which should have 
been (he last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia. 

lU. The bloody Jugurtha ha* butchered all whom ha 
suspected to bo in my interest. Some have been destroyed 
by the ling*^nng torment of the cross. Others have been 
given a piey to wild blasts, and their anguish made the 
sport of men more cruel than wild beasts. If there be 
any yet alive, they are shut up in dungeobs, there to drag 
out a life more intolerable than^death itself. 

11. Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from^ that 
height ofpowdr to which you are raised, on the un- 
exampled distress of a prince, who is, by the cru- 
ehy of an intro()er, become an outcast from all mankind. 
Let no^ the crafty insinuations of him who returns mur- 
der for adoption, prejudice your judgment. Do not listen 
to the wretch who has butchered the son and relation* of 
a king", who gave him |>6w'er to set on the same throne 
with his own sons. 

12. I have been informed tbnt he labours by hi? emis- 
saries to prevent your deiermining any thiogf against him 
in his atuence j pretending that I magni/y my distress, and 
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night, for him, have staid in peace in my own kingdom*-** 
But, if ever the time comes, ^heo the due vengeance 
from ahove shall overtake him, he will then dusemhie at 
1 do. Then he, who naw hardened io wickedness, 
triumphs ever those whom his violence has laid low, will» 
in his tarn, feel distress, and suffer for his impious ingrati- 
tude to my father, and his blood thirstj cruelty to my 
brother. 

> 13. O murdered, hutchered brother I Oh dearest ta 
my heart — now gone forever from my sight ! But why 
should I lament his death t He is, indeed, deprived of the 
blessed light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by 
the very person who ought to liave been the first to haz- 
ard his own life, in defence, of any one of Micipsa's family. 
But as things are, my brother is not so much deprived of 
these comforts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, and the endless train of miseries which rendered 
life to me a burthen.. 

14. He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering 
in his own blood. But he lies tn peace. He feels none 
of the miseries which rend my soul with agony and dis- 
traction, while I am set up as a spectacle to all mankind^ 
of the uncertainty of human affairs. So far from having 
it in my power to punish his murderer, I am not master 
of the means of securing my own life. So far from bemg 
in a condition to defend my kingdom from the violence of 
the usurper. I am obliged to a^ply for foreign protec- 
tion f&r my own person. 

15; Fathers t Senators of Rome t the arbiters of na- 
tions ! to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of 
Jugortha.— By your affection for your ch^df en ; by youc 
love for your country ; by your own virtues ; by the ma^ 
jesly of the Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred 
and ail that is dear to you ^deliver a wretched priuco 
from undeserved, unprovoked injury; aod save the king- 
dom of Numidia, which is your own property, from bein^ 
tbe prey t« violence; usurpation, and Cruelty, S^nU 
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SECTION IIL 

The ApostU PauVs noble defence before Fcstus and Agrippa» 

1. Aghippa itaid unto Paul, thou art permitted to 
speak for thyself.— Then Paul si retched forth his hand^ 
and answered for hirnseii.» — I think myself happy, king 
Airrippa, because 1 shall answer for myself this day before 
thee, concerning all the things whereof 1 am accused by 
the Jews: especially, as I know thee to i^e exf»ert io alt 
eus cms and qnestioi^s which are among the Jews* Where- 
fore 1 beseech thee to bear me patiently. 
' 2. My manner ot life from my youth, which was at the 
fiist among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the 
Jews; who knew me from the beginning, (it they would 
lestrfy,) that after the straitest sect of our religion, I lived 
a Pharisee. And now I stand«and am judged f^r the hope 
of the promise made by God to/ onr fathers ; to which 
promise, our twelve tribes, t:ontinually serving God day 
and night, hope to come ; and for this hope^s sake, king 
•Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews, . 

3. Why should it ^e thought a thin^ incredible' with 
you, that God shouTd raise the dead ? 1 verily thought 
with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to .the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth ; and this 1 did in Jerusalem. 
Many of the saints I shnf up in prison, having received 
aulhorit} from the chief priests: and when they were 
put to death, ]gav« my voice against them. 

4. And 1 often punished them in every synagogue, and 
compelled them to blaspheme; and beirg exceedingly 
mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange 
cities. But ds I. went to Damascus, with authority and 
commiaision from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king t; 
I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the bright- 
ness of the sun, shining raund about me,and them who 
joornejed with me. 

5. And when we were all fallen to the earth, 1 foeard" 
H voice speaking to me and saying, io the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, %vhy persecutesi thou me ? It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks.. And I said, who art thou^ 
Lord ? And he replied I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

6. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have ap- 
peirred to thee for this purpose, \o make Xk^9^ aioisier^ 
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and a witnesff, both to these tbio^ which thou hast seen, 
and of (ho^e things in which 1 will appear to thee, d^Iir- 
ering thee from the per^ple, and from the Gentiles, to 
whom I now send thee, Jo open their eye?, und to tura 
them from darkness to light, and from the powpp of Sa- 
tan onto God ; that they m^y receive forgiveness of 
sro9, and inheritance amongst them «vho are sanctified by- 
faith thai is in tne. 

7 Whereopon, O king Agrippa I I was not diso- 
bedient to the heaveniy vi«i<in; but shewed first to them 
of DamascQS. and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts 
of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they should re- 
pent, and torn to God, and do works meet for repentance. 
For these caqses ttie Jews caoght me in the temple, and 
went abont to kill me. 

8. Hnviogf however,, obtained help from God, I con- 
tinue, to ibis day, witnessing both to »mall and great, say- 
ing no olber things^ than those which the prophets and 
Mo«>e8 declared should come ; that Christ should snflTefj 
that he wpuld be the first who should rise from the dead; 
aftd that he would »how light to th^ people, and to the 
Genii letf. 

9 And as he thus spoke for hints^, Festus said, with 
a loud voice. "Paul thou a»t beside thyself, much learning 
hath made the mnd/' But* he replied, I am not mad,, 
most noble Feslus — but speak the wqrds of truth and so- 
berne«. For the kiog knowetb the*e things, before 
whom 1 also speak freely, i am persuaded that none of 
these things are bidden from him : for this thing was not 
done in a corner. , 

10. King Agrippa, believ^est thoo the prophets ? I know 
that thou belitvest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, *'" Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Christian." And Paul re-, 
plied, " I would to God, that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both almost, and altog^f^ther 
such as I a m etcept these bonds.'*^ * Acts XXVI. 

♦How happy waa this great Apostle, even in the most periJouTcIr^ 
enmstances ! though unckr bonds of oppression, his mind wasi free, 
aod raiwd above every fear of man. With what dignity and com- 
pofare doe9 he defend himself, and the noble cau^e he espoused: 
whilst he displays the most compassionate and generous feelings for 
those who were itraugers to the iablimc religioa by vHick h^ w«9 
VQiiBated,. 



SECTION IV. 

Let A MantfieWs splech in the House of Pter^s 1770, en ihe 
hill for preyjenting the delays of justice^ by claiming 
the privilege of Parliament. 
Mr Lords, 

1. Whrn I consider the importance of this bill to row 
Lo*'d«>hjps, I am -not surprised it has taken up so onndi 
of jour consideration. It is a bill, indeed of no cominoD 
mnjrnitude — it is no tesp than to take away from tiro thirdi 
of the tegrii^lative bodj of this great kingdom, certara 
privileges and immunities of which they have been long; 
possessed. Perhaps there is no situation 'the hnman mind 
oan be placed in, that is so difficult and so trying^ as wLea 
it i^ made a jndge in its own cause. 

2. There is something implanted in the breast of maa 
■o attached to self, to tenaeiong of privileges once obtained, 
that in such a (situation, either to discuss with impartiality, 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of 
all human vir'ue. The bill now in question puts your 
lordship* in this v^ry predicament ; and I_ have no doubt 
the wisdom of your decision will convince the tvoMd>, 
that where self-interest and jostice^are in opposite scales^ 
the latter will ever preponderate with your lordships. 

3. Privileges have' been jrranied to legislators in all 
ages, and in all countries. The practice is founded in 
ivis(?om — and, indeed, it is peculiaijy essential to the cop- 
siitutirn of this ronntry, that the members of both hoMses 
should be free in their persons, in cases of civil suita — for 
there may co,me a time when the safVly and welfare of 
this whole empire, may depend upon their attendance ia 
parliament. a 

4. I am far from advising^any measure that would in fu- 
ture endanger the state : but the bill before your lordship 
hn» I am confident no such tendency — for it expressly se- 
cures the persons of the members of either house in all 
civil snits. This being the case, I confess, when I see 
tnaoy noble- lords for whose judgment 1 have a yery great 
respect, standi&g up to oppose a bill which is calculated 
merely to facilitate the recovery of just and legal debts, 
I am astonished and amazed. 

5. They, I doubt not oppose the bill upon public prin- 
c^leti I woaW not vrish to iasiauate^ that private iaterest 
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had the least weight in their determina(ion.r-.The bill Ivntt 
been frequently proposed, and as freqnenly has mi*»carrietl ; 
btit it was always 'lost in the lower hmts^. Little did I ' 
thit\k when it had past^ed the commons, that, it possiblj^ 
could have me^ with ^nch opposition here. 

6. Shall It be said that you my lord*, the grand conn- 
€^il of the nation, the highest judicial and lecrislative body 
of the realm, endeavour to evade, by privilege, those very 
Iqwm which you enforce on yonr fellow-subjects ! Foroid it 
juMlce! I am sore were the noble lord-i as well acquainted 
as I am, with but half of the diiRculties and delays occa- 
sioned in the courts ot justice, under pretence of privilege^ 
they conld not oppose this bill. 

7. 1 have wai»e*d with patience to hear what argu- 
ments might be urged against this* bill ; but I ha'e waitec? 
in vain ; the truth is, there islio argument that can weigh 
against it The justice and e»pediencv of the bill ar6 
such as render it self-evident. It is a proposition of that 
nature, ihat can neither be weakened by argntnent, nor 
entangled wiih soplws try.. Much, indeed* has been said bj 
some noble lord*, on the wisdom of our ancestors, and* ho ^r 
differently they thought from m 

8. They not only decreed, that privilege should pre- 
vent all civil suits from proceeding during the sitting of 
parliament, but likewise grafted protection to the very 
servants of members. I shall say nothing on the wisdoms 
of our ancestoiB ; it might perhaps appear invidious ; that 
is not necessary in the present case. 1 shall only say, 
that (he noble lords who flrilter themselves with tho' 
weight of that refleclfon, should remember, that as cir- 
cumstances alter, things themselves should alter.' . 

9. Formerly, it was not bo fasluoijable either for mas- 
ters or servants to run in debt, as it is al present. For- 
merly, we Were not ihat g*eat commr^rciaV nation we are 
at present; not formerly were merclianl!' ;ind manufactur- 
ers members of parliament as at tnesent. The case is now 
very different ; both m<'r chants and manufacturers are 
with gieat piopiiety, elt'Cled members of the lower hou^*. 
Coromei^ce having thu^ got into the legislative body ot the 
kingdom, ]»rivrlege must be done away. 

10. We all know that the very soul and essence of 
tiade are regular payments 5 and sad experience leacUes 
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V9,that thsre are men^who will not make their regqlttr pay- 
merUs, without the coropQl<>ive power of tb*^ laws. The 
law then rught to be equally open to all, Any exenapliim 
to particular men or p^^riicutar rauk^ of meoj \^^ in a (fee 
and cotniiierciu) country, a jsoleoism <tf th^ grossest na- 
ture, 

11 Bat I will not trouble your lordships with a'gij- 
nipnta for that, which is ^sufficiently evident without any. 
1 A)€\\\ only Hny a few words tr» some noble lords, \\ ho fore- 
see much inconveniency, fr(»m the persons of their ser- 
Yant^ bluing liable to be' arrested. Ooc noble lord ohserve*:. 
thai the coachman of a p6er may be arrested, while he is 
driving his ma^tei to the hGUi«e, and that conj^equeiUW, he 
%vill not be able, to attend hi* d ity in jmrliamenl. 

12. If thi!* were actually to happen^ there are so many 
meth'uU by ivhich the member miji;ht ^lillgel to the hofi-e 
that 1 can hardly think the noble lord is serious m hi?* ob- 
jection. Aiiother nobli* poor, said, f'hat, by this biVl, o le 
mi^bt lose his most vahiable and honesl servants. T'lis I' 
hold to biB B contradiction in teii»^>»; fot U^<inn tit-ither oe 
a valuable seivant, nor nn honest oian, who ^e(s into debt 
which he i- neither able aor willing to pay, till compelled 
hy the law. 

13.-Ij my servant^ by unforeseetj accidents, hiW got it»ta 
debt, aiid 1 -till wish to letain him, 1 certainly wouU pay 
the denuintj. But upon no principle of liberal legi-l.Hioa 
whatever, can my servant t^avt) k fii>e to ^t his Cf ed:t ts 
at defiance^whil** t'or fortv shillins^s only, the honest tiH^f^s- 

- man niny be torn iVom hi? family, and I 'ck«'d up in a gojl. 
It IS monjiterous ir^JM^iice t I flMt'er rnVf^eU, however, the 
deteruuhation of this day «»'ill entii' Iv put •*» end, to all these 
puriiU proceediijgs for the future, bypassing into a laiy 
the hill now under your loidship's conftideration, 

14. I come now to :"*peak, upon what, indeed 1 would 
have glailly avoided had! not been p'-rrticularly pointed 
at, lor the part 1 hate taken in this bill. It has been 
Said, by a noble lord on my left hand,'that I likewise am 
running the race of popularity. If the noble lod meatus 

' by pnptjiarny. hf t applause bestowed by after ages on 
g«M>d and virtuous arctums, I have loiig been struggling ia 
that race ! to what purpose^ all-tr/iDg time can alone da- 
itermine. 

J5, Bat it the n©We lord means that taausfhroora p.ogu^ 
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larity, which is raised without merrit, ^n<J lost withotit a 
crime^ he is much mistaken in bis opiriion I df^fy the 
noble lord to point oat a single aetion of tnv ii^'e, in which 
the popularity of the time? ever had the smallest influence 
on my deternamationf, I thank God I have a tDore per- 
manent and Ateady rnie for tay coivdnct— the dictates of 
my Qwn brea«t. 

16. Those who have foregone thai pleasing advi«er, 
^nd given op their mind to be the shave of every popular 
im pnlse^ I sincerely pity : I pity them still more, if their 
vanity leads them, to mistake the shouts of the mob for 
the, trampet of fame^ Experience might inform them, 
Ihat many, who have been sainted with the hnzs^as of a 
crowd one day, have received their eneoritioo the next ; 
anc? many, wholly the popularity of their limes, have been 
held up as S].>otless patrio.ts, have nevertheless, iippeared 
i3p(>fl the historian's pag(, when t^^utb has triumphed over 
delusion, the assassins of libprty^ 

17- Why tnen the nuhle lord Can think I am ambitious 
of preseni popularity, that pcho of folly, and *»baitow of 
renown, I am at a loss to determine. Besides i d i not 
know (hat the bill now before your lordships will he popu<«> 
lar ; it depends much upon the caprice^of the day. It 
may not be popular to compel pex)pte lo'pay their dehJs; 
and, in that ca8«, the presfut must be a very unpopulas 
bill. 

IS. (* may not be popular, <^i(her, to take away 
any of (he privileges of parliament; for I very well re* 
member, and many of your lordships mdy remember, that 
not long ago, the popular cry was for the extension of 
privilege ; and so far did they carry it at that time, thai it 
ivas said, the privilege protected membprs even in crim* 
inal actions ; nay, such was the power of popular preju* 
dice over weak minds, that the very d^ciMons of some of 
the courts weie tincLnred with that 4<^ctrioe. 

19. It was upduubtedJy an ahominable doctrine, I 
thought so then, and I !hii»k so «tiH ; but, oeV^^rthelesis, it 
^as a i^puiar doctr^e, and CHme immediately from th^ne 
■who are called the friends of libeity, how deservedij^, 
time will show. True liberly,'in my opinion, can only 
exiit 1^'hen' justice is equally administered to all, to the 
l^iiig ^nd lo the beg^gar - t, i •- 

:2<?. Wi^rcisthe iuiiU<;etli«Ji^,oc lyhers is tbe- la 
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4biit protects a member of parlinmeDt, more than any oth- 
er mail, from the ptitiishmcnt d\ie to his crimes ? The laws 
of ihij* councry, allow of no place, nor any employment to 
be a vanctiiary for crimes; and where I have the honour 
to M{ ai« jodtrc, nei'her royal favour, nor popular applause 
aball protfcl the gailty. 

51 I have now only to beg pardon for haTionf employ* 
ed«o much of your lo*di«hip9^ tune, and f am sorry a bill, 
fraught with so many good consequences, has ncl met 
v&'ith ar abler advocate; buti doub! not j our lordships^ 
determmatiim will convince the world, that a bitl^ calcula- 
ted to contribute so much to (he equal diMribufionof jus* 
tice as Jiie present, requires with your lordships but Jirery 
liUl6 support. 



SECTION V, 

Jin Address to Young Pertons. 

1. I iKTEND, m this address, to show you the impor- 
^tanoe of begiuiuog early to give «erious attention to- your 

Conduct. As Koon a« you are capable of rejection, you 
must perceive that there i^*^ a right and << wrong in human 
ocUoojs* You see, that those who are born with the SHinc 
advantages of fortune, are not all equally prosperous in 
the course of Ufe. . 

2. WhiU^some of them, by wise and steady conduct, 
attain distinction in the world, and pHij»s their days wuh 
comfort and honour, oth»»rs, of the sanve rank, by mean 
and vicious behnvour, foriWt the advantages of their 
birth, mvolv^e themselves in much misery, and end ia 
being a disgraCLe to their friends, and a buiden on socie- 
ty. 

3. Early then, may you learn-, that it is not on the ex- 
ternal condition in winch you find yourselves placed, but 
on ihe part winch yoM are to act, that your welfare or 
unhappioees, your honour or infamy, dep6nds Now, 
when beginuiog to act that part, whatvcan be of greater 
onoment, than to regulate your plan of conduct with the 

\ njoai seri«'U*^ attention, before you yet have committtid 
any fatal or irretrievable errors ? 

4. If, instead of eserjing reflection for this valuable 
t)urpose, you deliver yourselves up, at so critical « time 
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'to ftf«th and pleasares ; if voti refuse to listen to any coun- 
sellor but htjtnour, or to attend to anv |>iir8>iit except that 
of amusement ; if,you allaw yourselves to float loose and 
«arrles^ on the tide of life, ready to receive an) directioB 
which the current of fashion may chance togfte yon; 
ivbat can you expiect to f How from 8uch beginaingis? 

5. While so many around you are undergoing the sad 
consequences of a like indiscretion, for what reason ishall 
noi those consequences, extend to you ? Shall yon aMain 
success without that preparation,' and escape dangers 
without that prpcaution, which ate required ol others f 
Shall happiness grow up to you, of its own<accord, and so- 
licit your acceptance, when to the re*»t fd maiikind, it i« 
ihe fruit of long cnUiTatioo. and the acquisition o( labour 
:and care ? . • 

6 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hope?. 
WhatMver be your rank, Providence will not, for your 
sake, reverse it« established order. The Author of your 
b.'MOg hath enjoined you to '*take heed to your ways : to 
ponder the paths of your feet; to remember yourCieator 
in the days of your youth.'' 

7, He hath decreedahat they only who seek after wi«dom 
shall find it ; that fools shall 4)e afflicted, because c»f their 
transgressions ; and that whoever retusrth instruction, 
shall destroy his own soul." By listeiinjg to these admo- 
monitions and tempeiing the vivacity •f youlh with a 
proper mixture of serious thought, you may ensure cheer- 
fulness for the rest of life, but by delivering youi«elve< up 
at preJient to criddiness and levity, you lay the luundation 
of la»«ting heaviness ot heart. 

S> When you lo^vk forward to (hose plans of life, which 
either your circumstances have suggeeted, or your fiiecd-s 
have proposed, you will not h<»«itale to acknowledge, that 
in order to pu^^»ue them with adv^nlnge, some previoiw 
discipline is requisite. Be ae)«ured that whatever is to be 
you! profession, no education is more nece-tary to your 
success, than the acquit fiaent of virtuous dispositions and 
hfibits — This is the univ<'r^al preparation tor every char- 
acter, and every station in life. 

9. Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue^ 
In the usual course of human affairs, it %vin be fonnd, that 
-a plain understanding, joii;ed with acki^owledged woith, 
««t)Btribaies more to ptusperily^ thao the brigheat par' 
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without prciblty of fiononr, Whether science or businesfl, 
or public lite, be your aim, yh\ne fllill enter?, f«»r a |»iiii- 
cipal share, into all those ^reat <lepailment8 of society. 
It i» connected with emin^nre, in every liberal art; with 
vepntdtion, in evcty branch of fair and useful business; 
uriih distinclioa, in every public J«tation. 

10. 'The vigour which it gives the mind, am! tlj^ 
weight which it adds to character — the g^neroo* senli- 
mf^nt* which it breathes the undaunted spirit which it in- 
g|,ireg — the ardour of diligence which it quickens — the 
freedom which it pmtures fiom pernicious and dishorn, 
onrable avocations— are tne foundations of ail that is high- 
ly honourable, or greatly successful among men. 

n. Whatever ornamental or engaging, endowments 
you now possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order 
to their shining with proper lustre Feeble are the at- 
tractions of the fairest form, if it he suspected that noth- 
ing: withm coiTesponds to the pleading appearance without. 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is supposed to be the 
vehicle of malice. 

12. By whatever means you may at first attract the at- 
"tentiofi, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of 
others, CO ly by amiable disposition^^ xind the accomplish- 
ments of the uiind. These are the qualities whose iufla- 
ance will last, when the lustre of all thai once sparkled 
and dazzled has passed aivay. 

h3. 'Let not then the reasons of youth fee barren of tnj- 
provenr.ents, s6 essentia) t^ your future felicity and hon- 
oiir. Now is the seed time of life; and according f 
^what you sow, you shall reap.** Your character is now, 
under Divine Assntajnce^ ol your own forming; your fate 
w, In some measure., put into your cwn hands. 

14. Yoqr nature is as >et pliant and soft. Habits have 
not established their dominion. Prejudices have not pre- 
occupied your undei standings '^Ihe world has not had 
lime to Contract and debase your afiVctions. All your 
powers are more vigorous^ dtsembarrat^ed, and Iree, than 
they will be at any future periud. 

' 15. \^ hatev»r impulse you now give to your desires 
and passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will 
form Iht chanorl in which your [He is to run,n ay, it may 
determine its everlasting ifj-iif-. CM»<ider then thet-mi loy- 
ment of this important period, as the highest trust ^hicfc 
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shall ever Be committed to yon — n* in fhe greai measure, 
deci^iive of your happiness, in lime and in «*ternily, 

16. As in Ihe succe^ision of the seasons^ each by the 
invaiiahle law» ot' nature, affects the producticns^ of what 
i*nest in course— so in tiam:in life, every period of our 
iig'e^ acc<^rding as it is well or lU spent, influences the hap- 
piness of that which is to- foHuw, Virtuous youth e^rudu* 
^it^v Wingfii fofivard acconiphsbed and douii!«hing manhood 
—and such maTihood passes of itselfywrthout uueasinessjio- 
to respectable and tranqvii^l old age. 

17. But when nature is tu^'ned out of its regular course, 
disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vegeta- 
ble world. If the, spring put forth no blossoms, in sutn- 
mer there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit — so 
if youth he trifled away without imf>rovement, \mauhbod 
will probably be Gonterap»ible, and old age miserable. If 
the* beginnings of life have^ been "vanity," its latter end 
•tin scarcely be- any other than '* vexntion ofspirit.'^ 

18. 1 shall Qui^U this address, with calling your atten- 
tion to that dependence on the blessing of beaven, whicb 
amidst all your endeavours after improven>ent, you ought 
oontinually to preserve. It is too common with the young, 
even when they resolve to tread the path of virtue and 
iiononr, to set out with presumptuous confideucc in them- 
selves. 

1=9. Trusting to therr Oiv » abilkies for carrying them 
successfully through . life, they are careless of ap*- 
plyi.ng to God, or of deriving any assistance from what 
they are apt to reckon the gloomy discipline of religion* 
Alas bow little do they know ti>e dangers which await 
them? Neither human wisdom nor human virtue, unsup- 
ported by religion^ is equal to the trying situations whicb 
•ften occur in life. 

20. By the shock of temptation, how frequently have 
the most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the 
pressuf'e of disaster, how often hns the greatest constancy 
sunk ? "Every good and evefy perfect gift, is Irom above." 
W^dom and virtue, as well us "riches and honour come 
from God ^* Destitute of bis favour, you are in no better 
situation, with all ycur boasted abilities, than orphans left 
to zander in a trackless desert, without any guide to eon- 
duct them, or any shelter to cover them from the gather- 
ing storm. 
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21. Correct, then this ill-founded arrogance. Expectr 
not, that your happine«9 can be independent of Him vrho 
made you.> By faith and repenladce, apply to the Re- 
deenoer of the world. By pier jf and prayer, seek^the pro- 
tection of the God of hoaven. I conc4ude with the sol- 
emn wordf,.in which a ^-reat prince delivered his dyings 
charge to bis son ;.>»ord«7; which jeyerv^onng person 
otigfit to consider as' addressed to himself, and to engrave^ 
deeply on his heart :«— 

22. ''Solomon, my son, knovr thou the God of thy fa- 
therfi ; and' serve him with a perft^cl heart, and with a 
willing mind. For the Lord searcfaeth all our heart*^ and 
understandeth all the imagiaatioRft of the thi^ughts. l€: 
tjhou Sfek hirn, he will be found of thee ;: bat if. thou for- 
sake himthe will cast thee off forever.'' Blak. 



SECTION I. 

'Marihqiiahe at Calabria^ in the year ISSfi, 

\. As account of this dreadful earthquake,i8 given by the- 
oelebrated father Kircber. it happenf*d wbiUt he was oa 
his journey to visit Mount ^ina, and the rest of the won- 
ders that lie towards the South of Italy. Kircber is con- 
sidered, by scholars, as one of the srreatest prodigies of 
karning. 

2. **Having hired a boat, in company with four more 
(two friars of the order of St. Fi'^ncii*, and two secular^,) 
we launbhed from the harbour of Messina,, in Sicily ; and 
arrived the same day at the pramontory o( Pelorus. Our 
destination was for the city of EupI.JEmia, in Calabria ; 
wheie we had some bnsinp-js to transact ; and ivhere we 
designed to tarry fm* some time. 

3. "However, Providrnce seemed willinsr to cross our 
design— for we wero obliged to continue three days at 
Pelorus, on account of the weather — and thofigh we often 
put out to sea, yet wa were as often driven back. At 
longth, wearied' with the delay, we resolved to prosecute 
our voyaj[i:e--andallho»igh the sea seemed more than u^^u- 
a!!y agitated, we ventured forward. 

4. "IhcguJph of Charibdis, which we approached. 



seemed whirled roand io socb a manner, as to form m: 
Va:)t hoUoiv, verging to a poiDl in the centre. Proc€ted- 
ing onwa'd« and turning my eyes to .^tna, I saw it cast 
forth large volumes of smoke, of moanCainous sizes, which 
•ntirely covered the idland, and blotted^ cot the verj 
shores from my view* 

5.. ^^This, together wtch the dreadful noise and the sul- 
phurous stench which was strongly perceived, hited me 
with apprehensions,that a more dreadful calamity was im- 
pending. The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual 
appearance : they who have seen a lake in a violent show- 
er of ram, covered all oxer with, hubfoles, will conceive- 
some idea of its agitations. 

6* ''My surprise was stilt increased^ by the calmness 
and serenity of the wjeather-rrnot a breeze, not a cloud, 
ivhioh might be supposed to put all nature thus into mo- 
tion. 1 therefore warned my companions, that an earth- 
quake was approaching, and, after some time, making for 
the shore with all possible diligence, we landed at Tropae, 
happy and Uiankful fpr haying escaped the threatning dan- 
gers of the sea* 

7. *^But our triumphs at land' were of short duration, 
for we had scarcely arrived a( Jesuit's college, in that 
city, when our ears were stunned wtlh a hoi-rid sound,, 
resembling that of an infinite number of chariots, driven 
fiercely forward; the wheels ratt{iiig,and the thongs crack- 
ing- 

8. '' Soon sJlier this, a most dreadful earthquake endued ;r 
se that the whole tract upon which we stood seemed to 
vibrate, as if we were in the scale af a balance, that con- 
tinued wavering. This motion, however, soon grew more 
violent-^and: being no longer able to k^ep my legs, 1 was 
thrown prostrate upon the ground. 

9. 'Mn the mean time, the univensal ruin round me Re- 
doubled my amazement. The crash of tailing houses, the 
tottering of towers, and the groans of the dying, all con- 
tributed toraiflfe my terror and despair. On every side of 
me, (saw nothing but a srene of ruin— and danger, threat- 
ning wherever 1 should fly. I recommended myself^ ta 
God, as my ln?t great refuge. 

10. *'At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary 
happiness? Wealth, hordar, eiitpire, wisdom, all mere 
«^l^ sounds, and as emfty as the babbies of the dsep.* 
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Just fitandingf on the threshold of eternity, notfaingbut God 
iva6 my piea«&re-«and the nearer I {approached) 1 only 
loved him the more. 

11. ^^After some time, however, finding thai I remain- 
ed unhurt, amidst the geoerai concus«)ion« I resolved to- 
Tenture fortfafety»^and funning as faRt ai^I could, I reach- 
ed the shore^ but airoosfterritied out of my reason, I did 
Bot seai'oh long here, till I found (he boat in vvhich 1 had^ 
landed — and my companioBS also, whose terrors were 
even greater than mine. Our meeting^' was not of that 
kind, where every one if> desirous of telling his own hap^ 
py escape,. it was. all silenee, abda gloomy dread of im^ 
pending tenors. ; i « 

12. ^^Leaving the seat of desolation^ we proseciited' 
our voyage along! he coavt^^and the next day came to- 
Rochetta, where we landed, although the earth still con- 
tinued in violent agitation!^. But we had scarcely »rriv<ed 
at our inn, when w« were once more obligtid to retura- 
ts> the boat— and, in about half an hour, , we saw the 
gieater part of the town, and the inn at which we bad put». 
lip, dashed to the grouod)^ and burying the iDhabitaots be^ 
iM;ath the ruins. 

}3, "In this manner, proceedtDg OQward ID onr little 
Tessel findiog no saiety at land^ and yet fro|n the small-. 
Bf 8s of our boat, having but a very daogerom^ continuance 
at sea, we at length landed at Lopiastum, a cast(e midwaj 
between Tropae and Enphssmia, the city to wbtcb, as* &. 
said before, we were bound. . 

14. " here, wherever I turned my. eyes, nothing buf^ 
scenes X of rum and-* horror appeared— towns and castles 
levelled to the ground— Strombalo, tfaoogk at sixty ntles- 
distanee, beUbing iohh flames in an unusual maBDer, and 
with a noise which I could distinctly hear. Bat my atten- 
tion was quickly tsroed from ma;a remote, to conUguooa. 
danger.. 

13. *'Tfae romtiling sound of an approaching eartb^ 
i|oake, which we were by this time frown acquainted^ 
ivithy alarmed us for the eonsequences :.it every momenta 
•eemed to grow, louder, and te approach nearer. The 

?»lace on which we stood now began to shake most dread- 
nliy— so that being tuiable to stand, my companions aD# 
\ caught hold at whatever shrub grtv atXt 10^ «•d'HB^ 

'ni«* t«nel?oe ai tlM mm^mt. 
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16. "After 9om» tim(i, thw violent paroxism ceasinsfr 
we ngaio alpod up, iq order to proftecule our voyage ta 
Eiiphaemia, which lay within sight. In Lhe mean (irne, 
while we were preparing for this purpose, I turned my 
eyes towaiiis the city, but coald ^en only a fri^htful^ dnrk 
cloud, that seemed to rest tipon the pUce. Thi«.the more 
larprrsed ns n^ the weather wan 80 very flerene. 

17. "We waited,, therefore ,^ till the cloud had pa<«»pd* 
away: then turning to took for tho chy,, it was totjillf 
sunk. Wonderful to tell ! Dotluug hnt a dismal and pnirid^ 
lake^as ^een where i4 t^tood^. We looked abotii to ^w^ 
some one that could tell us of it8 sad catastrophe, b'lt could. 
see no person* A|l wa« become a fnelancholly solitude—* 
a scene of hideous desolation. 

18^ Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest ofsoDie> 
human being that could give as a little iofbrmaton, we at 
length saw a boy sating, bjibe sbore, and appearing stu« 
pified with" terror.. Of him, therefore, we inquired con- 
«erning the fate of the city —bat he could not be prevailed, 
en to>give as an aoi^wer.. 

19. We entreated him, with every expression of ten- 
derness and pily, to tell us — but his seniles were quite 
wrapt up in the cootemptation of the danger he had. esca- 
ped. We offered him some victuals, but he )<eemed to. 
loath the sight. We still per^iaedjn our officer of kind- 
ness — but he only pointed to the place o\^ the city, like 
ene oat of his seniles— and thentuaaing up into the woods, 
was never heard of after. Such was the fate of the city 
fiif Euphsmia, 

20. ^*As we continued our melancholly course alonf^^ 
atk^ shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred 
miles, presented ^ nothing but the remains of cities^— and. 
men scattered, without a baibitation, over the fields. Pro- 
•eedifig thas along, we at length endttd our distressful voy- 
age, by arriving at Naples, after haftng escaped a thou?.. 
•atddiiogen^MiialseaattdlMidV'! <l0Mfin|%, 
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SECTION H. 
Lfittr from PUny t& Geminm, 

1. Co we not soroplimes observe a sort of people, wh» 
tljongrh Ihey are (beini»elvp« under the abject dooainion of 
every uice, pbow a kind of malicious resentment agam^t 
the errors. of other8,;ind are fni>re severe upon those whom 
Ihey most resemble ? Yei, .^nrely a lenity of diHpo»«ition, 
even in per<ioos who have the leas't- occasion for clemency 
tbemaelves i? ^f ail virloes tl^e mjost becoming'. 

2. The highest of 2»H ch^rHCter«,.in my estimation, is 
his, who is as ready ]to pardon the errors of mankind, as if 
he uere evfry day guilty of -ome himi^elf, and. at the 
fame time, as caotious of committing a fanit, as if henev-. 
cr forgave one. ft is a rfjie then,. which we should, upon 
ell occasion^, both private and public,, roost religiously ob- 
serve, ;' to bo inexorable to our own failings, while we 
treat tho«e of the rest of the world with tenderness, nofc^ 
cxc.eptiog i'ven such as forgive none but themselves." 

3. I Fhall) perhaps, be ssked, who.it is that ha» given 
occasion for these reflections. Know then ihat a certain 
person lately— but of that when we m^et — though, upon 
Mcond thoughtii, not even. then, lei^t, whilst I condemn and 
expose his conduct, I shall ast counter. to that maxior^ I 
particularly recommend. J/V'hoever, therefore, and ivhat- 
•ver he is, shall remain in silence: for though there may 
b/e some use, perhnos, in setting a mark, uipon the mar>, 
§pt sake of example, there ^will be more, however, io 
ffpariog him /or the sake of bomanity. Farewell. 

JIfilmotK's Phf^, 

SECTION III. 

GBiierffom fliny to Murctlluvut^ on iht death pftok «m»- 
ahlt young woman.^ , 

I. f WRITS this ander the utmost oppression of lor- 
row: the youngest daughter of my Iriend FundaiMis is 
dead! Never surely was there a more agreeable, and 
in«re amiable youi % person, op one who better deserved 
tVktvo eoyojred a 1»d|?^I had «imost Sftid an iomorUl U|^ 
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She bad all the vrifidom nftige, and disereh'oo of a matroof 
joined vvith youthful sweetoeM and Tirgin modesty. 

2. Wiih what an ett^ai^'ing fondness did nhe behave to- 
her father! H'>w kindly and' re^^iectfally receive hia- 
friends ! How affectionately treat all thtise^ who, in their 
respective offices, had the care and edncntton of her!— 
She employed much, of her time io reading, in which she 
discoveied d great strength of judgment ; she indulged 
herself in tew diversions, and those with much caution.— ^^ 
With what forbearance, with what patience, with wbttl' 
courage, did she endare her last illness ! 

3. She com(>lied wfth all the directions of her physi- 
oians, ehe encouraged her sister^ and her father— and 
when all her strength ot body was exhausted, supiiorted 
herself by thf? single vigour of her mind. That, indeed' 
oontinued, even to her lact moments, nnbrnken by the 
pain of a long illness, or the terrors of approaching d^Hth, - 
and it js a reflectior: which makes the loss of her so much 
the more to be lamented. A loss inlinitely severe ! and 
more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it' 
happened !— ^ 

4. She was contracted to a most worthy youth — the* 
wedding day waa fii<'d,and we were all intited. How sad a^ 
change, from the highest joy to the deepest «orrow I How 
shall i express the i»onod that pierced my heart, when I 
heard Fundanus himself, (a» gri^l'it ever fkding out cir- 
eumstances to aggravate its affliction) ordering the money 
he had designed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her 
marriage, to be employed in myrrh and spicet for hcrfu-^ 
neral ? 

5i He IS a mnn ©fgreat learning and' good sense, who 
hns apfdied him^^lf, from his earliest youth, to the nob- 
Ic'jt and most elevated studies ;but all the maxims ol forti- 
tude which he htis received from- books, or advanced him- 
self, he «o« absolutely rejects, and every other virtue of 
hi>i heart givei» place to all a parent's lendeniess. 

6. We shall excuse, we jthall even approve his sor- 
row when we eonsidei what he hu^lost. He has lo.«t a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well at 
his person, and exactly copied out all her father. if hiA 
friend VljirceHinus shall think proper to write to him upoa 
the subject of 8<^ reasonable a. grief, let roe remind Inm^ 
sot to use the rougher arguments &f cooBolatioQ) and f ach 
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<i9>Reem to carry a sort of reproof with them, but those of 
kind and iij^mpafhising' humanity. 

7. . Time *vil| render him more open to the dict'ate^ ^f 
rciiiwn : for as a fiesh wound 9hrink«( back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by d'^grees submits and even requires 
the means of its cure, so a mind, uo(fer the first impre<;8- 
jons of a misfortune, shuns and rejects all arguments of 
•oiisolation, but at length, it applied with tendernesf, 
(2almly and willingly acquiesced ia them. Farewell 

MilmotK^e Flin^^ 



SECTION IV. 

On Discretion. 

t, I HAVE often thought if the minds of men were hii^ 
•pen, we t^houli »ee but little difference between thnt of 
the %vise man,, and ihat of the fool. There are infinite 
reveries, numberless cxtravagancie?, and a succession of 
vanities, wtiich pass through bo'h. The gieat difference 
is, ih-dt the first kxioiv^ ho^ to pick ard ciill his thoughts 
for convertation^ by soppres&mg some^ and commanicat- 
ihg others, *herea!r~the other I*t« the-m all indifferently 
fly out in ^yoriTs. This sort of discretion, hoiveTer, hat 
no place in privalre conversation betweea intimate friend?. 

2. On ««ch occasions, the. widest men^ very often talk 
like the weakest — for indeed talking with a iriend is no- 
thing else than thinking aloud, — Tully has therefore very 
justly exposed a. precept, delWered by some ancient wri- 
ters. That a man should ll\e wi^h his enem}' in such a 
manner, as might leave him room lo become his friend, 
at)d with his fWend in such a manner, that, if he became 
his eoemv, it should not be m his power io hurt him. 

3. The first part of this rule, which regards our be- 
haviour towards an eneniy, is indeed very rcnsonable as 
we!l as very prudential^— but the latter part of i^t which 
regards oiir behaviour towards a friend^ savours more of 
cunning than of discretion, and would cut a man off from 
the greatest pleasures of life, which are the fpeedomsof 
conversation with a bosom friend. 

4. Be!*ifK»fl th.ir,' when a friend is turned' into an cne«- 
fny, the w<irld is just enoogh to accuse the perfidiousness 
•f the Jrieuctj rather (hao the mdiicretion of the persoa 
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who confi<lecl in him Di«»crpnoji doe« not ^nly 8h<iw it- 
gf^lfin vvnr<ls, Imt m all lhf» cii'C«i(nstHfiCHi« oT ;jc'iou; auJ 
IS hke an (inder-a^enl of Pr.jvid'nce, lo guide aud diit^ct 
us in thf» ordinary coocerns of" life.^ 

5 There are many mnvi-. shining qnalHies in the mind 
of mail, hut i\iP.ve. iis DOne ^o u^etul a? discretion, li ii$ this, 
intlee(U whicl) give?! a value to all ihe r^^st— w-tuch «»ets 
at work tn th^it proper times and plac^* ; and turns J hem to 

I the advantage of' the person who i»« jM>«.*e»«sed of Ihem.^-*' 
Wilh'nt il, l»'arning is pedantry, and wii im^K»rli ounce, vir- 
tue itselt' look?* iiki WPiiknesp — ihe he«»t pa-rt«< only qualify 
a uian.lo be inoie spngUiFy to error^^ anth»ct»ve tv. hi«* own 
pn'j'idice. • 

6 Dmcrctiofi does not«nly rndk<^ a man the m-^sier of his 
own parts, but of other mtMi'a. The discreet ican tinds out 
the talents of tho*»e he converges with, and knoivfl hi w (o 
^pply them to proper n^es. Accordingly, if we look into 
particular cummuniiie? and divisi^nM ot rren^ ive may ob- 
serve, that it i» the discreet man, not the ivitty, nor the 
learned, nor the brave, who guides the converiitaiioo, and 
giVjB8 measure* l« the •ociely 

7. A mail wiihgieat tairnts, b\it void of discretion, is 
like Polyphemus m the fable, strong and blind, endutfd 
with an irrenisiablc force, which for want of sight, is of 
no use to him 'though n man, have all other perfections 
yet if he want diiscretion, he will be of no gr^at conse- 
quence in the world ; on th^ contrary., if he have, this sin- 
gh' talent m perfection, and but a common share of others 
he may do what h^ pleases in his particular station of 
Jite 

8 At the same time that I thinic discretion th« most 
useful talent a man can he master of, I look upon cu O i^ 
to he the accomplishment of little, s^tan and nogenei mis' 
miads. — Di^ci^tion points uut et^e n^^lest endstojas; and- 
put sues the most proper and htudable method of attaining 
them : cunaing <in» only private •eltinh aims; aud sticks at 
nothing which may mak* theiu succeed. 

9. Dncretipn has l<i«^ and extended views ; and, like< 

I « well formed eye, commands a whole horizon: cunning 
it a kind of short-<«ighiedness, that discovers the minutest 
objects tvhich'are near at hand, hut is not able to discern 
things at a distance. Discretion, l!»e more it is di"*covere4 
giveiagreauraiithoniy to the pe»ga who ijossesses it j 
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canning when it 19 once detected, loses Un force, and mr^kes 
a man Incapable of bringing about even tbosFp events ivbicb 
he might have done, hadiie parsed only for a plain man. , 

10. Discretion i» the perfection of rea^son j and a gnida 
to UH in atl the duties of life : cvinning i<f a kind o( inMmct, 
that only look^ out after our immediate interest and wel- 
fare. — Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and 
good unde'rstan liiig« : ctinaiiig is of4en to be met wi|fa in 
brutes them^lvefi — and in persons who are but the few- ' 
est removej* from them In sbort. cunning is only the 
mimic uf discretion; aod it may pa^fs upon the weak men, 
in the same maniier as vivacity is often mistaken for wit 
and gravity tor wi<«dt>m. 

11 Tlie ca-^t of mind which is natnral to a discreet 
ma'*, make?* him look forward into futurity, andxoopider 
w licit will be his icnndifii>n millions of ages hence, as well 
m what It is at preitent. H» knows that the misery or 
happiness which is reserved trir him in another world* 
looses nothing of its reality by being placed at so great a 
'di!«tauce from him. The objects do not appear little te 
hifo because they are remote. 

12. He considers, that those pleasures and paios which 
;lie hid in eternity, approach neater to him every moment; 

and will be present with him in their foil weight and 
measure, as much those pains and pleasures which he feels 
«l thiti very instant. For thi^ reason, he is careful lo se- 
ouretohimseU that which isthe proper happiness of hi« 
oature, and the ultimate d^ign of bis being. 

13. Hecarnes his th«ijghis to the end ol every action ; 
und con.^iders the moet distant, as well as the most immedi- 
ate effects of it. He supercedes ev«ry little proj^peit of 
gain and advantage which offers itsell here, ifhedi.es 
not 6nd it consistent with b'\% views of an hereafter. In a 
Word, hia hopei are full ot immoiiality ; his schemes are 
large and glorious, and his conduct suitable to one who 
knows his true interest^ and howte pursue it bv proper 
m^ihod^^ Mdtson. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
^PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION V. 
On the Govtrnmtnt of our Thaughii, 

). A MtTLTiTUDE of c»8es occiir, in which we are d^ 
less accountable for what we thiuk, thaa for what we do* 
As, first, when the introdaction of any train of thought 
depends) 4ipon ourgplyes, and ii our voluntary act— by 
turning' our attention totvard^ tiieh objects awakening such 
passions, or engaging in such ^e/nfiloymenfs a^ we kuoiv 
tnntt give a peculiar determination to our thoughts.— 
l^ext^ when thoughts, by whatever accident they may 
have been originally suggested, are priviledged with de* 
liberation and complacency. 

2. Though the mind has been passi^feflMieir recep- 
tion, and, therefore, free from blame ; ^HPrit be active 
in their continuance, the guilt becones its own. They 
may have intruded at firsi, like unbidden gutsts ; but if 
when entered, they are made welcome, and Jciadly enter- 
tained, the Crise is the same as if they had been invited 
from the beginning. 
3. If we are thus accoiinfabic to God for lho»ights, either 
voluntarily introduced or deliberately indulged, we are no 
less 80, in the last place, for thone which find adnaittrince 
into our hearts from supine aegligence, trom total relaxa- 
tion of attention from allowing our imagination to rove 
with entire licenne, ^' like the eyes of the fool, towards 
the cods of tbe earth.'^ 

4. Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly 
ftnd vanity. They are prostituted to eveiy evil things 
which pleases to take possession. The consequences 
TRUst ttll be charged to our account ; and in tain we fdcpad 
excuse from human infirmity. Hence it a|ipear», th»t the 
great object at which we are to aim in g verning our 
Ihotightss i«5 tp t«ke the most effectual measures tor pre- 
14 
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Tenting: tbe introductioD of such as are siofuT; and fat 
hftstening their expulsion, if they shall have introduced 
themselves without consent of the will. 

5. But when we descend into our breasts, and ex«oi» 
ine how far wc have studied to keep this object in view, 
who caj tell ^ bow oft he hath o5endtd ?" . In no article 
•four religion or morals are men more culpably remisa, 
than in the unrestrained indulgence they give to fancy.; 
and that too, for the most part, withOQt remorse. Since 
the time that reason began to exert her powers, thought, 
during our waking hours, has been active in every breast 
witbofit a •moment^s suspension or pause. 

6. he "Current of ideas bag been always flowin|^. 
The wheels of (he spiritual engine have circulated with 
perpelunl motion. Let me ask what has been the fruit 
•fihis incessant activity, with the greater part of man- 
kind? Of the innumerable hours that httve been em- 
ployed in thmight, how few are marked with huj 
permanent or useful effect ? How many have eitjier 
passed away in idle dreams, or have been abandoned to 
anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and malignant 
passioiiB, ortff^regular and cnininai desiri^s ? 

7. Had 1 power to lay open that store-house of iniqui- 
ty which the hearts of too many conceal ; could 1 iliAfr 
•ut and read to thein a list of all the imaginations ibej 
bave devii^ed, and all the passions th«^y htive indulged in 
secret — what • picture of in en slioqtd 1 present to them- 
selves! What cnme« would they appear to baye perpe«- 
tiated in secrecy, which to their uiost intimate cumpanions 
they dnr!»t i?ol reveal I 

8. Even when nten imagine their thoughts to be in^- 
Docently employed, they toocommunl} suffer them to run 
out iuto extravagant I imaginations^ andchtojeiical plaos of 
what they would wish to atti>in, or choose to be, if tbej 
cuu'id frame the course of things acccoid^ng to their de- 
tiie. Though such employments of fancy come not uq- 
dei the iame description with those which are plain!/ 
cnniinal, yet wholly unblameable the^ seldom are. 

9 Besides the waste of time which they occasion, an< 
the mu«"pplication which they indicate of those iiiteUeciu- 
al p^.^ers vhat w«re given to uj» for much noblei puipo^es^ 
«uch roftSdii >io speculaUons lead us always into tJie nei^li'- 
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^oarhood of forbid'^eo regions. They place as ed danger- 
ons-ground. They are fbr the most part connected with 
aome one bad passion ; and they always nourish a giddy 
nnd frivolous torn of thought. 

10 They nnfit the mind for applying with vigour to 
rational pnrsnits* or for apq^iiesoing in sober plann of con- 
duct. From that ideat wortd in which it allows itself to 
dwells it returns to the commerce of men, unbenf aud re- 
laxed, «ickly and tainted, averse to discharging the duties 
and sometimes disqualified even for relisnuig the pl«^aFuret 
•r ordinary life. Blair, 
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dn the Evils which flow, from ifnrestrained Passions. 

t. Whew man revolted from his Maker, his passions 
tebelfpd against himself; and, from being ^originally the 
ministers of. reason, have become the tyrants of the soul.- 
Hence, in treating ofthis subject two things may be aS"«um» 
ed a« principles : fiisr, that through the present weakness 
of the und^rstandin?^ our passions {^n^te directed to- 
w»rd«* improper ohjpc(« ; and next, tH^Hpn when thf'ir 
direction is j'l^t, and their obj«cf8 arefflTOent, they per- 
petU'illy lend to run into i»xc<»s8; they alwa^t^ hurry us 
toivur'N their gratification, with a blind and dangerous im-> 
pe'no.«ifv. 

2, On thp«e two points then turns the wHele govern- 
ment of our pa«-inns ; first, to ascertain the proper objects of 
their |)firsuii — nnd next, to restrain them in that pursuit, 
when they woold carry us beyond the bounds of reason. 
If there is any pn««»ion which intrudes itself unreasonably 
into our mind, which darkens and troubles o«r judgment, 
9r habitually di«coropose9 our temper ; which unfits ua 
for properly di<«charging^the duties, or disqualifies ns for 
cheerfully enjoying the comforts of lii)», we may certainly 
conclude it to have gained a dangerous ascendant. 

3- The great object which we ought to propose to our- 
selves is, to acquire a firm and steadfast mind, which the 
infatuation of passion shall not seduce, nor its violence 
shake ; which resting on fixed principles, shall in the mid^t 
tf •ontendiog «iB0tioD8, remaiD fr««> and naster of itself ; 
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able to listen cnlmly to the voice of conscience, and pre- 
pared to obey the dictates, without hesitation. ' 

4. To obtain if po.s»il>le, fluch command of pession i» 
one of the bfghest attainments of the rational nature^ 
ArjG:nment» to show its importance crowd upon us from 
every quarter. If there be any ferlite source of mischief 
fo human iffe, it is bejond doubt, the misrule of passion.' 
It is this which poi^ions the enjoyment of indiviHuats^ 
overturns the order of society, and strews the path of life 
with so many miseries, as to render it indeed the vale of 
tears. 

5. All those gfreat scenes of public calamity, which we 
behold with astonishment and horror, h^rve originated^ 
iVoiR the aeurce of violent passions. These have over- 
spread the earth with bloodshed. These have pointedl the 
assassin's dagger, and illed the poisoned bowl. These^. 
in every age, have furnished too copious materials for the 
orator's pathetic declamation, and for the poet's tragical 
song. 

6. When from public life y\ e descend to private con- 
duct, though passion operates not there in so wide and* 
destructive »'ii^^iMrp> we shall 6nd its inOuence to be no 
less baneful; !|f neisd not mention the black and fierce 
passioDC, such as envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose ef- 
fects are obviously noxious, and whos^ agitations are im-. 
mediate misery. 

7. But take any of the licentious and sensual kind» 
Suppose H to have unlimited scope ; trace it thrrughout 
Us course ; and we shall 6nd that gradually, as it rises,^ 
it tninls the soundness, and tro;ihles the peace of his m1nd 
«vep whom it reigns ; that, in its progress,. it engages him 
in pursuits which are marked either wilh danger or with 
shame ; tiiat, in the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys 
Lis fapallh, or debases bis character- and aggravates all 
the miseries in which it has involved him, with the con- 
cluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all the stages^ 
of this fatal course how many have heretofore run ? What 
multitudes do we daily, behold pursuing it with blind and 
headlong steps ?. Jilair,. 
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SECTION VI!. 

On the proper state of our Temper^ with respect to one 
another, 

1. It U ttvideot, in general, that if we consult either' 
pnhlic welfare or private happiness, christian charitjr 
eaght to regculate our disposition in muttlal intercourse. 
But as this ^reat principle adoaits of several diversified 
appearances, let us consider some of the chief forms under 
which it ought to show itself in the usual tenor of 1ife« 

2. What first presents itself to he recommended, is a 
peaceable temper ; a disposiUon averse to give o£fence) 
and desirous of cultivating harmooj^, and amicable inter- 
course in society. This supposes yielding and conde- 
scending manners, otiwillingness to contend with others 
about trifles, and, in contests that are unavoidable, proper 
moderation of spirit. Such a temper is the first principle 
of self-enjopnent. ft is th« basis of all order and happi« 
Mess among mankind. 

3. The positive and contentions, t^|^ytt^d quarrel- 
tome, are the bane of society. ThejI^^^^Htestined -to 
blast t^e small «hare of comfort which dli^^ftas here al«> 
lotted to man. But they. canuatdHitttrD^We peace bf 
others, more than they break their own« TIm hurricano 
rages fir«t io their own boeora, beforo it ts let forth upoa 
the world. In the tempests whidh they raise, they araf 
always lost ; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

4. A peaceable temper most be supported b)ra candil 
•oe, or a disposition to view the conduct of others witk 
fairness and impartiality. This stands opposed lo a jeal- 
ous and luspieious temper, which ascribes every aiution to 
the worst motive, a^d throws a black shade orer overj 
•haracter. If wo would be happy in onrselTos, or ta ourt 
tonnections with otherSi let us guard against thia malig- 
Bant spiric. 

5» Let us study that charity <^ which thinketb no eril ;^ 
Ihat temper which, without degeaerattng into credulity^ . 
will di<4puse as to hi just ; and which ci|n allow us to ob< 
serve an orrop,, without impnting if as a crime. Thus wo:* 
d|im ko kept free fcom that oontinual initattOB^ wbie^ 

m 
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imaginary injuries rise in a suspicioas breast : and shall 
walk among men as our brethren, not as qur enemies* 

6. But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all thaf 
is required of a good man. Ke must cultivi^le a kind, 
generous and sympathising temper, which feels for dis*^ 
trt-tfs wherever It is beheld ; which enters into the cod- 
cernii oi hi» friends with ardour ; and to all with whom he- 
ba* intercourse, ijs gentle, obligingvand humane. 

7. How amiabjp appears such a disposithon, when con- 
trasted with a malicious or envious temper, which wraps 
itself up in its own narrow intereslj. looks with an evil eye 
on the success of others, and^ with an unnatural satiM'ac- 
tion, feeds- on their ditappoiatments or miseiies! Hoir 
little does he know of (he true happinass of life, if ho is a 
St .anger to that intercourse ©f good offices and ond affec*> 
tionSf which, by a pleasing charm, eMischpp men to ooe 
another, and circulates joy tVom heart to li^ f, 

8. We are not to imagine that a ben % :*^nt teiiiper|. 
finds no exercise, unl«»ss when opportuniti^ '»ffer of per- 
forming actions of high generosity, or of ezteQsi?e utility. 
These mayiSel^tn occur The condition af the greater 
part of mankind, in a good measure, precludes tbem». 
But in the prdioary round ^f human afi^irs, many occasiont 
daily present ' themselves of mitigating tb« vexations 
Yvhich others sufiVr ; of »oothing their c*'m^* \ ef aiding 
tbeir inttrest ; of promoting their cheerl'ulne«s or ease* 
Svicb occasions may relate to the smalle^U iocidenta of 

ire. 

v. But let us remember,, that of small incidents the 
-system ot human life is chiefly conpospd. 1 he attentions 
^vhich respect these^ When suggested by real b^niifni't ©I" 
temper, are often more material to th^? happio' «• »i those 
« round us, than actions which, carry th» apptefauce af 
greater dignity and splendour. No /wise er %iu6 maa 
oui?ht to »ccount any rules of behaviour as I)pKii his 
regard, which Jend to cement the great broi^'Hiood of 
munLind in comfortable unioii 

10 Particularly amidst that familiar intercou:#' which 
lielongs to dumrsti IiIh, all the viMues of tamper find an 
ample range li is Ter.y unfortmiaie, that within that cir- 
cle, rm* < too often thmk tlv msielves at hl^efty . to give ua- 
j;eRtraitttid Teat Iq the wjprice of gaseioo wd bumoor. 



Wlwi'«a» there, on the contrary, more thananj wher« 
eUe, it concerns th^wi to attend to the gfOvernm**nt of their 
heart ; to check, what in violent in their tempers, and to 
soften whrtl i« hi»rsh in their manners 

11. For there the ien>per i* formed. There the real 
character dixplay^ iUelf; The form-^ of the world disgfuise 
in**n wh«n abroa^l But within hi<oivn fan[)ily, every man 
is known to he what he tiMiIy i9,. In fill our interca!ir«e 
then with othe-r**, jiarficnUrlv in that which in cinsejjt and 
movt intimt^«, let nscuhWatea peaceabl»^ a candi^!, a gentle 
and friendly temper — this was the temper to which by re* 
peated injunction?*, our holy r*»ligton seeks to form n» Thi^ 
was the temper 6i Christ. This is Uie temper of Heaven.. 

Blaiu. 



SECTION viir. 
Excellence of the Holy Scriptur$8». 

1. ts it bigotry to believe th^nnblimif tmths of the* 
€fo$pe1, with full assurance of fatth ? I glary in <uch bigot- 
ry. I would not part with it for a thonsand worlds. 1 
eongratulate the man who is possessed of it t. for amilsi aU 
the vicissitudes and ealamities of ehe present state, that 
man enjoys an in«vhaustit>le fund of con<ohtion, of which 
it is not w the power of fortune to deprive him. 

2. There is noi a book on earth, so favoui able to all 
the kind and all the fublitne afieelions— or «o unfriendly to^ 
bat»ed and persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every 
sort of'inalevotenca,,as tfie gospel. It breathes Bullying 
thfoa^hout,, but mercy, benevolence, a«d peace. 

3. Poetry issublinr-e^ when it awakens in the mind anj 
great and good affection, as piety, or patriotism, l^i* i» 
one of the noblest efiectt^ «f the heart. The Psalras 
«re remarkable, beyoud ail other wi itmgA, for iheir pow- 
er of inspiring devout emotions. But it is not in this res- 
pect only, (hat they are sublune. Of the divine naiure» 
they Contain the most magnificent descriptions, that the 
foul ef man can comprehend, l^e buudred and fourth 
Paalm, in particular, displays^ the power and goodness cif 
PruVidenCc, in creating and preeervingt be world, and tl>e 
i»;krie«»4nl>e« of aninuU io^it; witb^Urdi majestic bttivi\y 



ft 

anfl b^:in(5, aff it ui vaiQ to look for in any human comp<^- 

•ittOQ. 

4. Sncli of the doctrines of the gospel as are Tevel t% 
human capacity, appear to be agreeable to the pareM truth^ 
and (he soundest morality. All the gfnnius and learnipg 
of th«* heathen world; all the penetration of Pithagora^^ 
Socrates, and Aristotle, had never been^nhle to prodnce 
f nch a system of moral dnfy, and so rational an account o€ 
Providence and man, as tre to be found in the New* 
Testament. Compared, indeed, with this, all other morsi 
and theological wisdom. _ 

Loses, discoaDteQaDO?d^jBnd likefoUy sfaowi. BcaUte. 



fflECtlON IXv 

Xpflections oceanoned' dy a review of the hU$nng9 . pr^ 
taunted by Christ on hi% Disciples^ in his sermon an l&e Mounts 

1. Whah* allnndant reason have we to thank God, that 
this large and tinstractive discourse of our Messed Re^ 
^emer, is so particularly recorded by the sacred his^ 
•tortan. Letsvery one that '^ bath ears to hear,'' attend 
to it: for surely no man ever »poke as oar Lord did -on 
this occasion. Let us fit our minds in a posture of bamble 
attention, that we may *' receive the law from his mooth.f^ 

2. He 0penp4.it with blessings, repeated and most im- 
portant blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? 
ani whom are we taught to think the hapiest of mankind ? 
The meek and the humble ; the penitent and the merci- 
fnl-rthe peaceful and ^ the pore^those that hunger and 
thirst after righteoosnesa^those that labour, but faint not, 
under persecotfon I Lord Khow different are thy ncaxima 
ilrom those of the children of this world! 

3. The? call the proud happ^^— ^and admire the gay^, 
the rich, the powerfufy ^nd the victorious. But let a vaia 
world take its gaudy trifle«, and dress up the foolish crei^- 
tores that pursue them. May our souls share in that hap- . 
yiness, which the Son jof God came to recommend and to 
procure J May vpe obtain mercy of the Lord—may we 

J»e owned as his children—enjoy bis presenc^B— ^and inherit 
bj| lungdon, With theso jenjoyawts^ said thei» hopej^ 
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we will cheerfully welcome the lowest, or the most pain- 
ful circnmslances. 

4. Let us he. animated to cultivate those amiable vir* 
tues, rvhich are here recommended lo us — this humility 
and meekness — this penitent sense of sm — this ardent de* 
8ir« after righteousness — (his compassion and pu^rity — thish 
pencefulness and fortitude of soul : andy in a word, this- 
universal goodness which becomes us as we sustain the 
character of *^thesal^ oftbe eaith,'' "and the lightoi the 
worhl." » 

5. Is there not reason to lament^ that we answer the 
character no better? 1% there not reason to exclaim with 
a good man in former timet^, *' Blessed Lord ! either these 
are not thy words, or we are not Christians !" Oh^ season 
oiirbearts more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forlb 
that divine oil in their lawps ! Then shall the tlnme 
brighten ; then shall the ancient honours of thy religrlon 
be revived; and multitudes be awakened and animated^ 
by the luttre of it, " to glorify our Father in heaven." 

Diiddndj^e* 



SECTION X. 
Schemes of Life ofts^f Illusory., 

1. Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy Bve* 
years, in honoar and prosperity. The favour of three 
successive ealiffs had frllpdhi* house with gold and silver; 
and whenever he appeared, the bi^nedictions of the peo- 
ple proclaimed his passage* 

2. Terrestial liappmess is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the (!.ame is wasting its fuel: tl\^ ffagri^rit 
Gowev is passing away in iH own odours. The vigour of" 
Omar began to fail ; the curls ot boauty fell frcm his head ; 
strength departed from h's hand*; and agiliiy from his 
feet. He gave back to the califlF the keys^of trust, and the 
•eats of secrecy ; and nought no other pleasure for the re^ 
mains of life^ than the converse of the wise, and the gra- 
titude of the good. 

3. The potvers of his mind were yet animpaired- His 
cliaTiber was 6lled by vi?itai.t'<, eager tn catch the dic- 
t«i«ft ofex^^erifiQce, aud ofikiously [)ay the tribuie -of air 
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niratiott. CalM, the son of the ticeroy of Effvpt, enfpr- 
ed every day earlv, and retired late He waf» beantifuf 
and eloqaenl ;— Omar admired his writ andloyed hw docil- 
ity. 

4. *' Tell me,'* said Caled, ^^ th«u to wb^ote voice na- 
tion* ba?e liAtened, and whose wi«dc>m is knofirn to the 
extremities of A^iay^ tell me how 1 may resemble Omar 
tbt! prudent- The arts by which thou ha^'t grHined power 
and preserved it, are to thee no longfer neciRssafy or ose- 
f«l ; impart to me, the secret of thy conduct, and teach 
me the plan upon which thy wisdom has built tbj for- 
tune ?" 

5 " Yoonfir man,'* aaid Omar, '-it is of little we to 
form plans of life. When I took my tirst survey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the vari- 
ons conditions of mankind, in the hour of solitude I sai4 
thus to myself, leaning against a cedar, which spread its 
branches over my head i^-* 

6. *^ Seventy years are allowed to man ; I have yet 
fifty remaining. Ten years will 1 allot to the attainment 
of knowledge, and ten 1 will pass in foreign roiinlrios; I 
•ball be learned, and therefore shall be honoured; every 
eity will shout at my arrival, and every student will solic- 
it my friendship^' Twenty years th\5S passed, will store 
my mind with images, which I shall be busy,; through the 
rest of my life in combining and compariiig^. 

7. ^' 1 shall revel io inexhaustahle accnmtilationa ef 
intellectual riches; F>>hall 6nd new pleas^ures for every 
moment; and »hall iiever more be weary of Oiyself. I 
will not, however, deviate too fur from !he beaten track 
of life; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. 
I will mnrry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise a« 

•liebeide ; with her I will li*-* twenty years wgihm »he 
suburbs of Bagdnt, in every pleasure that wealth tan puf- 
ohase, and fancy can invent. 

8». "I will then retire to a rural dwelling; pass ncy 
days ib obscurity and contemplation : and lie silently down 
on the bed of deaUi. Through my life it shall be my ti- 
tled resolution, that! will never depend upon the smilel 
of prin^&es ; that I will never stand exposed to the artifices 
of courts; 1 tvill never pant for - poblic honoors, nor dis* 
t;9£b my <^uiet with the a£[iurs of «taU«" Su^bwaiia} 



scheme of life, which .1 impressed iodulibljf apOD my meoo^ 
try, 

^^ The first .part of my ensoing^ time was to be spent ia 
search of knowledge, aod 1 koow not how 1 whs di- 
ver ted from my design, ihad do visible impedimebts 
withtHJt) nor auy titigovernable pawioDS within. I regard- 
ed knowledge as the highest honour, and the most en* 
paging pleatiure ; yet day stole upon day^ and .month glid- 
ed atter mouth, till I found that sev%n yeai* of the tirs^ 
teo bad vani^^h^d, and ieit nothing behind them. 

10. *^ 1 now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for 
wLy should 1 go abroad, while so much remained 
to be learned at homt* ? 1 immured myself for fnur 
yeaia, and studied the taMr^* of the empire. Tlve fame of 
my skill reached the judges : 1 was found abli^ to speak 
u^jou doublfol gue*«ticiis; and was commanded to ^tand at 
the tOQtstool of the caiiC 1 wa<) heard with attention ; I 
was consulted with coniideuce ; and itie love of praise 
tautened on my heart. ' 

11. *^ i stili ivishedtosee distant countries-glistened 
Wttb rapture I* thf relatione of travellers, and resioived 
some time to a^^k my dibmi^nion, thai i might feuMt my» 
soul with novek , I ut m^ presence watt always nece^sary^ 
and the sjtreim of business tiurried me ai>mg. S tm^^tinat^s 
1 ivas afraid lent! should be charged with liigradtude, out 
J 8iill proposed to travel, and theretore .could not coutiue 
myeieifby marriage. 

12., ^Mn my liflieth year, ( began to sii<!pect (hat (he 
time lor travelling was past, and thought il best to lay 
hoUl on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge mys«'.lf 
in dothestic pleaiMirea. But at fitly no man eanily htids a 
wautaii beautilui as the Hotirien, and WHe as Z«'beide.-.-* 
1 enquired aud reject^^d, consulted and deljb6 rated, tiil liie 
SiKiy second year mad^* me a^named olWinhing to mairy^ 
1 had now nothing lett Out retirem^^nt, and for retirement 
1 never to und a timei till disease forced me from put) lie- 
employment. 

13. '* Such was my scheme, and sach has been its con- 
sequence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 1 tnf* . 
led away the years of improveoiient: with a restleH d<sire 
of setting ditferent co<i;itiie^, I have always^ (festJed in the 
«aine city : with tue iiit^Uest eK^eciattoa vf coaoubial ti^li- 
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<ity, I have lived wtnarried : and with unalterable resola- 
tions of contemplative retirement, I am going' to die witit* 
in the walls of Bagdat. Dr, Johmon, ^ 



SECTION XI. 

The phastifes of virtuous Sensibiliti^. 

r 1, The good effects of troe sensibility on general vir- 
'in» and happiness, admjl of no disipute. Let os^oDsider 
its effect on the bappiaess of him who posseasefl it, and the 
Tarious pleasures lo which it givM him access. If he is 
master of riches o> influence, it affa^ds hir» the means of 
increH«in£r his own enjoyment, hf relieving the wants or 
increasing the comfort of others. 

2. if he command not these advantages^ yet all the 
-comforts, which he sees in the possession of the deserv 
-inii^, become in 9orae sort his, by tkis repicing in the good 
which they enjoy. Even the face of nature yields a sat- 
isfaction {Q him, which the ni^sen^ihlecan never know^ — 
The profiT^fon of goodness which he beholds poured forth 
on the universe, dilaie^ his bean with the tb«iigh(, that 
innumerable multitudes araund him are blest and hay)py. 

3. When he sees the labours if men appearing to pros- 
per, and views a country ftourishingjin wealth and indust- 
ry ; when he beholds the spring coming forth in its beau* I 
ty, and reviving the decayed tace of nature, or in autumn 
beholds the fields lomfed with plenty, and the year crown- 
ed with all Its fruit8, h:? tiiu hi<< affections with gratitude 
to the great Father of alt, and rejoices in the general fe- 
licity and \of. 

4. It may indeed be objected, th^^t the same sensibility 
lays open the heart to be pierr«»d with many wounds, 
from Ihe disirosses which abound \n the world, exposes us 
to frequent suffering fro»-n the participation which it com* 
muhicales of the sorrows, «t^ s^ell as t'le joy^ of frieudj»hip. 
But let it be considered that the lender melancholy of 
^ympa'hv is accompanied with a sensation, which they 
who feel it would not exchange for the gratitications of tne 
selfish. 

^. When thd heart is stronglj moved by any of the 
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kind affer.tioDi, ^ven when it pours itspff foHli in virfaous 
-sorrow, a secret attractive charm roingies v? ilh the painfal 
emoli4*n^ there is a joy in the mid^t of grief. Let it be 
farther conflider^d, that the griefn which sensibility lotro* 
ductus, are couoterbalanc^d by pleusnreo which flow front 
the same source. SeiiHbihty heightens in general the hu- 
man powers, and is connected wiih acuteness in all one 
feeling)*. 

6. If it makes \x^ more alive to (tome p»iafq| sensntioiis,- 
in return, it renders the |Hea!>ing ones more vivid and an- 
imated. The selfish man langiiishtiS in his narroMr circle 
of r»leHJ*ures. They hip confined to what aflVctn hin own 
jnterost. He is obliged to repeat the same gtatificationSi 
till the^ become if)8i()id. 

7. But the man of virtnoim seninbiiity moves in a wid- 
•er sphere of felicity. His powers are mnchv more fre- 
quently called forth into occntration^ of "pleaMBg activity* 
Nuniberlej^s occasions ot#eii to hnn of indolging bis favour* 
ite taste, by conveying satisfaiction to others^. Often it is 
in his power, in o^ie way or other^ to sooth the afflicted 
bean, to cm ry some consolation into the house of wo. 

8. In {«► i>cenes -of ordinary irfe, in the domestic anil 
social inter courses of man^ the cordiality of.his affections 
cheers and gladdens him. ^verj appearance, every des- 
-cription of innocent bappinegt is enjoyed by him, ^Every 
Dative expression o( kint^ ejs and affection among others, 
is felt by him, even though he be not the object of it. la 
a circle ot friends enj^ying.oue another, lie is as happy as 
the happiest. 

9. In a word, he lives in a different sort of a woHd^ 
from whalthe selfish man inhabits. He possesses a uevr 

, ^8ense, that enables him to behold objects which the selfish 
man cannot see. At the t^ame time, his enjq^'ments are 
not of that kind which remain merely on the surface of 
the mind. They penetrate the heart. Tlvey enlarge and 
elevate, they refine and ennoble it. To all the plea^^ing 
emotions of a^^lion, they add the dignified consclousnesft 
ofvirtwe, 

10. Children of men ! men formed "by ^ nature to live 
and to feel as brethren ! how long will ye continue to es- 
trange yourselves from one another by competitions and 
jealousies, when in cordial union ye might be so much 
ihorc blest? How long will y© seek your happioesa' 

m 
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in ielfiab gratifications alone, neglecting those ptirer an^ 
better sources ot joy ivbicb flow from the affections of 
the bean? . Blair. 



SECTION XH. 

X)n the true Honour of Man. 

4. The proper honour of man arises not from some ©f 
those splendid actions and abilities, which exciie hii?h ad- 
miration* Courage and prowess, military renoivu, ^ignni 
irictories and conquests, may render. the name of a man 
famous MTithont rendering his character truly honourable. 
To many brave men, to many heroes renowned in slory, 
vre look up with wonder. Their exploits are recorded. 
Their praises are. song. They aland as on an emiaence 
«ibove the rest of mankind. 

2. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of tha) 
sort, before which we bow with inward esteem and res- 
pect. Something more is wanted for that purpose, than 
the conquering arm^ and the intrepid mind. The laurels 
of the warrior must at all times be dyed in blood, land bew 
dewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. 

3. But if they ha?e been stained by rapine and inhu- 
manity ; if sordid avarice has marked his character; or 
low and gross sensuality has degr^ided Jiis life ; the great 
liero sinks into a little man. What at a distance, or^n a 
Buperdcial view, we admired, becomes mean, perhaps odi- 
ous, when we examine it more closely, ^t is* like the 
Ct>llossal statue, whose immense size struck the spectator 
afar off with astonisbnient ; but when nearly viewed, it 
appears dispioportioned, unshapely and rad^. 

4. Observations of the same kind maybe applied to 
All the reputation derived from civil accomplishments; 
from the refined politics of the statesman ; orthe literarj 
efforts of genius and erodition. These besto^f, and witH* 
in certain bounds, ought to bestow, eminence and distinc- 
,tion on mep, ) hey discover talents which in tbeaselvet 
.are shining rand ivbich become highly valuablci when em« 
ployed in advancing the good of mankind. 

. 5. ilence they frequently give rise to fame. But a dif- 
^tuiction^istobemade between fane aad true beaoer^— 
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The statesman, the orator, op the poet, may be famoas. — 
While yet the man himself ia far from being honoured.—* 
We envy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we. 
vould not choose to be, classed with him who possesses 
them Instances of this sort, arc too 'often found in every 
record of ancient or modern history, 

6. From all this it follows, Ihat in order to discerm 
where man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any 
sidrentitions ctrctimstaace of fortune — not to any single 
tparJiling quality — but to the whole of what'^ forms a man, 
what entitles him, as such, to rank high among that class 
of beings to which be belo^ge^ m. a word, we must look to 
the mind and the souL 

7. A mind superior to fear, the s^lflish interest and 
ca>rruption, a mind governed by principles of uniform rec- 
titude and integrity'; th6 sarhe in prosperity and adversi- 
ty—which ho bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe — 
neither by pleasure melted into effeminacy, c^^r by distresi 
sunk Jr to dejection: such is the mind which forms the 
distinction and eminence of man; 

8. One, who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed 
or afraid of discharging his duty and acting his proper 
part with firmness and constancy — tree to the God whom 
he worships, and true to the faith in which he professes to 
be,li$ve — full of affection to his brethren of mankind— 
fuilhfnl to his friends, generaus to bis enemies, warm with 
compassion to the unfortunate — self-denying to little prt* 
Tate interests and pleasures^ but zeah>us for public interest* 
and happirie^s^-^magnaoimoiis, without being proud — hum- 
ble, without beings mean— just, without bfing harsh — sim- 
ple in his manners, hut manly in his ieelings.— on whose 
words we can entirely rely— -whose countenance nevec 
deceives us-^whose pr'^fessions of kindness are the effa-- 
sion!^ of kis heart ^ one, in fine, whom, independent oi any 
Tietvs of advantage, we would choose fir a superior, could 
trust as a friend, and could love as a brother. — This i9 the. 
man whom in oor heart, above all ethers, vf.e do, %ve must. 
i^nojar. B^r. 
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BECTION Xm. 
The Influence of Devotion on the Happiness of Life, 

1. Whatever promotes and strengthens virtae ; what- 
ever calms aod regulates the temper, is a source of hap- 
piness — Devotion producer these efft^ts in a remarkngble 
degrep» It inspires composure of s{ irit,. mildness, and be- 
nignity — weakens the painful, and cherishes the pleasing 
emotions— and, hy these means, carries on the life of a 
pious man in a smooth and plaeid tenor 

2. Besides exerting this hahitnal infii^ence on (he mind, 
devotion opens a field of enjo3'ments, to which the vicious 
are entire strangers-enjoyments the more valaable^ as they 
peculiarly belong to retirement, when the world leaves fi9^ 
smd to adversity, when it becomes oui foe. These are 
the two seitfons for which every wise man would most 
wish to provide some hidd<^n store of comfort. 

3. Fur let him be placed in the most favourable situa- 
tion which the human state admits, the world can neither 
always amuse him^ cor always shield him irom distress. 
vThere will be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejec- 
tion, in his Hfe. If he be a stranger to God, and to dovo- 
tion, how dreary will the gloom of sotilnde often prove'? 
With what oppre«!«ive weight will sickness, disappomt- 
jnent, or old ag^e, fail upon hi-^ spirits 

4. Bnt for these pensive periods, the pious man bat 
Relief prepaied From the tiresome repetition of the 
oommon canities of life, or from the painful corrosioc of 
itsxaies and sorrows deVotJon transports him into a new 
xrgion, and ?»nrrouBds hin^, there with such objects, as are 
Iht* most fitted to ch«er the d<.jpctioD, to calm the tumiiltS| 
and to heal the wounctg i,( ih»* h*»firt. |f ihe world hat 
been emptv and delusive, il gUidilciib h<m with the pros- 
pect of » higher and belter order of thing?, nbont to rise.^ 

5. If men hav** be. n ungratf fnl and hase* K display! 
before him the lailhtuinf?!5f» of that Siij.Tf me Being, who 
Ibhougb every other friend fail, will nf ver forsake him. 
L^'t us consult our experience, and we phali find, that the 
two greaiesi sources of inward j-.y, are the exercise of 
Icve dir*=cted towards a dej^er^rinpf ohjecr, and tiie exerci.-e 
•f hope t^tminatiug on some high and assured happiness. 
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Both these are supplied by devotioo ; and therefore we 
have no reason to he sarprised, if on some occasions, it 
jSll».the heart of good men with a satisfaction not \fi be ex* 
pre!«sed. 

6. The refined pleasures of a pious mind, are, in many 
vespects, superior tor the coarse grati6cation8 of sense.— 
They are plea^^ures ivhich beloogpto the higdest powers 
and be^t affections cf the soul.; whereas the gratiiieationt 
of some, re^idain the lowest regions of ouroalnre. To 
the latter, the soal stoops below it!> native dignity. The 
ib'mer, rai^e it abov« itselA The latter leave always a 
comfortless, often a morti/yiog, remembrance behind them ; 
The former, are reviewed with applause and delight. 

7. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, 
which, aOer a disorderly course,^ speedily runs out, and 
leaves an empty. and offensive channels But the pleasures 
of devotion resemble the equal current of a pure river«. 
which enlivens the fields through which it passes^ and dif- 
fuses verdure and fertility along its banks. 

8. To thee,. O devotion^fwe owe the -highest improve- 
ment'of our nature,, and mUch of the enjoyment of our 
life, thou art the supporter of our virtue, and the rest off 
our souh, in this turbulent world. Thou composest the 
thoughts. — Thou calmest the passians. Thou exalteth 
the heart. Thy.comicunicatiuns, and thine only, are im- 
parted to the low, no less than to the high ; to the poor, 
as well as to the rich. 

9. In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease; and 
tinder thy influence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thoa- 
art, the balm of the wounded mind Thy sanctuary if 
ever open to the miserable ; inaccefsgable only to the* un- 
righteous and impure. Thou beginner; on earth the lem- 
per of heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels and blessed., 
f^irits eternally rejoice*;. . , Bki^i^. 



fS^ 
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SECTION XIV. 

"ThtPlanttary and Terrettriat worlds cowparuthelif 
considertd, 

1. To as who dwell on iU surfnce, the earth t9 bv far 
the moj«t extensive orb that our *yes can any where be- 
hold; it i^ also clothed in verdure^ dishn^uishpd bv trees 
ajid adorned with a variety of beantilii) jecoraHooSf 
whereas, to a spectator placed on one of the ptaneit, 
it wears a uniform aspect ; looks all luminous ; and na 
larger than a Rpot. To beings who dwell at fltill gfreater 
diMtances, it entirely disappears. That which we call al* 
teroately (he^mornirg and the eveninf^ Mar, (as m one part 
•f the orbit she rides forpmost in the procps^ion of mgUt^ 
in 'he other ushers in aad anticipates the dawn,) is a 
plaD'tary world. 

^. This planet, and th«* four others that so wonderfaU 
I} vary fb^'ir mistic dance are in th^m^plves dark bod«eS| 
3' d shine only by reiection : have fields and seas and 
ak t^p of their own; are fnrnif>hed with all accommodatii^ns 
ff> animal subsistence, and are snpposed to be the abodes 
oi intellectual life*— all which, fogethpf with our earthly 
habitation, are dependent on that grand dtspenser of divine 
nnnificence, the sun— receive their light from the distrr* 
lint ion of his rays, and derive their comfort frum his be* 
Bign agency. 

3. Tile sun which seems to perform its daily stages 
thioogi) the sky, is in this respect fixed' and imnruveable: 
it is the great axle of heaven, aboiit which ttie globe we 
inhabit, and other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated 
eourieft. The sun^ though seemingly smaller than th« 

^ 4ial ii illuminates^ is abundaiiUv larger than this whole 
earth, on which so many lofty moootains rise^aDd sochk 
vast oceans roll. 

4. A line eitejvding from side to side through the cen- 
tre of that resplendent orb, would measure n^ore than, 
eight hundred thousand miles — a girdle formed to ge 
round its oircumff rence, would require the length of mill- 
ions. Were its solid coQtentt to be estimatpd, the ae». 
eount would overwhelm our understanding, aad b^ ail 
^^ond ths |0fr«c ff iMf^u^s to «j^(^|^ 
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6. Are we 8tar0«?d a( these report* of phil(wophv I 
Arr we leady to cry out in a tran^jjort of !««irpri«e. •' H!»iY 
migfhty h the Being who kindtec! so prndie^ioiw a fire— . 
and keeps alive fr* rn agfe t^b ajjf«,.so enormo<i« a ma'*'* of 
fliine I" let us attend ii<ir phibsophio g^uidns^and we «hnll 
be bronghi acq^taioted with specnlationis more enlarged 
and more inflHmuig. 

6 This 8un wilh all its attendant planet"^ is bat a yery- 
little part of the grand nriichine of the iiniverae —every 
■tar, though in appearance no bi-g«r than a diam >nd that 
glitters open a lady^s ring, is really a vast s^lobe, Ilk** the 
■UR in size and in glory — no lesst spacion«3, no les« luminon9, 
than the radie'it source of day. So tKat pvery «tar, is uo% 
barely a world, but the centra of a magnificent system --« 
ha^* a retinue of world?, irradiated by it« be:ims, and re-* 
Tolying round its attractive influence, all which are lost 
to our sight in un measurable vvild«« of ether. 

7. That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and; 
scarcelj^ distinguishable points, is owing to their immense 
and inconceivable distance* immeh«»e and ipconceivat>le 
it is, since a ball, shot from the loaded cannuo, and flying 
with unabated rapi)ity« must travel at this impetuous rate, 
almost seven huedred thousand years, before it could 
reach the nearest of these twinkhng^ luminaries. 

.8.' While, beholding this vast expanse, 1. learn my own 
extreme meanness, i would also discover the abject lit- 
tleness of all t#rre8trial things. What ia the earth, with 
all her ostentatious scenes, compared wilh this astonishing 
grand furniture of the skies ? ^hat but a dimiSpecfc^ hard- 
ly perceivable io the map of the universe. 

.9. It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the 
aun himself, which ealighens this part of the creation, were 
extinguished, and all the bosts of planetary worlds, whicii^ 
move about bim^ were aanthilated, tbey would not be 
nissed by an eye (bat can take in the whole compass of 
nature, any more than a grain iH( saodepon the sea-9hore«^ 
The balk of which they Gt>nstst, and the apace wbich bey 
eccupy, are so exceedingly lit*le in comparisoo of the 
whole, that their losi would scarcely ieaire e blank in th% 
immensity of God's irorks. 

10* If then, not our globe only, but this whole systemju 
^ io fcijr lUfluotttif ^ ijMi»t ii.4 Ju0(d<MR «r » «9«fitif 4 
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What arc a few lordftbips, or the so macli aamired parei- 
moniea of those who are styled wealthy — When I meaeare 
them with my own little pittance, they swell into pron<l 
and bloated dimentions— biit when I take the universe for 
iny siandard, how scanty is their size! how contemptible 
^eir figure ! Ihey frhrink into pompous nothiogi*. 



SECTION XV. 

Gn the Power of Cmtom^ and the use to which it may tt 
applied. 

1. Thkre is BO^t a corotnon eayiii^, which has a bettet 
tnrn of sen^<? to it, than what we oftfn hear in the mouths 
of the vulgar, that " Custom is a second nature^." It it. 
indi-ed able lo fo'm the man nnew— and give him mclina- 
lions and capacities altogether different from those he 
wa« born with. 

2. A person who is addicted to pl$y or gaming, thoogh he 
^ ok but little delight in it at fir^t, by degrees contracts so 
■I ong an inclination towards it, and give? himself op so 
•wlirely to it, that it seems (be only etid of his being. 
The love o*" a r6tii«d or busy life will grow opon a man 
inseni>ibly, as he is conversant in the one or the other^ 
till he is utterly unqualified for relishing that to which has 
Ibeen for some time disused. 

3. Nay, a man may smoke or drink, or take snnff, till' 
h*" is unabit; te pflS«« away his time without it : not to men- 
tion how our delight in aiiy particular study, art, or sicience^ 
rises and improves, in portion to the application which we 
bestow upon it. Thus, what was at fiist an exeicise, be- 
dtimes at leigth an entertainment. Our employments arc 
•hanged into diversion*. The mind grows fond of those 
actions it is accustomed to^-asd is drawn with reluctaDcy 
from those paths in which it has been used to walk. , 

4. If we attentively consider this property of tiumaa 
nature, it may ini^truct us in very fine moralities. In the 
first pla(^e, I. would have no man discouraged with that 
kind of life, or Sf riee of action, in which the choice of' 
otheifl, or his own necessities may have enga'red him. It 
^ajj perhaps be verj. disagreeable to him at first— but Hjisc^ 
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and application wilt certainly render it not only les» ptia- 
ful, hnt pleading and saii^faetory. 

5. In the second place* I wonid recommend to every 
one^the admirable precept whi^h Pythagoras is said to have 
given to hi« disciples^ and which that philosopher mnst 
have drawn from the observation I have enlarged upon : 
^ Pitch upon that course of life which is the most excel- 
lent, and custom wiM render it the most delightful.'^ 

6. Men, whose circumstances will permit them to 
choose their own way of life^ are inexcusable if they do 
not pursue that which their judgment tells them is the most 
laudable. The voice of reason is more to be regarded 
than the bent of any present i«^cHnation ; since^ by the 
rule above-mentioned, inclination will at length come 
ever to reason, though we can never force reason to com- 
ply with inclination. 

7. In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hard*'' 
ships nnd difficulties, which are apt to discourage him 
from the prosecution of a virtuous life. "The Gods,'* said 
Hesiod, have placed labour before virtue ; the way of her 
is at first rough and difficult, hut grows more smooth and 
easy the farther we advance in it. The maci who proceeds^ 
in k with steadiness and rei<olution, will, in .a little time^ 
find that ^vher ways are of plest^antoess^ and that all her 
paths are peace.*' 

3. To enforce this con«iJeration, we may further ob- 
serve, that the practice of religion will not only be at* 
tended with that pleasure which naturally accompanies^ 
ihofe actions to which we are habituated, but with those 
supernumerary joys of the heart, that rise from the coo- 
scioasness of such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of act- 
ing up to the dictates of reason, and from the prospect of 
a hnppy immortality. 

4. In the fonrtb place, we may learn from thi^ ob«er* 
vation, whicTi we have made on the miud of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a regninr 
course of hfe, how w# too frequently indulge onrselve* in 
even the most innocent diversions and entei tainme' ts, 
since the mind may insensibly tall off rr-^m the reii?»h oC 
virtuous aCffonfl, nnd, bv degrees, exchange that pleas'ire 
which it iakfi in the performance of ita duty, f*'r the 4f» 
jigMii of a much inferior and aa unprofitable nature^. 
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10. The last us« which I shall make of this remarFcfr- 
Ble property in hnmao nature, of being delighted with 
tho?e actions to which it is accnslonried, is, to show, how 
ahPoluteFy necessary it is for as to gain habits of virtue in 
this life, if we would erjoy the pleasures of the next — 
ll\e state of bliss we call heaven, will not be cTipable of 
afTecfing those minds which are not thus qualihed for it, 
v?emu8t^ in this world, gain a reli«h of truth and virtue, if 
we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfection, 
which are to make us happy of the next. 

11. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, 
which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eterni- 
ty, must be planted in it during ibis its present slate of 
l^robatton. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon on- 
ly as the rewurd, butas the natural effect of a religious 
life. Addiion* 



SECTION xVi;. 
xThe PUaiVres remUivgfrvm a proper use of our FceuUie^,.. 

1. Happy that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar 
ofeires, master of himselt, his time, and fortune, spends hut 
time in making himself wiser, and his fortune, in making 
others (and therefore h'^m^elf) happier : who, as the w iM 
and underslanding are the two ennobling faculties of the 
•oul, thinks himself not complete, till his understanding is 
beautified with the raluable furniture, of knowledge, as 
veil as his will enriched wiib every virtue, who has fur- 
nished himself with all the advantages to relish solitudfe 
and enliven conversation, %v ho, when serious, is not sullen, 
and when cheerful, not indescreptly gay, vhose ambilinn 
is, not to be admired for a HiUe glare of greatness, but to 
fee beloved for the gentle and sober lustre of his wisdom 
and goodness. 

2. The greatest minister of state has not more business 
Jto do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every 
other mail, may find in tlie retired and still scenes of life. 
Even in his private walks, ?very thing that is visible con- 
▼inces him there is present u Being invisible. Aided bj 
BatuMil philoBophy, he rends plain legible traces of the 
©iv,«iiiy ip every*^ thing he meets i he sees the ©eilf in 
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every tree, ns weW as Moses did io the burning bash^ 
though not iu so glanog a manner: and f?ben he sees him 
be adoccs himi with the trib^ile of a grateial heart. Seed: 



1SECTION xvir. 
Description ofCandoitt. 

1. TavE candour is altogether diCferent from that 
gf/mrded inoffensive, hi g^ia^e, aud ihat sia«he«l optnnessot 
behaviour, which wp so tVt:qa?nlly innel with among men 
of th« world. Smihng very ofien, is the asp'Xt, and smooth • 
9iQ the word^ of those who are inwardly the tno5tt ready 
to think evil of others. That candour which is a christiaa 
virtue, consists pot ia/airaess of speech, but in fairness ot 
heart. 

2. It may wamt-the bhindishment ofe^rternal courtesy^ 
but supplies its place with a humane and generons liberal- 
ity of sentiment. Its mioners are unaffected, and its pro- 
fe^^tions cordial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark 
jeal^u'^y of a su^^picious m'nd, it is no less removed on the 
other, from ti tat e««y credulity which is imposed on by 
every specious pretence. It « perfectly consistent with' 
ejctensfve knowledge of the world, and with due cttentioft. 
to our own safety. v 

3. Id that various int«-coiirse, which we are obliged 
to carry on with peison.*< of every different characltr, sus- 
picion, to a certain degree^ is a necessary guird. It iai 
only when it exceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that 
it degenerates into vice. There is a proper mean be- 
tween undistingui^hingevedulity, and universal jealousy, 
which a sound understandnig discerns, and which the maA 
of candour studies to presai ve. 

4. He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with 
^ood, which is to be found in every human character.-— 
He expects aone to he faultle?!).: and he is unwilling to 
believe that there is any without some commendable 
qaiality. In the midst of many defects, he can discover n 
virtue. Under the influence of personal resentment, he 
•an be just to the merit ot.ao enemy. 

N5. He never lends an open ear to those defamatorj re* 
rta aojl 4«rk sagge^tieos, which^ among the tribes of the 
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oen«orion«, drcalate with so im»cb rapidity, and meet wiih 
€0 readv acceptance. He is not hasty to jti4ge, aod he 
requiiea full evidence betoie tie m\\ coodenin. As long 
as an action can be ascribed to different motive^ he holds 
it as no mark of sagacity to impute it alwaj?>» to the worst. 
6. When Iheieis just ground for doubt, he keeps lijs 
judgmenl untlecid.*d, and during the period of suspense, 
.' leans to the most charitable construction which an actioa 
can bear. When he must c»>ndemn, he condemns tvitb re- 
gret, and without those aggravation* which the seveFity 
^f others adds to the <;riiTi«. He listens ca'.mly to the 
upology of \hi offender, and --eadily admits Fvery exteDU- 
ating circum^'lrtiice, which equity can s-igsrest. 

7. How much soever he may bl«ir» the principles of any 
sect or party, he never cnnfo^nd*, under one general cen- 
" «ore, ffll who belong I" that party or sect. He charges 
4hero not wilh such consequences of their tenet?*, as they 
refuse and disavow. Fiom one wrong opinion, he does 
not infer, the ewbverfeion of ail sound piinciples — nor 
fiom one bad acliOD, conclude that all regard to cooscionce 

4^ overthrown . . . . ^ • •* 

8 WUt-n he <^ beholds the mote in his brother'^ e^e,^ 
he lemenvbers the iMpam in his own." He commiserates 
human fiailtv— and judgiw^fottieni accordingr to the prio- 
xipies by which he would tWnk it reasonable that they 
8h..o(d judge of biro. In a word he views men and •ac- 
tion'* in the clear sunshine of charily and good naiuie — 
and not in that dark and sullen shade which jealousy and 
jarty-spirit liirow aver all chaiacters. Blairn 



SECTION XVIIL 

Oyithe Impeffections of that Happinest wAidi rests soUiy 
on Worldly Fleasareu 

t. The yanitT of hnman pleasures, is a topic which 
might be embellished yvith the pomp of much description. 
But I shall studiously avoid exaggeratien, and enly point 
out a threefold vanity in huroar lite, which every impar- 
tial observer cannot bat admit ; disappointment io pursuit, 
dissatisfaction in enioymeot, tmceitainty in po^seission. 

£r Fir3(, disajipoiatmeat in pursuit. Wkea we look 



^ronnd us on (he world, ne every where behold a bu«j 
muldtade, intent on the prosecution of variout desig^nir^ 
%rfaich their wants or de,sire9 hwre suggested. We behold 
them employing every n^ethod which iogenuitj CHn de- 
vise ; some the patience of industry, some the boldness 
of enterprise, others the dexterity of stratagem in order to 
GompasA their ends. 

3. Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the. fruit? 
In compafison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, hovr 
jimall is the nnmberof the snccessfnl? Or rather, where 
js (he man who will declare, that in every point ha faaa 
completed bis plan, and attained his utmost wish? 

4. No extent of hutnan abilities has been able to dif« 
cover a path which, in any line of life, lead* unerringly to 

iiurce-s. "Th race is • ot always t» the ?wift nor the tiattle- 
to the stron^r, nor riches to the men of understanding.^' 
We may form our plans with the most profound sagacity, 
and with thf? most vigilent cattion may guard against dan- 
gers on every ^idp. Biit some unforeseen occurrence 
comes across, which bafflt^s our wisdom, and lays our ia- 
hoMTs in the dast. 

5. Whpre siKih disappointments con^ned to those w^ho 
aspire at Chgro^siiig the higher departments of lifp^ the 
misfortune would be less, i he humi iati'>n of the mighty^ 
and the ♦all of KnH)it(on from its towering haight, little con* 
G^rn the bulk of mankmd These are objeci!< oa 
which, ai »i distant meteor;?, they gaze froda afar, wifhout 
draiVmg persoaal insti action from events so much above 
them. 

6, But alas t when we descend Into the reginns'^of pre- 
yate life, we find di^uppointmeut and blasted, hope equniiy 
prevalent there. Wejther the moder4tion of our vie^vs^ 
nor ilie justice of our pretentions, can insure success. 
Bui ^> time. and chance happen to alf Against the streamt 
of eve«it9, both the won by and the onde.^erring are obli- 
ged -to struggle ; and both nrm frequently uvei borne ahkc 
by the t*rr#8at4 

7. .B<*sJdestdisappointment in pursuit, dif satisfaction ia 
enjeyment, is a farther vanity» to which the. human state 
i"* subject. . rhisis the severest of all mortification*, after 
having been succe?»ful in the pursuit, to be bafiSed in the 
eojo^'.nent itVelf. Y% thi» is found to be an evil «tiH 
TOortJ general than tbe^brwer. Some may be so fortunate 
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as to attain what they have pursued: but none are ren- 
dered completely happy by what tbey have aMamcd. 

8. Di«iippointed hope is misery; find yet successful 
hope i<< only imperfect bli88. Look through ail the ranks 
of mankind. Examine the condition of thos'^ \vhu appear 
mo^t prosperous ; and you will find that the r are never 
ju^t what they desire to be. If retired, they itn»;uish for 
action ; if bus^y they complain of fatigue. If in middle life 
they are impatient for di>)tim:tion ; if in high stations, 
thpy sigh after freedom and ease. 

9. Something is stilt wanting to that plenitude of 9afis« 
faction^ which they expected to acquire. Ti>gelber witli 
every wish that is gralified, a new demand arisen. One 
void opens in the heart, as RSiother is filled. On wishes, 
v;mbea grow ; and to. the end, it is rather the expectadoa 
of what tbejf have not, than the enjoymeut of what they 
have, which occupies and interests the most successful. 

10. This dissatisfaction in the inidst of human pleas* 
are, springs partly from the nature of our enjoyments 
themselves, and parilji from circumstances wtiicU corrupt 
them. No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high 
desires and powers of an itnmortal spirit. Fancy paints 
them at a dii^tance With splendid colours; but poi>6es9ion 
unveils the fallacy. 

11. The eagerness of pestion bestows upon them, at 
first, a brii^k and lively ieli«h. But it is their fate always 
to pall by familiarity end sometimes ta pass fr^Hn sativty 
into di«gust. Happy would the poor man think him.^'eif, 
if he could enter on all the treasures of the rich; and ha|>> 
py f. r n short time he might be; but bei Ve he bad long 
contemplated and admired hts state, his (ossesstens woulil 
s^em to les<-en,and his CHiei^ wiiuld gtovv. 

12. Add to the unsatisfying natui e of ofir pleaforeSi 
the attending circuros|ances which ^never fail tn corrupt 

' them. For, such as they ai e, they are at no time pos§t??s€d 
unmixed* . To human lips it is not g^ven tp taf*te the cup. 
of pure joy. When external circumstances »tiow faii^en 
to the woild, the envied man groans in private nnder Ais 
own burden. 

13. Some vexation disquiets, soqte imsfeion <iorrodefl 
him; some distresi^ eithei felt or feaced, gnawii, hke « 
worm, the root of hi* felicity* When there is notfiing irorn 
^phout to distt^rb the prosperons, a secret poison operates 
within. For worldly happiness ever teuds ttt destroy it- 
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eelf, by corrnpdng the heart. It foslew (he loose and the 
Violent passions. It engenders nnxlous habiH; nnd taints 
the miad with false del icac^r, which makea it feel a thou- 
sand unrfal evils. 

14* But put the cafe in the most favourable light. 
Lay aside fn?m huraan* pJeasures both disappointment in 
|»ur«iiit,-and deceitfuloes* in enjoyment ; puppose them to 
be fully attainable^ and con)p)ete^y fatisfactory ; still there 
renaains to he cbn«iderfid the vanity of uncertain posPCBS* 
fion and ^hort liuration. Wore there in worldly 4hiugi 
pi)y fixed point of Recurity which we c^^uld gaio, the inind 
ivuulu then have some basis on which to rest. 

15. Bat our condition is such, that every thing wavers- 
and totters around U9. ''^ Boas*, not thyself of to-morrow ; 
for thou knowest not>%vhat a day may bring forth." It is 
much, if during its couise, thou h«>arest iiot of pornewhat 
to^isquiet or alarm thee* F^ r li^e never p.roceed* long 
in a uniform ti^ain.. ll is contiauaJl^ varied hy unexpected 
events, 

16. The seeds ef aHefation are every where soiVb ; 
and the sunshine of prosfierity comononly accelerates their 
growth. If our enjoyonents^ are numerous, we lie more 
open on difierent sides to be wounded., if we hav^e pos« 
sessed the^ ^onf^h ^^ h'dve great cause to dread an ap- 
proaching change. Uy slow degreed prosperity rises 5. 
lint rapid is the progress of^vil. H requires no prepara- 
tion to bring it forward; 

17. The edifjce %ihich it cost much time and labour to 
erects one inauspicious event^ one sudden blow, can le.vel 
with the du^t. Even s4)pposing the accidents of life to 
leave us untouched, human bliss must still be transitory; 
for man charges of himself. No course of enjoyment can 
delight us long. Whatam^ised our youth, In^es its charm 
in maturer age. As j'ears arlvanee, our powers are blunl- 
ed. and our pleasurable feelings decline, 

18. The silent bpse of time is ever carrying some- 
what from us^ till &t 'length the period comes, when all 
tpusi be swept away» The prospect of this termination af 
our labours and pursuits^ i» sufBcient to mark ou^ stale 
with vanity. '* Ouf days are a hand-breadth^aod our age 
is as nothing." Within that little space is^ all our enter- 
pMse bounded* We crowd it with toils and cares, witll 
<jOBteiitiou and «trife. We project gjreat de«gn^i ©n^^r* 



Uk\r\ high*hop€8, and then leave oar plans anEnished, and. 
«ink into oblivion. 

19. This much let it suffice lo hvire said concerptn^ 
{he vanity of the world 'hat too much has not 'ieen 
said, mus"! appear to every one who considera how gi^oer- 
-alfy mankind lean to the opposite side ; and how often bj 
undue Rltachment to the pre6<?nt state they both fAecl th& 
tlmM sinful pafisioDf, and >* pierce themselves throogrh %vith 
many sof rows.^' ' £lair% 



SECTION XIX. 
What are the Real and Solid tnjbymtnU of Wuman Ujh 

1 It must be admit ted^ that unmixed and cnmplefe 
bappines;} i;*^ unknown on earth. No icgulHtion of con- 
duct can altngett)er prevent passions from disturbing ouft 
peace, and miiiroi'tunes from ^vounding vbe heart. 

2. But after this concession is made, will it follom, 
ihnt there is no object on earth which deserves our pur- 
•suit, or that^aU enjoyment becomes contemptible, which 
(^ not perfect ? Let us survey our state with an i<nparlial 
eye, and be just to the various giftf> of fieaven. Hoir 
vain soever this life, considered in it?elf, mny be, the cona>- 
fprts and hopes of religiun are sufficient to give soVidHy to 
the enjoyments of the righlewis, 

« 3. In the exercise of good affections and the testimony 
of an approving conscience ; in the sense of peace and re- 
oonciliotiou with ^God, through the great Redeemer of 
mankind ; in the firm confidenee of being conducted 
through aH tlie triiila of Hfe, by in fifiite wisdom and good- 
r4e*» ; and in the joyful prospect of arriving,^ in the end, at 
immortal felicity, they possess a happiness which descend- 
ipg f^om a purer and more perfect region thaiLthis world 
fartakes not of its vanity. 

4. Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there 
are other pl'^asures of oar present state, which, though of 
an inferior order, must not be overlooked in the estimate 

. of human hfe. It is necessary to^ call attention to these-, 
in order to check that repining and unthankful spirit to 
which m»n is always too prone. 

5. Some degree of importance must be allowed to the 
comforts/ol health, to the' innocent gr^lifieatiofis of sense^ 



And to < he entertainment afforded os by all the beatitiful 
fc^nes of nature; some t&(he parsuitsand harmless anKwe* 
nipnfs of social life : and morr to the internal enjoyments 
of thons^hi and reflection and to the pleasures of afTection* 
ate intercourse ivith those whom we hove. 

6. Theee comfor's pre. often held m too low estima'* 
tioR, merely because thej' are ordinary and common; al- 
though that is the eircumslance which ought, in reason ta 
enhance Ihflir Value. They lie opep, in some degree, to 
all ;,eitend through every rank of li<e ; and 611 up agree* 
ably many of those spaces in our present cxistefvce, whicU 
are not- occupied, with higher ob}ects^. or with serious* 
cares. 

7. From this »epre»entalinn it appears, that, notwith- 
standing the vanity of (be %vorld, a considerable degree of 
comfort is attainable in the present state. Let the recol- 
lection of this serve- to ceconcile us to our condition, and- 
to repress the arrogance of coiitplaints and murmurs-^ 
What art thou, O son of man ! i?ho, having sprung hut 
ye<<terdny out of flie dust, dsnrest to:lift up thy voice agamst 
thy Maker, and to arraigu his providence, because all 
thing? are not ordered according to thy wish?. 

8. What title hast thuato fiud fault with the order of 
the universe, whose IM is so much beyond what-tUy vir- 
tue or merit gave th«e ground to clatin? Is it notliing to 
thee to have been introduced into thie magnificent worlds 
to have been admitted as ffNspectator of the Pivine wisdom ^ 
and works; am! to have had access to all the comfoi^tt 
vf hich natarer^ with a botmtifal hand, has poured forth a- 
roimd thee % Are all the liouis forgotten which thoo hastf/ 
passed jm ease, m cemrlacency^or joy ?: 

9. Is it a praall favour in thy. eyes, that the hand of 
Divine mercy has been stretched fonh to aid tliee ; ^nd if 
fhnu reject nnt its proffered, assistance, is ready to conduci 
thee to a happier state of existence ? Wheu thoucoriipar- 
est thy condition with thy~~desert, blush, and be ashamet • 
of thy o»mplHints Be silent, be grateful, and adpre- Rev 
eeiv# with thankfulness ^he blessings which > are allowed 
tbee. Revere that government wliich at present refusef 
thee more. Rest in this conclision^ (hat though there aie 
evils in the world, its Creator is; wise aud good, «"d Uvdt 
tew bountiful to thee. ^^^^ 
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SECTION XX. X 

Scale of Beings. 

1. Though Ihere is a great deal of pleJisui-e in eoli- 
th mplating the paterial world : by which I mean, that 
aystem ot bodies ; into which nature hiis 6i> curiously, 
wrought the mass of dead matter, with Ihe several' 
relations that those bocbes bear to one another ;. there Is- 
still, methinks, something more wonderful and surprisio^». 
in contemplations on the world of life ; by which I under* 
stand, all these animals wiih which every p«rt of the oai- 
verse is furnished. The material world is only tbesheU^ 
of the universe ; the world of life are its inhabitants. 

2. If \ve consider those parts of ihe material world^ 
which lie the nearest to us, and are therefore subject la 
our observation, and inquirif'S, it 'is anazlilg' to consider 
the iudnily of animals with which they are stocked. Ev- 
ery part ef matter is peopled ; every gr^n leaf swarois 
with inhabitants. There is scarcely a sinslt; humour io.. 
iX\e, body ofa man, or ot any other animal, in which oui^ 
glasses do not discover myriads of liviqg creatures. 

3.. We find, even in the most solid bodisf, as in marble 
itself, innumerable cells and cavities/ which are crowded 
witb imperceptrble inhabit»nts, too Tittle for the naked 
eye to di^covor. On the other band, if we look into the 
more bulky parts of nature, we«f^e the seag, lakes, and 
SLvers, teeming with numberless kinds of living creatures. 
We find every mountain and marsh) wilderness and wood, 
plentifully 8tt)cked with birds and beasts ; and every par^ 
of tkatter affording proper Decei^saries and conveoieBCes^ 
for the livelihoocfof thp multitudes whirh inhabit it. 

4. The author of "^ the^Plurality of Worlds,?' dra^a » 
very good argument from this consideration, for the peo- 
pling of every planet : as Indeed it seems v«ry probabk^ 
from the analogy of realign, that if no part of matter, with 
which we are acquainted, lies waste and useless, those 
great bodied, which are at such a distanc<» from us, art not 
desert and unpeopled ; but rather, that th«>y are furnished 
with beings adapted to their respective situations 

5. Exiatenee is a blessting to those bpiug!" only which 
•^e endowed irith eer^jeptiaoi aod is » * wanner Uiroy^; 



away upon dead matter* any farther than at it ift snbservN 
ent to beings which are conscious* of their existence. Ac- 
cordingly we &id from the bodies which he under onr nil. 
servation, thiit matter i9 only made as thn ba^is and iiip- 
port of animals » and that there is no more of the one than ; 
what i« necessary for the existence of (he other. ' 

6. ' Intinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, 
that it seems to delight' in conforrioj^ exi>'(eace upon evm- 
ry degree of perceptive being. As thif? is a speculntion, 
which I have often pursued with great pleasure to myj<elf, 
I shall enlarge further upon it, by considering that part of^ 
the scale of beings which conne within our knowledge. 

y. There are ^ome living creatures ^vhich are raided -■ 
but juttt above dead matter. To mention only, that spe- 
cies of shell'fish, which is. formed in the fashiooof a cone; 
that grows to the sur^ce of several recks ; and immf^di- 
ately dies on being severed from the place where it grew. 
There are many other creatures but one remove from 
these, which have no other sense than of feeling and taste. 
Others have an additional one of hearing ; othei-s ofsmel^^ 
and others, of sight. 

8. It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual prog- . 
ress the world of life advances^ through a prodigious va« . 
piety of sp«cief, before a creature i^i formed, that is com- . 
plete in all its senses ; and even among these, there issush. . 
a different degree of perfection, in the sense which one 
animal enjoys beyond what appears in ancther, that ■ 
though tlie sense in different animals is distingm'ahed by 
the same common denomination, it seems almost of a ([if" . 
ie rent nature, 

9. i', after thi*, we look into the several inward per- 
fections, of cunning end sagacity, or what we geaarally 
cull instinct, we ti?id thein rising after (he same uiti oner, 

i ppercepttbly one above auolher; and receiving addition- [ 
al impiovements according to the species in which they 
are implanted* This progress in nature is so very gradu- 
al, that the most perfect of an inferior species, comes very 
near to the most imperfect of (hat which is immediately 
above it. 

10. The exoberant and overflowing goodness of the. 
Supreme Being, who^ mercy ezt(Bnds to all his works is , 
plainly »een^ as I have before hinted ip his bating mad^ se , 
Tf f^ little matter, &t leuet what fails within o^r knowledge 
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iliat doftjinot fwarm with life, Kor U In* €rftotin<»f?* leM 
fteen in (k« Hivemty, thnrv in (he oinltitudc of living crpn- 
tures, iinct he made but one s^iecie^ of animalf^ none of 
the reft would have enjoyed the pleawire ofexistence ; be 
ha« therefore fipecified^ in hi« c^eatidn, every degrre of 
life, every capacity of being 

1 1. The whole rh;i«m of nature, t'ron* » f>tant to a man^ 
j8 filled np with diverse kinds of creattire**, rising one af» 
ler another by an npcen! po gentle and easy, that the h*t- 
tle tran-ilion^and devintious from one ftpecie^ to another, 
ure nlm«'»t inpensilil.^, This.interm^^diate spHce is «o vrell 
hnshanded and manai^ed,. that there i^j scaicelv a df^grep of 
pes caption, which d»)es not appear in some one part of the 
world of life. In the goiidne«? or th« wkdom of the^Di- 
•vine Being, more munife^tedrn thi* hi« proceeding? 

\S There i^ a eoFjsfqueitce,. bepide* those IhaTe aF- 
fe^idy rof?n!ioned, whici) «eem« very natnrally dedocible 
from MiP foregoing considerations* If the scale of being 
ris^« by so regular a progie^P, s»o high a« roan, we may, by 
j)a»ity of reaf>on.?uppo«e,}hat iVijrocf edB^g^adnnlly throoglr 
Vho^e beings* which are of a snperrpi nature to him ; since 
iUere i« infinitely greater space and room fpr dfiTerenf de- 
grees of perfection, between il>e Supreme Being and mnn^ 
than, between, man and the moftt dej>picnble llif^ecl., 

1 3. In this, great pystenri of being, there is no cr» atnre 
•o^wonderful in its nature, and which so mnch deser?ei 
our particular attentton, as roan ; who fills up the~ middle 
spHce between the animal and the intellectual natnfe; the 
visible aud the invinble wofld ; and who is that link in the 
chain of being, which forms the cnnnexlon^etween both. 
So that he who, in one respect, is associated mth angels 
And afchaogels, ar^d may look npon a beiog of infinite per* 
feet ion as his father, and thq highest order of spirits a& his 
brethren, may^ ia another res^ect^ say to ** corruption^ 
thou arl my father^ ami i»4)ie wormvthon art my mother 



SECTION xxr. 

Trust in the €are 6f Providenee^ recommended, 

1. Man, con!»iffi»red in him^eFf. i« very hfrlpless, and lb 
very wretched being. He i« s»ohject eyery moment to the 
greatest ca Inanities and tni^ortunes. He is beaet with 
daniE^ers rfo aU sidei» ; apd may hecome nnhappy by Dum>' 
berleas ca5«tTaltie«, which be cotild not foresee, nor have 
prevented had he foreseen. 

g. It is onr tomfort, while we are obnoxk>»JS to so ma- 
iiy accidents, tha^ we are under the care of one who di- 
rects contingencies, and has in his hand« the manajg^em^nt 
©f' every things that is capable of annoying or offend i n e:*u s ; 
who knows the assistance we stand in need of, and is al- 
>vays ready to bestow it on those who a^k »t of him. 

3, The natural homage, wbfch such a creature owes 
to so infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firnfi reliance on 
him for deliverance out of all such dangers and dtdicuitiet 
as mar be fa I us. 

4, The map who alwnys lives in this disi>otition of 
#f mind, has not the same dark and melanchclly views oF 
human nature, as he who considers himseU »>b^tractedl3^ 
from this relation to the Supreme Being. At the same 
tio^e when he reflects upon his own weakness and imper-r 
faction, he comforts himself with the contemplation of 
tho^e divine attribute?, which are employed for his Safety, 
and his welfare. 

5 He 6nd? his want of foresiofht made op, by the om- 
ni«cienco of him who is his sujpoi t. lie is not senj*ible of 
his own want of strength, when he l^onws that his helper 
is almighty, lu short, the person who has a firni trust hi 
the S/ipreaie Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his 
Yvis(^m, happy by his happiness. He reaps th** benefit of 
every divine atti ibnte and looses his own insufficiency ia 
the fulness of infinite perlfction. 

6. To make our live* more easy to tis, we are com,- 
manded to put our trust in him, who »s thus able to relieve 
and succour us; the Divine Goodness having made snch a 
reliance a duty, notwithstanding we should have been mi^?- 
erabje had it been forbidden u?. AoKuig *»everal motive* 
which might he made use of to recommend this duly to <fs* 
I shall only take notice of those that fohofv,^ 
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7. Th<» first and ^trongcfci i?, ihat we arc proinisp(\ hft 
witl not fail those who put their tp««»t ia him. But ivith- 
out conRidprlng: the fiuperoatiiral ble^svng^ which accompa- 
nies thi«« duti, we may ohner^'e, that it has a natural ten- 
(\oncy to itfl own reward ; or, in other word% tfeat thi^ firm 
trust and confidence in the Great Disposer of all Uiings, 
oontribnie very much to the getting clear of any a£3ictfon, 
or to the hearing of it manfwlk. 

8. A person who believes lie has his succour at hand, 
and thai he acts in the sio^hl of Ui» friend, often ezeris 
himseif above his abilities ; and d4>eS' wonders, that are not 
to he ODiitched by one who is not animated with such a con- 
fidrnce of success. Trust in the assistence of an Almighty 
)\c'm^ naturally producer patience, )iope, cheerfolneas, auA 
all other di^^positions of mind, whicli alleviate t||Ose caiam* 
ilies that w,e,are not able to rew^ve. 

0* The practice of iUhf virtue administers great com- 
fort to (he mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction : 
hut most of nlL io the hour of death.. When the soul is 
hovering in Die h«st moments of its separation; when it is 
jjj^t entering on another state of evi/»t«Dce>, to. converse 
with scenes, and objects and compani^Mis, that nre alio- 
gether new: what can support her ui¥!er such treml/lingi 
of thought, such, fejtr, such atr^iety, such apprehensions, 
but the casting of 'ajl her caires ujjon ihm, who first gave 
Iier being ; ivho has. conducted l»<ir throupsh one stag4> of 
it ; and who will Ire alwaya present, to guid^ ?nd comfv>rt 
Iter in her progr^^ss throi^gh eternity ?. ^duoits. 



tSECTIONXXIL 
Piefif and GraXhudt enliven PretperUp 

^A PiF.TY, and gratitude to God^ coi>tributc^ in a Wgrh 
dipgree. to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a plea»ing emo- 
ti< n. The spose of being distinguished by the. kindness oC 
iuiother, gladdens the heart, waimii it with reciprocal nf- 
feclion, anrl chives to af»y passion \vhioh is agreealile io it- 
self, a double relish, from its being the giftef a friend. 

2. Favours conferred by men, I acknowledge, may 
jjrf've J»urdf' nsomo. For human virtue is never fterfpct ; 
^nA sometimes ttoreasenuble exi^ectatioos on the ooe 8i4g^ 
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tomc^tlmes a mortifying ften^e of depeoHeace on the otbdr. 
CMirode in secret thp pleasure of benefits, aod couVerttbe 
oblig-uUons offnend^bip into grouuds of jealousy. 

3- But nblbifi^ of tbis kind can ^fitict tbe iotercourse 
er^ralitude wilb beaven. Its tuvourit are wholly diHioter- 
estfid ; Hud with a gxatitudo the moat cordial and un^udpi- 
ciou?, a good man fooks rip to that Almighty Benefaclnp, 
U'ho aims at no end but the hafxpifjep^ of tho$(e ivhom be 
blesses, and who desires no retura from them, but & de- 
voul and tbaokfui heart. 

4 While others can trace their prosperity to no high- 
er source than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, adea 
o1 mean or trifling incidents, which occrtfionally favoured 
their design* ; with what superior satisfaction does the ser- 
vant of Gud remark tlie hand of that gracious poirec 
which bath raised him up; which hath happily conducted 
bmi through (he various ste^ys of life, and croivned biui 
with the most favourable distKiction beyond hia equals ! 

5. Let iisfarther consider^ that not only grahfude for^ 
the past, but a cb«eiing sense of divine favour at the pre- 
sent, enters iMo the pioas emotion. They are onlj th« 
virtuous, who in their prosperous days hear this voice ad- 
die««C{| to them— *" Go tb^ way, eat thy bread with joy^ 
and drink tby wine with a ctieertul heart: for God now 
accftplelh tby works." lie who ta the author of their 
pro-perily gives them a title to enj'>y, with comptacency, 
bis own gift. 

6. While bad men iTnatch the pleasures of the world aa 
by pienlib, witbooi countenance Irom the great Proprietor 
ot the world, tho/righieoussit opeaiy down to ^ feast of 
li«e under the «tnile of approving heaven. No gniiiy fears 
damp t'leii Joys. Tbe blessing of God re^a upon alt that 
they possess i bis protection surrounds them; and hence 

> '^in tbe habitations of th« pighteou?) is found the voice of 
r^joicin^ and salvation."" 

I 7. A Iti^tre uokownto others, invests, in their sig^t, 

,the whoL"! face of oatnre* Their piety reflects a sunshine 
from (teaven upon the prosperity of the world; unites m 
one poiut of view, the smriing as^pect, both of the powei* 
al'ove, and^f the objects t^vlow. Not only have ihey as 
*'ili a reli»*h as others, of the inaeccntpfea»a.es of life, but , 

ijnoreaver, io these they hold commuoioQ with their diviuo. 
J^eaefactor. 
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S. In all thai if gooii or- fair, they traee hfs haod*^-^ 
From the heaulieA ot* nature, from Ihe improvements of 
nrt, from llie enjoxmeots of«ocial life, they raise theiraf- 
fectious to the source of nil (he bifippiness whi&h surrouods 
them; «nd thus %vi'^en the sphere of tht^h-pteasores, by 
adding; intelt*!CtmH, aiid ^tpirtuaf, to eartbijr joys. 

8. For'illnstfation of what I have paid on this heac), re- 
mark Ihrtt cheerful enjoyment of a prottperous state, which 
king Da\id tiad ivhHo tie wrote the twenfy-t^tird psalm-, 
And compare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinoer, 
with tie happy and satifified !>pirit which brealliestbroqa^li. 
•lit that psalm, in the midst of the splendour ofroyaltv, 
with what amiable simplicity of gratitude did he look up 
to the Loid as '^hl^ Shepheid f happier in a«crjbingurt 
his sQccess to di-vine favour, than to ike policy of his 
couneilsy or to the force of his arms 

10. How many instances of divine goodness arose be^ 
^or« him, in plea!>ii)g remembrance, when with such rel- 
ish he f^penks of the ^'green^ pastures and still wafers, he- 
fide which God had led him: ofhts cap^ which he h.id 
made to overdowf and •f the table which h^" had pre- ar> 
€d for him in tha presence of his enem«<es V^ With what 
perfect tranquillity does'be look forward to the iime of hi« 
pasj^ing through the ** vallejf of the t^lvadow of lieaih ;" 
uti ippalled by that spectre, whose most distant appear- 
ance bluets the prosperity ot s'lnners. 

It. He fears no evil, as long as ^*the rod aad the 
«fa3'* of h« Divine Shej'berd are with him; and through 
all the uukuovvn periods of this and <jf future exf^teuce, 
commits himself to his guiilance with secure and trium- 
phant hope ;** Surely g'lOiioeS'j an«l mi rcy will follow me 
aU the d»y«( of my life ; and I shall d^vell in the house of 
Vhe Lord for ever." , 

12. VVh^t a purified sentimental enjoyment of pros- 
perity is here exhbilrd ! H»>w different from that gio^s 
relij^h of worldly plensores which belongs to those wha 
sbthold on'y the terrestial side of thingi; who raise lh<»ir 
viewj* to no higher objects than the succession of hiimiin 
ecntihgtfncies, and the weak efforts of human ubiliiv; 
who have no protector or pairon irr the'iieuveu^^, to enliv- 
en ihpir prosjienty, of 10 waim Ihair hearts with grati. 
4^<^ and trasiix ' iU43si!tr 
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^ SECTION xxiri. 

Virtue^ when ^eply rooted^ is not sttbject to iki influence of 
Fortune. 

'1. The city of Sidon having surrendftfed (o Alcxan- 
cler, he ordered Hephestion to bestow the croivn oa him 
wboip the Sidooians should think most ivorthy of that 
tionour. Hephestion being at that time resident with two 
yoang men of distinction, offered them the kingdom ; hat 
thej refused it, telling him ihsft it was contfcry to the 
laws oX their country, to adpil any one to tlSffpiobour, 

.^ho was not of the royal family. C 

2\ Hft then, having expressed his admiration of their 
Vltsinterested spirit, ilpsired them to name ori« of the royal 
race, who might remember that he -received the crown 
through their hands." Overlooking many, ivho would have 
beeo ambitious ol. this htgh honour, they made choice of 
Abdolonymus, whose smgular merit had Tendered him coit^ 

•«p«(cuous, even m the vale of obscoi ity. 

3. Though remotely related to the royal family, a 
series of misfortiines had teduced him to the necessity of 
cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, in the suburbs ot 
the city. While Abdolonyf»v»» was busily employed iti 
weeding his garden, the two friends of -Hephesiion, bear* 
ing m their hands the ensigns of royalty, approached and 
saluted him king 

4. They informed him that Alexatiderbad appointed 
him to that office ; and required him immediately to en- 
change his rustic garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the 
regal robe iind sceptre. At the same time, they admon- 
ished him, wbett he shdifld be seaic^d on the throne, and 
have a nation in his pbwer not to forget the bumble con- 
dition from which he had been raised. 

5. All thi3, at the first, appeared to Abdofonymus as an 
illusioti a( the fancy, or an insult ojfered to his poverty. 
Hh requested them not to trouble him farther with their 
impertinent jests; and to find some other way or amusing 
themselves, which might leave him in the peaceable en- 
joyment of his obscure habitation. At length, however, 
ihey conrmced htm that they were aemus in their pro- 
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posal ; mod prevailed upon him to aecept the regal office^i 
aod to accompaoy them to the palace. 

6. No sooner was he in possession of the gov^nment 
than pride and envy created hioi enemies ; who wfRspered 
their murmurs ia every place, till at last they reached the 
car of Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince 
to bee*nt for ; and enquired of him, with what temper of 
mind he had borne his poverty. 

t 7. " Would to heaven," replied Abdolonymus, "that I 
may be 'iible to bear my crown with equal moderation : . 
for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : these hands 
enpplied me with whatever 1 desired.'' For this answer, A- 
leiander formed so high an idea of his ^visdom, that he con* 
firmed the choice which had been made ; and annexed a 
neighbouring prdvince to the government of Sidon. 

Quintus Curtius. 

SECTION XXIV, 

The Speech of Falhicius^ a Reman Amhasiador^ t^ K^»ig 

Fyrrhm^ who atteinpUd to^ bribe him in his interests btf 

the offer of a great sum of Money. 

1. With regard to my poverty, the king has, iodee^, 
been justly informed. My whole estate contiists in a bouse 
of but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from 
which, by my own labour I draw my support. But if^ bj 
any means, thou hast been persuaded to thiuk that this 
poverty renders me of less consequence in my own couo- 
try, or in any degree unhappy thou art greatly deceived. 
\, 1 have no reason to complain of fortune ; she sop* 
plies me with all that nature requires ; and if 1 am with- 
out superflnities^ 1 am also free from the desire of them. 
With these 1 confess 1 should be more able to succour the 
necessitoi>s, the only advantage for which the wealthy 
are to be envied— but small m my possessions are, 1 cam 
«till contribute something to the support of the stale, and 
the assistance of my friends. 

3. With respect to honours, my country places me 
poor as 1 am o|ion a level with the richest : for Home 
knows no qualifications for ^freat employments, but virtue 
atnd ability, i She appoiats m» to offici4te 4B tke^ west ae- 
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gust ceremonies of religions-she intrusta me wiih the 
command of her armies — she confides to my care the 
mo«l important negociations. My poverty does not lessen 
the weight and indaence of my coancUs in the sen;ite. 
The Roman people honour me for that very poverty 
vhich king Pyrrhns considers as a disgrace. 

4. They knew the many opportiMiities 1 have had to 
enrich myself withoet censure : they are convincf^d of my 
dii^interested zeal for their prosperity — and if I have any 
thing to complaia of, ia the return they make me^ it is on- 
ly the excess of their applause. What value, then, can I 
put upon thy gokl and silver ? What king c«in add any 
thmg to my fortune?: Always attentive to discharge the 
duties incumbeiit upon me. I have a mind free from self 
ref roach — and I have an honest fume. 



SECTION XXV. 

&haracter of James L King of England: 

t. No prince so little enterprising, and so inofiensive^ 
was even eo much exposed to the opposite extremes of 
culumny and ffatlery, of satire and panegyric. And the 
fac'iions which began in his time, being still continued, 
has made his character be as much disputed to this day, 
as is common!;*' that of princes ivho are our contempora- 
ries. 

2. /Many virtues, however^ it must be owned, he wa^ 
pofzsessed of— but not One of them pure, or free from the 
ooutagion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bor* - 
dcred on profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific 
disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his 
friendship on light fancy and boyish fondness. 

3. While he imagined that he was only maintaining; 
his own authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some 
of his actions and still more of his pretentions, to have en- 
orouched on the liberties of his people. While he en* 
deavonred by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good will 
of all his neighbours, he was able to preserve fully th<B 
e\teejn and regard of nooe^ His capacity was cpasid|fi^sl- 
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ble, bat 6tler to discourse on general maximt, than to con- 
duct any intricate ba^iness, 

4. His intentions were just, bat more adapted to the 
conduct of private life ~tban to the government of king- 
d'HM. Awkward in his perAon, and ungainly in his man- 
nersi) he wa? ill qualified to command^ respect — partial and 
undiscerning in his affections he was little fitted to acquire 
general love. Of a feeble temper, more than of a frugal. 
jndgmenl-^exposed to our ridicule from his vanity, but 
exempt from our hatred by his freedom from |i ride and 
arrogance. 

5 And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of hi» 
character, that all his qualities were sulHed with weakness, 
and embellished by humanity. Political courage he was 
4&ertainly devoid of, and from thence chiefly i€ derived the 
strong prejudice, which prevails against his persona! brav* 
ary.i»an inference, hoivever, which must be owced, froikr 
general experieoce,. to be eztremly faliacioos* Hume^ 



SECllON XXVfe 

Charles V. Einperor ef Germany^ resigns his Dominiviit. 
and retires frutn the World. 

•1. This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power 
and in po«!iesAion of all theiionours which can flatter the 
the heart of man, took the extraordinry resolntioa, to re- 
siijn his kingdoms— and to withdraw entirely from any 
Goncern in buJ^inoBs or the affairs of tUo world in order 
tlvu he miarht spend the remainder of bis days in retire- 
ment and soht nde. 

2 Though it requires neither d^ep reflection, nor ex- 
traordinary discernment, to dis^cover that the state of royal- 
ty is n<S: exempt frofti cares and disappointments — though 
most of thone who are exalted to a throne, find solitude^ 
and satiety, and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants^ 
in that envied pre-emifience — yet, to descend voluntarily 
iVom the supreme to a subordinate station, and to relin- 
qnish ^be posi»ession of power, in oider to attain the en- 
joyment of happiness, seems to be an effort too great for 
the httjaao mind. 
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3. Several instanced, indeed ocear in history, «f mon- 
archa who have quitted a throne, and haVe ended (heir 
days in retireofient. Bat they were either weak princes, 
who tooic this resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon 
as, it '▼as taken — or unfortunate princes, from whose hand 
iorne strong rival had wrested their 8ceptr<?, '^'^d compel!- 

^ ed them to descend with reluctance into a priVate station.^ 

4. Dtoelef^ian is, perhaps,^ the only prince, capable of 
holding theUeigns of government, who ever resigneil 
them from deliberate choice — and who continued during 
many years, to eiijoy the tranquillity of retirement, with- 
out fetching one penitent sigh, or casting back one look 
of desire, towards the power of dignity which he bad 
atbHndoned. 

' S, No wonder,, then, that Tharles's resignation should 
fill all Europe with astonishment, and give rise, both. 
Ofnong his contemporaries,, and among the histcrians of 
that period,.. to various coojectores concerning jhe motive9 
which determined a- prince, whose ruling pa^s^ion had 
been uniformly, 'he Ibve of power, at the age of tifty-sir, 
when obiects-of ambition operate with full force? on the 
mind) and a e pu f sued -with. the great9&t ardour, to take a 
resolution so lingular and unexpected.' 

6. The emf>eror, in pursuance of hw determination, 
having assembled the spates ot the low countries at Brus- 
gels, seated him^elf^ for the last time, in the chair of slate, 
oo one side of which was placed hi« son, on the other, his 
ftister, the queen of Hungary rf gent of the Netherlands, 
with a splendid retinue of the grandees of .Spain and prio- 
ees of the empire standing behind him- 

7. The pre«}ident of the council of Flai\dprs, by hi^ 
command, explained, in a few word^^, his intention in cai-- 
ling this extcaordinary meeting of the statics. He then 
read the instrument of ref«ignation, by which Charles "aur- 
rendered to nis son Philips all his territories, jurisdiction, 
and authority in the Low Countries ; absolving his enbjpcls 
there from their oath of alkgiance to him, which he '-e- 
quiredlhem to tran!*fer to Piiilip his lawful heir; and to 
serve him with the sam**' loyally and zeal that th*»y «»<d 
icanifesled, during so long a course of yeai;^, in supi'o t of 
his government. 

8. Charles then roisc from Lis seat and Inanirg on tho. 

f7» 
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shoulder of the prince of Oraoge, because he fras uaable 
to stand withoat sopport, he addre^i^d himself to the na« 
dience ; and, from a paper which he held in hi» band, in 
order to assist ht« memory, he recounted, with dignity^ 
hot without ostentation, all the great things which he had^ 
undertaken and performed, since the coms^encement of 
bis administration. 

9. He observed that from the serenteenlh year of his 
age, he had dedicated all his thoueht^ and attention to 
public objects, reserving no portion ot his time for the in- 
dntgence of his ease, and very little for the enjoyment o€ 
private pleasure, that eithf^r in a pacific or a hostile maor 
npf, he had visited Germany nine times, Spain six tiroes, 
France four time«, Italy seven times, the Low Countriet 
ten times, England ttvrce, Africa as often, and had mad^ 
«l' veo voyafi;f'!» by sea : — 

10. That ivhile fats health permitted him to dif>charge 
his duty, and the vigour of ht« ponMitntion was equal in 
any degree, to the arduous office of governing dominions 
80 extensive, he had never shunned labour, nor repined 
under fatigue ; that now, when his nealth was broken " 
and his vigor exhausted by the rage. 4)f an incurable dUr 
temper, hi.s growing infirmities admonished him to retire : 

11. Nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain the 
ficeptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able to 
protect hid subjects, or to render them happy ; that in- 
stead of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely . 
half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life^ accus- . 
tomed already to govern, and vho added to the vigor ot 
youth, all the attention and sagacity of maturer years :— 

12. That if during the course of a long administration, 
he had committed any material error in government, or, 
if under the pressure of so many great affairs, and amidst 
the attention which he had been obliged to give them, he 
had either neglected orinjnred any of his subjects, henoty 
implored their forgiveness :^^ ^ 

3 3. That for hik part, he should ever retain a grateful 
sense of their iidelity and attachment, and would carry 
the remembrance of it along with him to the place of hi» 
retreat, as his sweetest consolation as well as the best re- 
wtird for all his services— and in his last prayers to Ai- 
mighty God, would pour forth his ardent wishes for theic 
uelfare. . 

*- Then taming tovartb JPhilip^'wht fdl en to k»eph 
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an<l ki^J^ed his fatherf* hand, '' If," say* h«5, " I had teft 
you by my dpath, thi« rich inheritance, to which 1 have 
made «iich large atidi lions, «Jome regard wouJd hate beoQ 
jo^tly due to my memory on that acconnt-^but now, when 
I voluntarily r«fgign to you what I might have §till retain- 
ed, I may well expect the warmest expreasiona of thanks 
on your part. 

15. " With these, however, I dispenae —and ^hall con« 
sider your concern foi the welfare of your 8uhj«>cta, and 
your love of them, as the best und most acceptable testi- 
mony of your gratitude to tn*^, ll ia in your power, by n 
wi«e and virtunua administration, to justify the ex'raordi* 
nary proof which I give thi^ day of my paternal affection, 
and to demonsttate that you arc worthy of the confidence 
which I repos*»inyoa. 

16. '' Preserve an inviolahid rej^ard for refigton-— 
maintain the Catholic faith in its purity--let the Jaws of 
your conntry be sacred in your eyes — encroach not on the 
rights and privileges of your people — and if the time 
Bh:ill ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of private lif^, may you have a son endued with 
such qualitie^i, that you can resifgn yoor sceptre to him, 
Willi as much satisfaction as 1 give up mine to you,'' 

17. Ai> soon as Charles had dnishfd thi/i loag addresi 
to his subjects and to their new sovereign, he sunk into 
the chair, exbanste i and ready to faint with the fatigue oC 
B» extraordinary an effort. During this discourse, the 
whole audience melted into tears t some from admiration 
of his magnanimity; others .softened by the expressions of 
tenderness towards his s m, and of love to hU people*— and 
ail were affected with the deepest sorrow, at loosing a so- 
vereign, who bad distinguished the Netherlands, his na-^ 
tiv^ country, with particalar marks of hts regard aai atf 
tachmeat,.' 

flECTlONXXVIL 

The samt subject Continued: 

1. A F«w weeks after the resignation o^ tbe Wetber^*^ 
Ian N, Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, and witii m 
oeremonial equally pompoU^^ resigned to his son the crownas 
^f Spain, VAtk ail th« terhtonei de|»e&dmg oa them> both 
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in theoW and in the new world. Of all these vast pog- 
aessions he restfrved nothing for himself hut an aDoaal 
pension of an hundred thoiifiand crowns^ to defray the 
'<$harge9 of his family, and to afford him a small sam for 
acts of benificence and charity. 

2. Nothing now remained to detain him from^ that re« 
treat for which he langni.<*hed. Every thing having been 
prepared, ^'^mf* time for bis voyage, he set oat for Zuit- 
burgh, in Zealand, where the fleet tiad orders to rendez«> 
Tons. 

'3. In his way thither^ he passed through Ghent : and 
. ^fter stopping there a few days, to indulge that tender and 
pleasmg melancholy, which, arises in. the mind ef every 
man in ther decline of life, on visiting the place of his nati- 
vity, and viewing the scenepand objects familiar to him irv 
hi? early youth, he pursued hi* journey, accompanied by 
bi" sou Philip, his daughter the arch-duchess, his sisten 
the dowager queens of France and Hungary, Maximilian 
hi^ son-in-law,, and a numerous retiniie of the Flemish no- 
bility. 

4. Before he went on board, he dismissed them, with 
marks ot his attention and regard — and faking leave of 
Fhiiip with all the tenderness of a father who embraced his 
son for the. last time, he set sail under convoy lof a large 
fleet ef Spanish, Flemish and {^ngli^h ship».. 

5. His voyage wa«».prosperons and agreeable — and he 
arrived. at l^aredo, in Bi<scay, on the eleventh day after he 
left Zealand. . A* soon as be knded, he fell prostrate on 
theground — and considering himself now as dead to the 
world, he kis«jed the earth, and said, ''Naked came 1 out 
ot my mother's wpmb, and n^ed I , now return to thee^ 
thou common mother of mankind." 

6. From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There 
he look a last and tender lea^e of his two sillers — wh«'nt 
he would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, 
though they entreated it with tears -not only that they 
Height have the consolt^tior* of eontributrng by their aaen* 
dance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but 
that they might reap Instruction and benefit, by joining 
with. him in those pious exercises, to which he had conse- 
crated the remainder of his days 

7 From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Pla- 
z^BCjiAin Bstrem^dara, He h«d passed through that city 
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et great many years before-^and having betjn strtick at 
that time with the delightrui situation of the monastery Df 
St. JuatQS, belooging^ to the order of St. Jierome, not many 
miles distant from that place^ he had tht;n observed to 
some of his attendant^^ that this was a spot to which Dio- 
olesian might have retired with pl»asare. 

8. The imprfcvsion hud remained so strong on hi» 
mind, that he pitched upon it as tbe place of his .retreat- 
It was seated in a V^le of no great extent, watered by a 
small brook, aud siTrrnnnded by rising grounds, covered 
with lofty trees.. From the nature of the soil, as well as 
the lempet'atat'e of the climate^ it vvas esteemed the most 
heahhful and delicious situation in Spain. 

9. . Some months b«*lore his resignation, he had sent aa 
architect thither\ ta add a new apartment to the mnnaicte- 
ry, for his accommodation ; bu^t he gave strict orders that 
the style of the building should be such as fruited his pres- 
ent station, rather than his foimer dignitj'. It consisted 
only of six rooms, four of them in the form of friar's cells, 
with naked walU ; the other two, each twenty feet square 
were hung vvith brown tloth, and furnished in the mosf^ 
simple manner. 

10. They were all on a level with the ground \ with 
a do(^ OQ one side' into a gardt^n, of which Charles him* 
self had given the plan,, and had tilled il with various 
j)iants, which be proposed to cultivate with his own hand^.. 
On the other side, th«y communicated with the chapel of 
the monastery, in which he pei formed bin devotions. 

It. Into his humble retreat hardly sufficient for the 
comfortable accommodation of a private geaileman, did 
Charles enter with twelve domestics only, tie buried 
there, in solitude and dilence, his grandeur, his ambition^ 
together with all thu^e vat>t projects, which during hrilf 
a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe ; fillin;^ eve* 
Ty kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, 
and the dread of being subjected to his power. 

12. In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of 
life for himself, as would have suited the condition of fi 
private person of a moderate fortune. His table was 
neat but plain ; his domestics few ; 'his intercourse with 
them familiar; all the cumbersome and ceremonious forms 
of atlvodaoce on his person were cniirely abuhshed^ ^4*9 



destructive of thai social ease and tranquiHitjT, which be 
coarled in-order to sooth the remainder of bisdajrs. 

13. As the mildness of the climate, together with bis 
ieliveraoce from the burdens and cares of goverDment, 
procured him, at first, a considerable remission from the 
acnte pains with ivhich he had been long tormeDted, he 
enjo>ed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this ham- 
bte solitude than all his grandeur had ever yielded 
film. 

14. The arobilious thcughts and projects which kad 
8o long engrt>ssed and di»qtiieted him, were quite effkced 
from his mind. Far from taking any part in the political 
transactions of the princes of Europe, he restrained his 
'•oriosity even from any inquiry concerning them ; and he 
seemed to view the busy scene which he had abandoned 
with all the contempt and inditlerence arising from his 
thorough experience of Its vanity, as well as from tha 
flleasing reflection ef having diseoiaQgted himself from ifis 



PART II. 

CHAPTi» I. j 

-tSeleet Sentences add Paragraphia 

SECTION I. 

SHORT AND EASY PCNTElTCfiS. 

i 

Education. 
*TIS edacat»0D forms the commoo mind ; 
JtisI as the twig is bent the, tree^s iocha'd. 

Candour. 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; . 

j^nd make each day a critic on the last. 

Rejlectio n. 
A soul without reflecuoD^ like a pil^ ' i^ 

Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

. Secret Virtue, 
-The private path, the secret acts of mea, 
if Dobie far the noblest of their lives. 

Necessary Knowledge easily attained. 
^ Our needful knowledge, like oar needful foojil) 
" Unhedg'd lies open in life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disappointment, 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
As bees in flower s ; and stin gs us with soccesf . 
NOTE.— In tlje lir»t cbapier, the iJoiupiKr has exhibited a corfbi^- 
erable variety of poettc«l coq^truction, tor the young reader's, pr«P«^" 
t#»jf exercice. 
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Virtuoui Ekvation.^ 
The miod that would be happy innsl be great l 
Great in its wi!«he8 ; great in its sorveys* 
Extended views a narrow. mind extend. 

JSctural and fanciful Life. 
Who livet to nature,, raiely can be poor : 
Who lives to fancj', never can be rich. 

Churity. 
In faith and hope tbe world will disagree: 
Bat all Diankind^s concern is charity. 

The Priz* of Kirtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, aud the heartfelt joy. 
Is virtue's prize. 

Stnse and Modestifconntcted, 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks; 
distill looks home, and short excursions makes; 
But i^attling nonsense in full vollies breaks. 
\ 

Moral Discipline salutary, 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene;;. 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next* 
All evils natural are moral goods r 
All discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

'Present Blessings undervalued. 
iiike birds, tvhose beauties laogui^li, half conceaPd^ 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plnmea 
Expanded 8hine with azure, green, an<t gold, 
iiow blessings brighten as they take their flightl 

Hope. . 

Hope, of all passions most befrienj^s ns Kertf ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less.** 
Joy has her tears, and tiansport has her dentk 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong, * 

Man's hearty, al unce, inspirits aoxi serenes* 

Happiness,, Modesty^ and Tranefmllit^, 
r . -MM I Ne^ver man was truly blest, 
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But it composed, and gave bim snch n cas^ 
A^ M\y might mistake for want of joy : 
A ca^^t unlike the triumph of the pruud ; 
A modest aspect, and ^ smile at heart. 

True Greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble ;neans obtaim^ 
^r, failing, smiles in exile or in chainif. 
Like good Aureliu^ let bim reign, or bleed 
Like ::ocrate8, that man id great indeed. 

The Tear of Sympathy. 
No radiant peail, which crested fortune wear9| 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's ear«^ 
Nor the bright ?tars, which night^s blue arch adorff; 
Nor rising suns that gild Ihe vernal morn, 
Shine with sifch lustre, as the tear that break?, 
Fur other's wo, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 



^>TIONlI. 

VERSES IN Which the lines ahe of DrrFE&ENT len^"^^ 

Blisff of Celesttal Origin^ 
Ke-'Xle'^s mortals toil tor nought ; 
Bii!^!^ in vain from ^arth is sought f 
Bliss a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortali?, try, 
There thou cannot seek in vakt 
For to seek her is to gain. 

The Pass^wiisi 
The passions are a num'rous crow^ /> 

Imperious, po««itive and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hi nee chiedy ride the storms oiWfe - 
If they grow mntinooH, and rave, 
Ther are the maMers, thou their sla»e&» . 

Trust in Provenience recomvund^i, 
^Tss Providence a&ooe eeciire«| 

18 
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lo CT^ry change, both miDe and yours« 
Saf'etjf consists not in escape 
From dangers of a trightful shape; 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man thaf s strangled by a hair. 
Faie 8t€als along with silent tread, 
Found oft^oest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Epitaph. 
How lov^d, how Talu'd once, avails thee nqt, 
To whom related, or by whom begot: 
•^ A heap of dost alone remains of thee ; 

'Tis all thou art, and all the pcoud shall be. 

Fame, 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert: 
Flays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
9ne self-approvmg hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas : I 

And more true joy, Marcellus exiPd fe.eh^ 
Than Caeser with a senate at his heels* 

Virtue the Guardian of Youth, 
Jlown the smooth stream of lite the stripling dart^i 
Gay as the morn ; bright gloi^s the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his courte, 
Safe glides his little bark along th(> shore. 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but it too far 
He launches forth beyond Discretion's mark. 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar^ 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrise, 
But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. The PesseniQ^ cloud. 
The kindling azure, and the mounlaui^ broWj 
Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew bright earth, and coloured air, 
iie looks in boundless majesty abroad : 
And sbec|9 the shining day, that burnished plays 
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dn rocks, and hills, and tower5,and wand'ring streams, 
High gleaming frDm afar. 

Self 'government. 
May I govern my passions with absolute ««{»y 
And grow wiser and better as life w^ars away. 

Shepherd. 
On the monnfain, stretcbM beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swaiti, and view'd Ihe rolling billow^ 



SECTION III. 

V^BSES C0NTA1NI»G EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATION?, AND 
PARENTHESES. 

Competence^ 
A COMPETENCE 18 all we Can enjoy: •* 

Ob I be content, where heaven can give no mor^'** 

Rejlection essential to Happiness, 
Much joy not only speaks small happiness, 
Bnt happiness, that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottomM in reflection stand I 
And in a tempest, can reflection live-? 

Friendship. 
Can g;old gain friendship ? Impudence of hop^'j 
A'* well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, arh] love only, is (he loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress • nor hope to find 
A friend,' but what has tound a JrieAd in thee. 
All like the purchase: ; few the' price will paylj- 
And this makes friends such piracies below. 

Patience, 
Beware of desperate steps. The darkest d«|pr 
(Live till to-morrow) vlill have passed away. 

Luxurj/, 

— , :- — -O fuxuryt 

Bane of elevated life, of affluent states, . 
Wkat dreai:y tbange, whal rim i» n^i tj^jture; I 
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. Hovr dolh thy bowl intoxicate (he mind t 
To the Boft entrance of (hj rosy cave, 
How do9t thoa lure the fortunate and ^rcat; 
Dreadful attraction \ 

Virtuous Aetivity,, 
5«>izp, mortals Iseizf' the transient, hour 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a flhort summer — man a flower ; . 
tie dies — Alas ! bow soon he dies ! 

The source o^ Happiness* 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys ofsense, 
Lie in three woids, health, peace, and competency : 
But health consists with temperance alone ! 
And peace, O virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid Emotion, 
Who can forbear to smile %vith nature? Caa i 

The stormy passions in the bosom roll, 
While every gale is peace, and every grovd: 
tf melody ? 

Solitude* 
Q sacred solitude ; divine retreat t 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the g^reat t' 
By thy pure stream, pr in thy waving' sHade^ 
Wcj court fair wi^dom^ that celestia* maid : 
The genuine oflfsprirkg of her lov'd embrace, 
(jSirangers on earth,) are innocence and peace 
'I'here from the ways of men hiidsnfe ashore, 
We smile to hear (he distant tempest roar ; 
There, blest with health, with business unperpieiVj 
This life we relish, and ensure the next* 

Presume not on To morrow. 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts c;vn rise, 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 
Where is to-morrow ? in another world. 
For nnmbers this is certain ; the reverse 

*j^y bojuude, IS insaut ti uttiipofftri teciusxeu irejn me wond^ 



Partly ilngUgh Readarjr ^ ^§^ 

©im VIVIMUS VIVAMUJB. 

While we live^ let us live. 
" Live while yoa live," the epicure would say,.< 
" And seize the pleasures of the present .day,'' 
** Live while yon live," the sacred preacher cries y 
'^ And give to God each moment as it flies." 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 
i li?e in pitasare, when I live io thee ! 

Doddtidg^^ 



SECTION IV. 

t^ERSE$i IN VARIOUS FORMI^/ 

The Security of Virtue^ 
Bet coward guilt, with pallid fear. 

To sheltering caverns fly, 
And justly dread the vengeful fater 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose lafv^ 

The threatning storms obey^ 
thtrepid virtue smiles secure^' 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignatidi^i 
And O ! by error's foice subdu'd^ 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Preposterous shnus this latent goolf. 

And grasps the specious ill. . 
JSoi to my wish, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
IffnHsk'd, What good thou kn^west grantk^ 

What ill, though a9k?d ; decy. 

^ompassidrt. 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood pigeons breed^^' 
But let me that plunder forbear I 

She iirill say^.'lis a barbarous deed« 
For he ne'er can be true she aVerr'd, 

Who can rob the poor bird of its youfig : 
And I lovM her the more, when I heard . 
.i^fb A^'^'^^sttiMKiiiy fioai iser toagne. 
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Epitaph*. 
Here re»t« his head upon the lap of earth, 

A jouth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frown'd not on hi& humble birtbj 

And melancholy markM him for her own. 
Large was his bounlj, and his sool sincere; 

Heaven did a recompense as Jargeljr send i 
He gave to misery all he had— a tear- 

He gauiM from heaven^'^twasail he wi9h*d)a frienill 
No further seek his merits to di?cIof»e, 

Or draw his frailties from their drear abode, 
I^There they alike in trembling hope repose^ 

The bosom of bis Father and his God. 

Joy and Sorrow connected, 
' Still, where rosy pleasuris leads. 
See a kindred-grief porsue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads^ 

Approaching camA>rts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 

ChastisM by sable tints of woe : 
And blepded form, with artful strife,. 
The strength and harmony of life% 

The Golden Mean, 
lie that holds fast the golden mean^ 
And lives contentedly betweea 

The little and the greats 
Feels not the wants that pinch th« poory 
Kor plagues that haunt the rich man's deor^ 

Imbitteringall his slate. 
The tallfst pines feel most the povrec 
Qf win'try blast ; the loftiest tower 

Comes heaviest to the groand ; 
The bolts that spare the mountain's stde^ 
£iis cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spjread the rtria romid. 

Moderate Vtews and Aims reeommehdeS* 
With passions unruffled, untainted with pride,.^ 

By reason my lif« let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply sqppiiell.;^ 

And the lee^ are Hat fol^ and •are. 
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JHlow vainly, throngh infinite tronble and strife^ 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delighttul in life, 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy* 

Mtachment to Life^ 

The free of deepest root is found 

L«a8t willing fftiU to quit the ground : 
*Twas therefore said y afici«nt sages, 

That love of life increased with years, 
So much that in our later stages, 
When pain grows ftharp,and sickness ragef^ 

The greatest love ef life appears. 

Virtue* s adtlrest to Pleasure,*' 
Va«t happine?:!! enjoy thyg-«y alhes! 

A youth nf fullifs^ and aid age of cares* 
Young yet ennervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes^ ihpir vigour, and their mind imoatrSy.' 
Vain, idl«^ d«1icitte m t hough Ue-*s ease, 

Re«ervif»g woe« for age, their pt nne they spend ; 
All wretch«»d, hop*»|^ss, in the evil days, 
With so-rrow to ihe verge of life they tend. 
' Griev'J with th»» present,. of the past ai«hamVl, 
They live and aie despt<«'d ; they die« nor more are 
namM. 



SKCTION V. 

VERSES m WniCH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO ?IGNiriCATI<ar.' 

Smooth and Rough Verse. 

Boh is the strain when zephyr g«ntTy blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers floivs.'. 

But when loud suVges lash tlie ^oundingr^ shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Slow Motion imitated. 
When Ajax strives some ruck's vast weight to thrqw. 

The line coo lab .ur», and 'he words m<>ve «low. 

>y»i i. t i.i» nj .1 ■ ■ pj- 
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Swift and eeisy Motiofi. 
Not 80 when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th^ onbencling corn, and skinas along the mafiT 

FtUing Trees in a Wood, 
Load sounds the axe, redoabiing strokes on strokes ; 
1^(1 all sides round the forest harU her oaks 
Headlong. D«-ep c;choipg groan the thickets brownt 
Then rustling, crackl*ng, crashing, thunder down. 
/ /• ■"I 

Sound of a Bow-string. 

. The string let fly 



Twang'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's ctf. 

The Pheasant . 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant spring^-. 
And mounts exulting on trriMiiphaiit wings*. 

Seylla and:Charyhdis. 
©ire Scylla there a scene crf^orror forms, 
And here Charybdis fill« the deep with «tormSr 
"When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the wave's^ 

BoifUrous and gentle Sounds, * 
Two craggy t*'ock.« projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds' leiiipesluous rage restrain ;; 
Within the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without their hawsers ride.- 

Lahorious and Impetuous Motion' 
With many a weary «tep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round 8tone • 
The huge round stone resulting with a boundt 
Thunders impetuous dowDf and smokes along the ground;. 

Regular and slow Movement, 
IWrst march the heavy mules sccuiely slow; 
O'er biflsj o'er dale*, o'er crags, •'er rocks, they go. 

Motion sUw and difficult, 
A needless Alexandrine end« the ?ong, 
'^'•Mj, like^ n w*uft4€ii«oake, drags itsslovr length aloBf^' 
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A rock torn from the Brow of a Mountain. 
Still gath'rinff force, it srnokcs, aud urg'd amain, 
^Vbirls, leaps^and thunders down, impetuous to the plaith 

Extent and Violence of the Wavts^ 
The, waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shorev. 

Pensive lumbers. 
In those deep , solitudes and «iwfnl celts, 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwell|, 
^nd ever musing melancholy reigns. 

Battle. 

Arms on armour clashiri^ bravM 

Dnrrible discord; and the maddening wheels<> 
Ct^f brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating Reluctatiee^. 
For who, to dnmb forgetfulnesu a prey,, 

Thi« pleasing anxious being o'er resig^ned*; 
teft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

{7or cast one longing^ Hng^riog l^ook behind T 



SECTION VI. 

PAHAGHAFHS OF GREATER L£N6T9^ 

Connubial Affection, 
The lo?e that c>eer» lifes latest st.ige^ 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preaerv'd by Tirlue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention ; 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which (irst iii«4>irM the flame, decays, 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compa'^sionatc or blind 5 
And %vi!r with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly- cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expressiopy 
Shovvrf love to be a mere profes^sion ; 
Proves that (he heart is none of .hjs^ 
Of 800Q expels himk if it is, 
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Swarms of Jiying Insects. 
Thick in your stream of ligLt, a thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thv\arting and convolved, 
The quivVingoationsspo^^t ; till tempe^t-wiiig^d. 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of daj^. 
Ev'n 80 luxurious men.^. unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortnne^s shine, 
A season's gh'tter ? Thus thfty flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till blo^wn away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and stcikes them from tb« book of life. 

Betiifkence its own Rewards 
My fortune (for m mention ^11, 
And more than you dare tell) is small— ^ 
Yet evr'y fiiend partakes my store,'' » 

And want goei smilin^f from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm thy breast. 
01 worth or industry disi^esji'd ? 
This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
'Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you n>ay make, by means^ like theite^ 
Five talents ten, when'er you please. 
'Tis true my little purse grows light ; 
/ But then 1 sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand speciBc will prevail, 
When alL the doctor's opiates laiL. 

Virlne tJie hest Treasurer, 
Virtue the strength and beauty of the SOuT^ 
Ijtthp best gift of heaven: a happiness, 
Th^t evert above the smiles and frowns of fat^^ 
Exalts great nature's favourites — a wealth 
1'hat ne'er encumbers ; nor the baser hands 
' * Can be transferred. It is the only good 
Ulan justly boasts of. or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn'd. 
But for one ^nd, one much neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care — (for nature's wants- 
Are few and without opulence supplied — ) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; . 
To show the virtues in their fairest lighl'^ 
And make humanity' the miniatjSlC 
Qf bounteous ProvideDce, 
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Goniemplatton* 
A« yet ^tis midnight deep. The weary cloadfl, 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate with the seriotis night 
Atid contemplation, her sedate compeer: 
Let me shake off th' intrasive cares of day. 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now ye lying vanities of life ; 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are jon qow? and %vhat is your amouoV? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick^)ing thought ! And yet, deluded maQ» 
A ^ceoe ot crude (tisjoioted visious past, 
And broken slumbers^ rises still resolvM, 
3^ith new flushed hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Pleasure of Pi$(tf. 
A Deity believ'd, i» joy begun ; 
AJDeity ador'd is jay advanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'd5 is joy matured, 
Eacti branch of piety delight inspire^^: 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the neic^ 
O^er death's dark gulf, and ail its horror hides ; 
Praise, the sweei exhalation of t)ur joy, 
That joy exalts and makes it sweetefr still ; 
Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
^1 jBaa in audienoe with the Deity. 



CHAPTER II. 
.JTARRATIVE PIECES. 



SECTION f. 
The Bears und^ the Bees, 

1. AS two young bears, in wafiton mood, 

Forth i8«uiug tVom the neighboring wood, 

Came where lb' indHstrioue bees had stor'd 

Iv mltul cells, their luscious hoard ; 

OVrjoy'd they seiz'd with eager haste, 

Luxurious on the. rich repa;«t, 

Alnrro'd at this the (iltle crew 

About their ear;? viadictive flew. 
^. The beasts unable to sustain 

Th' unequal cuinbat, quit the plain ; 

Half blind %vith rage, and mad wilh paio. 

Their native phelter tbey reg^iin ; 

Thece sit, and now, di:)creeter grown, 

Too late their rashness lh«y ben)>an ; 

And this by dear €xperienc«» gam, 

Tnkt pleasure's ever bought with paiti. 
.3. So when the gilded baits ot vice . 

Are placed betore our longicig eyes, 

\Vith greedy haste ue snatch our fiHj 

And swallow doivn the latent ill ! 

IBut when experience opes our eyes, 

Away the fancied pleasure flies. 

It flitt?, but oh 1 loo late we find, 

It leaves a real sting behind. lijlerrick* 



5.7 SECTION IL 

<rhe Nightingale and ike GloW-worm, 

k^A NIGHTINGALE, that all Jay long 
iiad cJ^eeTU the vil%e with hia dong^^^ 
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Nor yet at eve his note suspenderl, 
Nor yet when evcntide^was ended, 
Begaii to he\^ as we!i he might, 
The keen demands ot appetite ; 
When, looking eaisferly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A somethiig shining in the dark, 
.And knew the glow-worm by his sparks 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thojight to put him in his crop. 

2. The worm aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent.— 
*^ Did you admire my lamp" quoth he, 
*' As much as I your mihstreNy, 

You would abhor to do me wrotig. 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For nwas the self-same pow'r divine, 
Taught you to sing, and me to shinti ; 
That you with music, I with h^\\\^ 
^ighl beautily and cheer the night," 

3. The songster heard his short oration, 
And i/arbling out bis approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 

And fonnd a sup^.er somevihere else. 
Hence, ja,rring seclJVTies may learn 
Their real interest to di?cern — 
Tha» brother •should not war with brother^ 
And worry and devour each otherr— ' 
But sing and shme by sweet consent, / 
*rill life's poor transient night i^ spent — 
Respecting, in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 
-4- Those Christians best deserve the ntime. 
Who studiously make peace their aim- 
Peace, both the duty and the prizo 
Of bim that creeps, and him tbut flies. drnpef,/ 



SCETION III. 

The trials of Virtue. 
1. Plac'd on the verge of youth, my mind 
Lile-9 opening scene sorveyM — 
19 
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I viewed its ill9 of various kind, 
Afflicted and afraid. 
t. Bat chief mj fear the dangers moy^dv 
That viitoe^s path enclose ; 
Mj heart the wise parsoit approTM ; 
Bat O what toils oppose ! 
3. For see, ah see ! fvhiie yet ber ways 
With doubtful steps I fread, 
A hostile world its terrors raise, 
Its snares delusive spread. 
4.0 how shall I, with heart prepare, .!i'« 

Those terrors learn to meet-? > ^ 

How from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperiencM feet ? 
hi As thus 1 mus^d, oppressive sleep 7 

Soft o^er toy temples drew 
Oblivion^s veil. — The wafry deep, 
An object strange and new, 
#. Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood, j 

The gathering storms around me roar,, 
And heave the boiling flood. 
7. Near and more near the biilovrs rise ; 
Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approached in ev'ry way^* 
5. What hope, or whither to retreat • 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; , / *; 

Chill fear had fettered fast my feet, 
And chainM my speechless tongue. 

9. I ff It my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high^ 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 

10. ^^ What tho! the swelling surge thou see ^ 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God^s decree, ''I 

And thankful own his power. ) 

n« Know, when he bade the deep appear, 
'' Thlis far," th' Almighty said, 
"Thus far, no farther, roge ; and here ^g 

^^ Let thy proud waves be stayM." 
12. I heard; audio! at once controU'df 
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The waves id wild retreat, 
Bsick on themselves reluctant rolled, 
And mormVing left my fe'et. 

13. Deeps to assembling deeps in vain 

Once more the signal gave : * ' 

The shores the rushing weight sustaia^ 

And check th' asarping wave. : '^■.: 

14. Convinced in nnture^s volume wise, 

Th' imagto'd truth I read ; 
And sudden fi'om my waking eyes ■ 

Th' instructive vision fled. 
is. Then why thus heavy, O my soul? 
Say, why disirusiful still, 
^ Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll: 
O'er Fcenes of future ill ? 

16. Let faith suppress each rising fear^ 

E«cb afixioii«. doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker'** iv ill has plac'd thee herc^ 
• A Maker ni?p and good ! 

17. He to thy <»v'ry tfial knows 

lis jnst re!»traint to giver 
Attentive to behold thy woes^ 

And faithful to relieve. 
1^8. Then why thus heavy, O my soul? *? 

Say wh>, distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er scenes of future ill ?\ 
19. Tho' gnefs unnnmber'^d throng thee round, 

?ull in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 

And curbs the headlong tide. Merrj^t, 



SECTION IV. 

The Youth and the Philosopher. 

U A GaEciAN youth, of talents rare. 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 
JBv precept and example too. 
Would often boast hifl matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and goj^e the wheeTi 
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And ai'be paw 'd the gJizing throng^. 
With graceful i-a^e, and smack'd tUe thong, 
The jdiot Winder ihey dxprrss'd, 
\Va? praise Riul tranaport lo hrs breast. 
?. At length, quite vain, he noeds would shoi*. 
1118 master what bis an could do ; 
An.] Sade hia slaves his chariot lead 
To Acadc^mus' sacred shade 
The lrenr>bl»ngr grove confess^ its fright, 
The wood nym;)hft startled at the sight;.' 
The muse? drop the learned lyre, 
And to ihflr inmost shades retire. 

3. Howe'er, the youih, with forward air, 
Bows tu the sjige and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coufsers spring, 
Tiie chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gathering crowd*, with ea<;'er eyesV 
And shouts pursue him as he flie^. 

4. rriunjph.int to the goal return'd, 
With QobUp thirst hi5 bosom bar ii'd}; 
And'now along th' indented plain 
Tlie selfsame track he marks again ; 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circlif^g crowd :. 
The youth with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages haii'd the boy,. 
And all hut Plato gnaHi with joy. 

5. For he, deep judging sag«e beheld 
With pain the triumphs af the field ; 
And when ihe chariptecr drew nigh, 

And ilush'd with hope, had caught his eye*,. 
*"'Ala?, unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
"Expect no praise from me," (and sigh'd) 
^. "With indignation I suivey. 

Such pkill and judgment thrown away : ^^ 

The time pro; use ly squander'd there. 

On vulgar ar(s benrath thy care, ^ 

If well empluy'^d ;»t less ex^^ense, 

JJ. d lauirht llipe honor, virtue, sense ; 

A d TAi^W .'bee from a coachman\«» fate 

To govern men, and guide the stale." Whiickim^L 
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SECTION V. 
Biscouiru between Adam and Eve^ retiring to resti- 

1. Now came slHI ev^niog on, and twilight gray V, 
Had io her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
Tbey to their grassy couch, these to their neslB, 
Were stunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale, 
She all night long her am^roun descant sung : 
Silence waa pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
IVith living sapj^hires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry ho«t rode bnghtesr, till the moon, 
Kising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiPd her peerless light, 
And o^er the dark, her silver mantle threw, 

d. When Adam thus to £ire :^^Fair consort, th^ houB 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and revt, as day and night, to men 
Successive; and the timely dew of sleep, 
)4ow falling with soft slum^brous weight inclines^ 
Our eye-lids. Other cre^Lores all day long 
Rove 'idle, unemployM, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of heaven on all his ways ;• 
While other animdls inactiiTe range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 

3, I o-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the eastr 
With first approach of light, #e mutt be risen^v 
At our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Y<>n flow'r} arbour, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with t>fanches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton grow tli« 
Those blossoms also, and tbo'^e dropping gumsg 
That lie bestrewn, uui*ighiljr and unsmiueth, 
Ai^k ridance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Uliyvhile, as nature wilU, night bids us re9 • 

4y ToWhom ihus Gve, with perfect beauty adora'A;^ 
^Xfy a«ihor and dit^uoser, whs^ ibuu bidit 
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XJnarfifiiM I obey ; so God 'ordains 
With I b(>e coo versing, I forget all lime; 
All «ea$uiH and their change all please alike. 
Svveet is ihe breath of morn, ber rising 8w«»et, 
With ciMrm of eailiej>t birds ; pleaeant the sun, 
AVhrn first ivn this delightful land he sjire»iL« 
Ills orient beams, oo borb, tree, fmii, and flon'r.. 
Gh^t'nin^ ivilh (Vow 4 flagrant the fertile earth, 
Ai'ifi !*t»fi ^•h wers anl «weet the coming on 
Of gratpfuley'iMiig mild; Ih^n silent night, 
Wii^ this her soIpciui bird, and thin faif moon, 
And thtse the gf>m« ♦>f Lprv'o her stany train :*— 

5. But neiih r b-eath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of eailieftt birds ; nor rising Mia 
On this delightfu! land nor herb, fry it, flower, 
Gli-t^jing with de^v ; nor fragrance after Hbow'rs ;. 
N«>r grateful ev'ning mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bu d : nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering slar-light,— -without the, is sweet. 

But wherejore all nigttt loi*g shine thise^ for whonr>- 

This glorioua sighi, when sleeji bath shut all ejea?**^ 

6. To whorn oiirgen'ral anceslur i^ply'd : 

" Daughter of God and man, accomplish'd Eve, 
Tlb^se hrtve their cour*>e*to finish round the earthy 
Bv morrow evening ; and from land to land,- 
In order, tho»igh,to nations vot unborn, 
Miui^tving light prepafM they set and rise ; 
Xosl total darkn«!'i» should by night r'^gain 
Her old po«se«*sion,«,,and exiingui»»h Iffe 
In uatui'e and all things ; ^which these soft fi4r«8> 
Nf'i only enlighten^ hut with kindly heat 
or vaiiou* inflMrn'ce, fome«t and warm, 
T^'mper or nourish ; or in p.*rt shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, male hereby apler to receive 
Perfection from ihe sun's more potent ray^. 

7. The.*e then, thotigh ur.beheUI in deep of nig^tj 
Sbme not in vain ; nor think, though men w ere no»e,. 

/That henv'o w»old want spectators, God iva«t oraiscT- 
JWillion^ of spiriturtl creatures walk the earth 
Unseen both ivhen w& wake and when ive sleep. ^"^ 
All tbe»^p with ceaseleHs praiso his works behold, 
J^oih day and aight, U^vr •fteo from the ffteeR 
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Of echoing hill or thicket we havr hearct 
Celesiial voice? to \he midnight air. 
i^ole, or responsive each to uJhers' note, 
Singing their great Creator ? OO in bandsf, 
"VVliile they kept wat^h^ or>nigVjtiy «omu!ing walk 
With heav'nfy touch of instrumental tsoarrds, 
In full harmonic number join'd the^r songj? 
I>tvide the night, and liU our Ihoughts. to hpaven." 
8. Xhns talking, hand in hand alone lh*^y pas»*d 
On to their tilisssful bower. 



-There arriv'd, both *tood, 



Both turned ; and uad«r open sky, ad«»r'd 

The God that made both sky, air^eurlh and heav-r^,. 

Which they beheld, the moon"'& n*splend«^nt glohe^. 

A-'d stiKiy pole. *^ Thou al!»o naairst the nighty. 

M tker omnipotent and ihoa the day^ 

Which we, m our appointed work employ'd,, 

Have ^nii^h'd happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown ftf all our bliss 

OrdainVl by thoe ; and thi« d<^lic»ou^ place 

For us too large^ where thy abuo lance wants. 

Partak»'r:),.and uncroptj'alla to the ground. 

But thou has pcomis^d from us two, a race, 

To fill the earth, who »4ha4l with us extol 

Thy goodnege infinite, b^tb when we avvjike, 

And when we seek, a$ now, thy gift of sleep ^* 

Milim*. 



5ECTI0N VI. 

Religion and Death,. 
. Lo ! & form divinely brigiit 
JDegcends, and burst* ujion my sight » 
A seraph of illustrious birth! 
(Religion ivas her name on earth ;) 
Supremely sweet tier radient face, 
And blooming with celestial grace. 
Three shining cherubs form\l her trak], 
Wav'd their light wings, and reached the plain; 
Fakb with sublime and piercing eye, 
Ani pinions flut'ri ng for th.> <ky, 
Here hope, thatsmiling angels stand^it 
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And golden auciiors grace her hands/ 

1'hiTe charity in robea of white,. 

Fc«irt»M and fav'rite maid of light; 
^, The seraph spoke — *' 'Tis reasons part 

To govern and to goide the heart ; ' 

'J <• lull the waywacd soul to rest, 

W. en hopes ahd fear^ dtt^tract the breast 

K' ')4on may calm this doubtful strife, 

A.mI 9te«r th> bark through variomi life : 

but when the storois of death are nigh, 

A ' iJiidnight darkne«s veils the sky, 
' Sliail roa?»on then direct thy sail 

Di««perHe ihe clouds, «r sink th* gale^ 

Strang* r ihis^kiil ak>ne is mine. 

Skill that iran^icends hi$ seanty line. : 

Jf. ^' Revere thyself— t ho u'rt near allied 

To ano^tfU 0*1 thy belter side, 'i' 

How variouH e'er their ranki» or kind#,. ' 

Anufels me but unbodied minds: 

^ hen the pa^rlitioB-waUs decay, 

Men emerge angvls from their clayv\ 

Yes when the trailer body difes 

The soul asserts her kindred skiet. 

But mmds though *»prung from heavenly taci|y, 

MuMi firut be tutorM for the place : 

The joys above arc ufider«»toody, 

And ieli«b*Jonly by thfc good,. 

"Who sha*l a"<siunie Ibis guardian care ; 

Who stiall secure their birth righi theref 

Souis are my charge to me Hisgiv'o 

To train them tor their native heHv'n.'' 
4, ^ Know then— who bow the early kDee^^. 

Ai»d give the willing heart to me ; 

Who %visely,wheo Temptation waits, 

Elude ber'fraud^, and spurn her baits;. 

Who dare to owo my injur'd cauj«e, 

Ttiough fools deride my sacred laws ; 

Or s^corn to deviate to the wrong, 

Though persecution lifts her thong :'. 

Though all the sons ot hell conspire ,. 

To raise the stake and light the hre;. ^'t 

K'low that for such superior souls, 

Thiffft lica a bJtw beyotti the £C(U%: '? 
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Where spirits shine with jirtrer ray, '' 

And brigfhteR (o meridian dny ; 

Where love, where boundless friendi^hip rules ; • 

(No friends that change, no love thai cools ;)^ 

Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 

And pour, and pour u^ton the soul ! 

5. '' But where'a the passage to the skies ? 
The road hrough death^s hiack valley lies. 
Nay do not shudd'ir at ray tale ; 

Tho'' dark the shades, yet safe the vale. 
Tiiis path the best of^men have trod — 
And who'd decline tbe road to God ? 
Oh ! lis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favour can't be priz'd too high. 

6. While thus she spoke^my looks expressed 
The raptures kmdling in my breast — 
My soui a iix'd attention gave— 

When the stern monarch of the grave 
With haughty slrjde* approacb'd — ama2'J 
I«teod and frembied as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calin'd each auxiouft fear, 
Ami kindly wipe^l the falling tear— 
Then liasiened with expanded wing 
To meet the pale terrific king. 

7. Bi^t now what mild^er scenes arise 1 
The tyrant drops'his hostile guise — .. 
He seeras a youth divinely fair,. 

In graceful ringlets waves his hair-* 

His wings their wbil'ning plumea dtspkiy^ . 

Hi? burnisK'd plumes refl«»ct the day — 

liij^ht flows his shining azure vest^ 

And all the angel stands confess'd. 

I viewed the change with sveet surprise'-* 

And O I- I panted for ihe skies — 

ThankHl licav n, thnt eVr I drew my breath— 

Aod tritimph'd in the thoughts of death.. ^¥^^ 
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CHAPTER III. 
DIDACTIC PlECESj 

SECTION r. 

T&« Vanity qf Wealth: 

Jfo more U)us brooding oVr jon heap, ^ 

WiJh av'rice pniriXul vigil* keep— 

Slill unenjojrM'tde present store. 

Still endless eighs are breath'd for more. 

O l^iiit the shiidowj oHtch the prize, 

Which not all Indians treasure boys I 

To purchase heav'n ha»gold the pow'rft 

Can gold remov^ the mortal hour? 

Ill life can love hi* bought with gold t 

Are friendship'i* pleasures to be sold ? 

No— all fbat'i worth a wish— a thought, 

Fair virtue give? unbrib'd, unbought. 

Cease then oa tra^h thy hopes to bind— 

tiel nobler views engage tbj mind. JDr. Johni^m 

SECTION I!., 
Nothing formtd in Vain, 

T: Iet no presuming impioos railer tax 
Creativf? wisdom, as if ought was form*i' 
In vain, or not f«r admirable ends. 
Shall liitlfi hrtoghtj ignorance pronounce 

; Hh woiks unwise, of wbjch ihe smallest pai^ 
Lxceeds thft njH-r. w vision of her mind? 
Ay^ i(^ upon a foll-propnrtioned dome, 
On sxvt Ilnig columns heay'd, (he pride of art,? 
A crijic flv, whose feeble ray scarce spreads* 
A incli :,roqr.(l, wiih blind prcsumption bold, 
:Sbx)uld dare to lax ibe strueture of the whoJii?: 
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^. And lives the man, iThose universal eye, 

Has swept at once Ih^ unbounded scheme of (hinges, 

liSarkM their dependence so, and firm accord, 

As with unfaltering accent to conclude,. 

That this availetb naught? Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings lessening do^ro 

From infinite perfection, to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! ; 

From which astonishM thought^ recoiling, turns. 

Till then, alone let zealous praise ascend, 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that power, 

Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds. 

As on our smiling eyes bis servant 8un« Thomson, 



SECTION III. 
On Pride. '/ 

A 

4. Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man^s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak bead with strongest bias rates, 
Is pride, the never failing vice of foots. 
Whatever nature has in worth denj^d, 
She giver in large recruits of needffil pride ; 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelPd with^ wifii. 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to oUr defence. 
And fills up all the mighty void of sease. 

2. If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon \m with resistless ray. 
Trust not youFSPlf; but your defects to k no w^ 
Make use of every friend— and every foe 
A little learning i* a dangerou-* thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain; 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

S, Fir'd «t first sight with what the muse imparts. 
In fearlo'?'? youth we tempt the heigfbts of arts, 
Whil<;, fiom the bounded level of our mind. 
Short vi^ws we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, hehoKK jyi^h strange surprise^ 
New distant scenes of endless science rise I 
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So leas'd at first the towVing Alps we try, 
Mount oVr the vales and seem to (read the skj : 
Th' eternal snows appear already psj^t, 
Audthe tirsl cloudd and mountains 86em the last,- 
But,thOPe attam'd we tremble to survey 
Tne growing labours ot the lengthened way ; 
Th' increaMng prospecl tires our wand'nog eyes ; 
Hills peep o'er hills- and Alps on' Alps arise. jPo/x, 



SECTION IV. 
Cruelty to brutes Censured* 

4, 1 would not enter on my list of frienda, 

(Though graced with polish'd manners and fine sense. 

Yet wanting «ftnsibili:y.) the man 

A\ ho needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 

That crawls at evening in the public path/ 

B«il he that hath humanity, forewarned, 

AV ill tread a^ide and l^t the reptile live. 

2, The creeping vermin loathsome to I he ^ight^ 
And charged' perljaps with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome, into sc^^oes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, tb"* alcove. 
The chamber, or refectory, may die, 
A necessary act incurs no btanae* 

3. Not so, when held ivilhin their proper bounds, 
And giiiniess of offence, fbey range the air, 
Or take their pa^tirw* in ihe spacious field : 

T ere ibey are p'iv Heg'd. And he that hunts 
Or harms them thert, is guilty of a wrong; 
Disturbs ih' economy of nature^ realm. 
AVh' , when she for m'd design'd them an abode, 
A. The sum is this ; if mau^s convenience, beali^, 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are pairamoiint, and must extinguij^h tlieir's. 
EUe they are all— the meanest rhmgs that are, 
JVs free to live and to ei.jov that life, 
As God was free t^ fornr. them at the. first, 
Who in his sovVeign wisdom made them all. 

5. Ye therefore who luve mercy, teach your sons 
To love it loo. The springtime of your j'ears 
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Is 90on dukoDord and detiPd, in mo$t, 
By biiddiDg ills, that ask a prudent band 
To check them. Bat alas ! none sedner shoots, 
If unreslrainM, into itixurient growth. 
Than cruelty, most dev'lish of thtro all. 
*€^ Mercy to hira that bhows it, is the rule 
And>ighteou5 limitation of its act, 
By which* heav'n moves in pardoning guilty man * 
And he that shows none^ being ripe in year, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek it, and not tind it in bis turn. Cowper, 



SECTION V. 

Ji Paraphrase on the latter part of the sirxth chapter sf 
Si, Watthew, ^ 

1. When my breast labourfl with oppressive eare, 
And o'er my cheek descends \hfi falling tear: 
While all my warring passions are at sinter 
O 1 let me listen to the words of life ! 
Rcip^ures deep-felt his doctrine did im ai>%' 
And thus he rai^'d from earth the drop|^ing hearl; 

'^. '* Think n.ol,^hen all your sen nty stores nfford 
I^ spread at once upofi ihe'^sparing. board — 
Think not, when worn the honrely robe appears, 
While «n the roof the howling tempest bears— 
What fariher sl\^ll this fffcbje li^e sustain, 

^ And what siiail clothe these «hiv^ring limbs again. 

3. Say does not iTle it? nonrishniftnt exceed ? 
Aitd the fair body iia investing vj^eed ? 
Behold I and H<"»k away your low d<^9[>air-«« 
See the. light tenants of (he barren air : 

To them nor stores, nor granaries, brlHjng * 
Nought but the woodjand, and the pleasing so»g ; 
Yet your kind heav'niy Fa^hfr bends Im eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky# 

4. To him thl'y sing, when spring renews the plain ; V 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; S 
Nor is their mn.<ic, nor their plaint in vain : J 
He hears the gay, and tlie dit^ties^ful call ; 

And with un8[>ariog bounty lilis them all. 
20 
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5. Observe the rising liljV snowy grace; 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
'Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glov 
What regal vef^tmeots can with them compare ! 
What king so shining ! or what queen so fair ! 

6. If, ceaseless* thus the fo^vls of heaven he feeds — 
If oVr the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

It he unwise ? or, are ye less than they !'^ 



SECTION VI. 
PJie Death of a Good Man a sirjong incentive to Virtue. 

T. The chamber where Ihe good man meets his fate. 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the virge of heav'n. 
Fly, ye profane 1 if not^ draw near with awe. 
Receive the blessing:, and adore the chance, 
That thrVw in this Bethesda your disease: 

. If unrestorM by this* despair your core. 

% For, hear, resistless demonstration dwells^; 
A death bed's a detector of the heart. 
Here tir'd dissimulation tirops her mask, 
Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of the scene! 
Here, real and apparent^ are the same. 
You see the man ; yon see his bold on heaven 
if sound his virtue, as Philander's sound. 
3. Heaven waits not the last moment ; owns her friet'ds 
On this side desrth — and points them out to men — 
A lecture, silent, but of sor'reign powY! 
To vice c(rnfuston ! and to virtue, peace. 
Whatev«?r farce the boastful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majesty in death; 
JiDd greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. 

¥ouni 
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SECTION VII. 
Hefleciions on a Future State^ from a review of Winter. 

1. Tis done ! dread ivioter spread? his latest glooms, 
And reigns (renDendons o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies \ 

How dumb the toueful ! Horror wide extends 
^ His desolate domaf««. Behold, fond man ! 

See here (hy piclor'd uf* ; pass some few years, 

Thy flow'ring spring, thy gumr:**^r's ardent strength 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding, winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene. — 

2. Alv! whither now wee fled 
Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longmgs after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling' days t 
Those gaj-spenf, festive nights ? those veering thoH| 
Lost between good and ill, that sharHl thy life ? 

3. All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal never-failing friend of m^an. 

His guide to happiness en high. And see ! 
^Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 
OiM^eav^n and earth !. awak*ning nature hears ' 
The new-creating word t and starts to life, 
In ev'ry heightened formf-from pain and death 
For ever free. The grejit eternal scheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reasonN eye reftn'd clears up apace. 

4. Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous t now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that power, 

And wisdom oft arraign 'd : see now the cause 

Why unasiuming worth in secret liv^d, 

And died neglected : why the good man*8 share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 

Why the lone widow <ind her orphans pin^d 

In siorving solitude — while luxury. 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought^ 

To form nnreal wants : why heav'n-bon* truth, 

J^nd moderaliop fair^ wore the red marlps 
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Of superstition^s scourge: ivhy Ilcenc'd pain,. 
That craeUpoiler, that unbosom'd foe, 
laibittetM aU our bliss -- 
*• Ye good distress'd ! 

- ' Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear, up awhile, 
And what y^ur bounded view, which only saw 
A little pare, deemed evil, is do m^re : 
The jilornris of wintry time niW quickly pass, . 
And p&e unbounded sj^ving encircle ail. Thomsog.- 



SECTION Vltl; 
Adams advice to Eve^ to avoid Temptatiot^i 

J. O WOMAN, best are all things as the will 
Of God ordained them — his creating hand!" 
Nothing imperfect or dehcient left 
Of all that he created — much less man^ 
Or ought that might liis ha ppyv state secgr^,. 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r :. 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

^; But God left free the will— for what obeys ' 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right- 
But bid her w?ll beware, and still erect, 
Lest, by ♦some fair appearing gocrd surprisedy 
fha dictate false, and misinform the will 
'*'o do what Godexprejfsly hatlj foibid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins, 
That I should mind thee oft : and mind thou me^ 

3. Firm we subsist,, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe subornV^ 
And fall iixtje) deception unaware, 
jVot keeping st-riclesl watch, as she was wara'd^ 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid, 
Were better, and most likely if trom roe 
Thou sever not'— trial will come unsought. 
Wonldst thou approve thy constancy? approve 
First thy obedience— th' other who can know^ 
^M seeing thee aitemjjted^ who attest ? 
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Bat if thoa think, trial qnsought may find 
Ua both securer than thus warned thou seem^ati 
Go— for thy stay, not free, al|9eat8 the more — 
Go in thy native innocence — rely 
On what thou hast of virtue, summon all— 
For God towards thee hath doae liis part — do thine.^ 

Milton* 



8IXJTION IX. 
®ft Proerastinatio^^ 

;. Be wise to day : 'tis madness to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will pleads 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. ^^, 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled"—* 
And, to the mtrcies of a moment leaves ^ 

Th« vast eonceina of an eternal scene. '''Vf 
S Of man^s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live :" 
Forever on the brink of being born. 
AH pay thenlselves the compliment to think, 
They, one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride f 
Qn this reversion takes up ready praise—* 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds-: 
How excellent that life they neVr will lead ! 
Time lodgM rn their oitu hands- is folly's vails -^ 
That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign— 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in tolly^ not to scorn a fool — 
And scarce in. human wisd'm to do mere. 

I. All promise is poor dilatory m.^n r 
And that thro' ev*ry stage. When young indeed^. 
Ill full content, we sometimes nobly re»<t, 
U<ian]r|^(Qr ourselves— and only wi!>h, 
A** dui%-^^^ ««o«, our fathers were more wise.*. 
At thivy man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plaOi 
A( 6fty chides his infamous delay — 
Pui«hes hi? prudent purpose to resolve- 
In all the magnanimity of thought, ^ 
Itself es and re-re»9l?e^ then dies (he naifj 
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4.. And why ? Because he. thinkft himpelf immortttl, 
All meo tkink all men mortal but thefn^eive?-— 
Thera«elve«, when some alarming shock offate 
Strikes thro^ their ivonnded hearts the s^udden dread ;. 
But their hearU wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close ; wb^e, past the shaft, no trace is iouod 
As from the wing nn scar'the sky retains; 
The parted wayi» no fnrrow from the keel ; 
So dies in humau'liearts the thought ofde^th. 
Ev'n with the terder tear whi<^h Nature sheds 
<l.^er those who love, we drop it in their grave. 

Young. 

BECTIpN X. 
Tliat Philosophic^ which stops at secondary causes reprovtl^ 

1. Happy, the noan who sees a God employed 
In all the good a<id til that cheqaer life i 
Kesolving all events, with thevi effects 
And manifold results, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Sapreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of oor coiacems ; (since from the leait: 
The greatest oft originate ;) could ehanCe 
Find place in his dommion, or dispose 
One lawless particle lb thwart his plan ! 
Th«n God might be sorprisM, and nnfbreseeft 
Conttngence might alarm him, and distnrb 
The smooth and equal course of bis affairi. 

2, This truth, philosophy, J bough eagie-eyed 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And having found his instnimf^nt, forget* 
Or disregards, or Wore prf snfnptuotis still, 
Denies the power that wields it. God proclatOtS 
His hot diapleSKiure against foolish toe;' '^'"n^ 
That live an athiest life ; ifivolres the It^s^^" 
In tempests quit his grasp trpon the winds, ^' 
And gives them all their fufy; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
Ajsd potrilj t^ H^atk 6f MovlBing healtler. 
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3. He calls for famine, and th^ meagre fiend 
Bloivs mildeiv from beneath his shrivel'd h'ps^ 
And taints the golden ear; he nprings his miiiei^ 
A«kI desolates a' nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spnice philosopher, and telU 
Of homogeneal and discordant springy 
And principles ; of causes^ how they work 
Bv iiecps-aHry hw^ their sore effects, 
or action and reaction^-— 

4. H« has fnund^ 
The source of the disease that natnre feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Thou tool ! will thy discov'ry of the cause 
Suspend th' effect, o** heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by meafiS since first he made the world ?^ 

Ant) did he not of old employ hi^ means 

To drown it* What is his creation less^ 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ; 

Go, dress thine eves^ with eye-*alve ; ask of fiini^ 

0» ask of whfMfP^oever he has t;Jnght ; 

And karn^ thougb iate^ tKe genuine cause of all. 

Sii€T10xNXl. 

^iignatU senttmenU on National prejudices and Hatred^-, 
and on Slavery. 

1. Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

S )me boundless contiguity of sl\^ade. ' . 

^ Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Mi^^ht never reach me more ! IVIy ear is pain'd; 
My soul is sick with er^cy day's report 
Oi' wrong and outrage with which earth is MVSt 
There is no 6< sh in man's obdurate heart : 
It does not feel for man. I'he nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is severvl, as- the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

^ He fiuds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not Coloured like his own, and having pow'ir 
^' «Qibrce the wrongs for suf b a wortby eavsQ. 
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J"ioom« and devotes him »ti-his lawful pre3F^ 
^ .») mieisected by a narrow frith 
/• .n each other. M ouDtAios interpoe'd, 
y ip fneiniff of nations, who had else 
> w kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
5. s man devoie* his brother, and deMroys; 

An i . oire than all, and moj»t lo be deplor'd. 
As '• nnan uatur^V broadest, foulest blot, 
CK uti* him, and ta^k^him, and exacts his sweaty 
\V»:h St 1 1 pel", that mercy, ^ith a bleeding hearty 
\Vee|««i whtn she see^ inflicted on a beai*t. 

4. 1 hen *hat is* OJin? And what man seeing thU^. 
And having human feeling»,.d<ves not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man 7 

I would not have a s4ave lo till my ground| 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble i^hen I wake,.f4^r all the wealth 
That smews bought and sold have ever eaia'd^ 

5. No : dear as freedom-is^ and in my hearths 
JnA estimnticn prizM above all price : 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 
- Ai»d wea« the bonds, than taMen them on biui. 
We have no slaves at h'^nne— then why abroadf' 
And thev themselves once ferried o'er the wave- 
Thai parts us,, are emancipate and Iooh'cJ. 
C^. Slaves cannot breathe in England : It their langft: 
Rpceiv** our air, thai moment they are free ; 
They touch our c. untry, and their slracklesfalh. 
That?! noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealpns of the blessing. iSpreadit then* 
And l«*t it circulate through e\'^ry vein 
©J all your empire ; lh;n where Britain powT 
Utelt^ muiujiuid na) ie\i\ her mercy too* Gowiper* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION r. 
The Morning m Summer. 

1. TflE meek-eyV. morn appears, mother of dews^ 
At fir*l fiiint gleaming in the dappbd east ; 

Till tar o'er ether spreads the widening glow ; 
And before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With qnick'n'd step 
Brovvn night retires: young day pourg in apace, 
And' opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

2. The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. ^ 
Bine, thro' the dn«k, ,4.he smokinip currents shine; 
Aud from the bl^ded field the fearful bare 
Ijimps, awkward : while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning, gaze. 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice ot undissembled joy ! 
And I hick around the wrod-land hymns arise. 

3. Roused by the cock, the soon clad shepherd leaves^ 
Hi« mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, m order, drives 

Hih flock to Ja^te the verdure of the raorn^ 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And, springing from the bed of, sloth enjoy . 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour,. 
To meditation due and sacred song? 

4. For is there aught m sleep can charm the wise? 
To lie iti dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total eitinctioo of th^ enlightened soul 1 

Or el-'e to feverish Vartity alive, 

Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distempered .dreams ? 

Who would, in such a gloomy stale, remain 

l^oDger thaa nature craves ; when every muse 
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And every blooming pleasure wails wiihouf, 

To bless the wildly devious moroiog walk? Thomson. 

SECTION IT. 

Rural Sounds^ as well as rural Sights^ delight full 

ll Nor rural eights alooe, bpt rural souuds 
Exhiiiarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature, flighty windy, 
'i hat sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood^ 
Of ancient groivth^ make onus^ic, not unlike 
The da(<h of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mmd, 
Unnumbered branches waving in the Wast, 
And all (heir ]eavf*s fa/'t flaUVing all at once. 

2. Nor less composure wails upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neiglib'riijg fountain ; or of fills that slip 
Throngh the cleft rork, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebles, lo?e themselves at length 

In matted grass^ that with a livelier greeo^ 
Betrays the «pcret of their silent course. 
Nature in&nimat<' employs sweet sounds,. 
But animated nature sweater still,. 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear.. 

3. Ten thoufiand warblers cheer the day^andone 
The live long night. Nor these alone, whose nole^ 
Nice finger^ art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooko and kites that swimsublime, 
li» still repeated circle^, screaoung loud 
The jay, the pie, and ev'o the bodmg owl 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for rae.. 
Sounds ui)harmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet beard in scenes where peace forever reigns^ 
And only there, please highly for their sal^e. 
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SECTION III. 
T^e Rose. 

1. The rose had been wash'd, jast was^'d m a sboviref, 

Which Mary to Anne conveyM ; 
The plentiful moisture encumHer''d the Ooiver, 
Aod weighM down it^ beautiful head. 

2. The cup was all fiU'd, and the leaves were ull wet, 

And it seemM to a fancifiii view. 
To weep for the bud it had left with regpret, 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. ^ 

3. 1 hastily 8Ciz''d it, unfit as it was ^ 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd ; 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely alas! 
1 snapp'd it— it fell to the grour?d. 

4. And such, I exclalm'ff, is ihe pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a hearty 
Already to sorrow re^ign'd. 
-^. This elegant rose, had . I shaken it les?, 

Might have bloora'd with its owtidr awhile* 
.Ai'd the tear that is wipM with a little address, 
May l»e followed perhaps wiih a smile. Cowper, 



SECTION iv^. 
Care of Birds for their Young, 

1.' As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Not to be tein|)led from her tender task. 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho' the wholeloosen'd spring around her blowa^ 
Her sympathirjing jlart'ier takes his stand 
High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The todiou^ time away ; or else supplies 
'Her place a m6m#:;t, while she sudden flits 
To pick a scanty cSital. — 

2, Th' appointed time, 

With pious toil fulfilt'd, the callow young 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life^ , , 
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Their brittle bondage break, and come to light^ 
A belplest* /amily, tienKHidn^g iood 
With coiistaiil cl inour. O whni passions then, 
Wtial mt'l ifig senlimenls ol'kindl}' c^TC, 
On the new parents seize.— 
3. Away they fly 

All ciionalo, and undtsinng bear 
'1 ^M nu'^i dcbcirMis nrjorsel to their young' 
AVhich eq'i;'liy (h-lrilmled, again 
'I'he !-t'.Mcii becr\, g; I'.ven so a gentle pair, 
D} I. rtvine '«unk, \)\U lorm'"d of generous mould 
And charnoM with c.irfs beyond the vulgar breast. 
In some Inne col amid the dislant wood^j, 
Snsiain'd alone by pr«»videnlial heav'n, 
Oft a-* 'h'-y, wfeping-, eye their infant train, 
Check Iheir own appetites, and give tuem all. 

I'honuofk. 



SECTION V. 

Liberty and Slavery contrasted — Rart of a Utter writ*^ 
tetij'rom halif by Addtson, 

1. How has kind hej'v'n adornM the happy land, 
And i^cattei'M hiesi^ings wilh a wastoful hand! 
Bui what avail Uer unexirrfU^tod stores, 

Her blooming mounlain?^, and her sunny shores. 
With all the gifts that hfa^c^n and earth imi»ar*j 
The smiles of nature, and Ih^ charms j a.v, 
While [)rou<l opprpsj^ion in her vallies reign% 
And tyranny nsnpps her happy (Hains ? 
The poor iRhahihmt beholds in vain 
The redd'ning orange, and the swelling graio ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and vines. 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repine?*, 

2. Oh, L!bert\s thou pow'r, supremely bright, 
Profuse o( bliss, and pregnant with delight! j 
Perpetual pleapuies in thy presence reign- 
And smiling plenty leads ihy wanton train, 
Eas'd of her. load, stibjection grows more light; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 
Thou mak'st the gloomy lace of nature g^ay ; 
Oiv'at beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day-* 
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S. On foreigfii motintaiDS, may the son refine 
The grap^> soft juice, atid mellow it to wine 5 
With citron grovets adorn a di<«t>int soil. 
And the fat oli\e swell with floods of oil : 
"We envy not the warmer clime, that hes 
Id ten degrees of more induigefit skies : 
Nor at the coarseness of our heat'n repine, 
The' o'er, our head«» the frozen Pleiads rifaioe. 
'Tis liberty that erowns Britdnnia^s isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and h«r bleak mountains smi' 



SECTION VI. 

Charity. ^-^ A Paraphrase on the ^Zih chapter of the Jin 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 

!• Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronouhcVI or augel-^ sung; . 
Had I all knowledge, liu)pan and divine, 
Thai ihought can reach, or sciencfi can define ; 
And had I power to give, that knowlexige hiith. 
On all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadiaeh''8 zeal my glowing breaPt inspire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice m fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
When MoPes gave them miracles and law : 
Yet gracious charity, indulgent goe*t, 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breast* 
Those spee.choH would send up unheeded, pray 'r^ 
That scorn oflife would be but wifd despair — 
A cymb^rs sound ivere better than my voice-- , 
My faith were form ; ray eloquence were noise. 

2. Charity, decent, modesij.eafy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears Ihe abject mind- 
Knows with just reins, ^nd gentle hand to guide. 
Betwixt vile shame and art'itr.ary pride. 
Not soon pr,ovok''d, she easily forgives — 
And much she sufieis, and' she much believes. 
Soft peace she bnngs wherever she arrives — 
She builds our quietus she forms our lives- 
Lays the rongh path of pfievish nature eyen-*- 
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And opens ia each heart a little heaveo. 

3 Each other gift, which God on man beatoirs, . 
Its proper bounds, ani due restriction knows; 
To one &x*d purpose dedicates its power ! 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus in obedience to what heaven decrees. 
Knowledge sh^l fail, and prophecy shall cease- 
But lasting charity^B more ample sway, 
Kor bound by time, nor subject lo decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live — 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 

4^. As through the artistes intervening glass, 
Our eye obsei^vcs the distant planets pass — 
A little we discover — but allow, 
That more remains unseen, than art can show ; 
Bo whilst our mind its knowledge would approve^ 
^ts feeJble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
By faith directed and confirmed by hope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey, 
Dawnmgs of beam« and promises of day ; 
Heaven's full effulgence mocks our dazzled sight; 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

^. But soon the m<^diate clouds shall be dispeUM ; 
The suu shall 86on be face to face beheld, 
In all his robe?^ with all his glory .00, 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 
Then constant faith, and holy hope shall diei, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
"VV'hilst thou more happy pow'r, fair charity^ 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the threey 
Thy office, and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy Inrnp, and unconsumM thy Qame . 

Shall still snrvivp 

Shall stand before the ho9t of henv'n confest. 
Wot ever blessing, and forever blest. P^l* 



SECTION vn. 

Pitture oj a Good Man, 

1. Some nn^el guide my pencil while I draWj^ 
What nQthing less than angel can exceed, 
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A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world. 
With aspect mild, and, elevated eje. 
Behold him seated on a moant serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passions storm f 
All the bhick cares, ani tnmults of this life, 
Like harmless thunders, breaking afhia feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
2. Earth's genuine sons, the scepter'd^ and the shrcy 
A miogl^d mob ! a wandVing herd ! he sees, 
BewilderM in the vale; in all unlike ! 
His foil reverse in all ! What higher praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of ihe right? 
The present all their care ! the future hi:?. 
When public welfare call?, or private want, 
They give to fiime ! his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature -» his exalt. 
Mankinds esteem they eoutt; and he his own. 

<,3. Their's the wild chaee of false felicities; 
His, the composed possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece, 
All ot one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party coloorM shreds of happiness, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman^s robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 
4 He sees with other eyes than their's : where thejr 
Behold a sun, be spies a Deity 
What ifiakes them only smile, makes him adore* 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire, in his balance, weighs a grain 
Ti<ey, things terrestial worship as divine: 

^ His hopes immortal blow them by as dost. 
That dims his sight and shortens his survey, 
Which lonf|[s, in inlioite, to loose all bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate). 
- He lays aside to 6nd his dignity ; 
ff^o dignity they find in aught besides. 
They trio,T)ph in eiternals, (which conceal 
Sflan^sl'eal glory,) proud of an eclipse: 
Himj>elf >oo mnch he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, as xaari'. 
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Too dear he holds his inlVest, lo neglect 
Another> ivelfare, or his right invade; 

6. Their intr'est^ like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at a shadow ofa wrong ; 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks o« heav^n^ 

Nor stoops to think his inji>ror his he : 

Nooght, but what wonad^ his virtue wounds bis peace^ 

A Cfver'd heart thair character defends : 

A coverM heart denies him half hi# praise. 

7. With nakedness his innocence agrees ! 
While their bro;^d foliage testifier their fall ! 
There no joys end where his full feast begins k 
Hi; j93's create, their^d murder^ fumre bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; 

And hU alone triumphanlly to think 

His true existence is not yet begun. 

Hi-' glorious conr-^e was^ yesle^'day, complete: 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet life is 8wee(. 

Young. 

SECTION VIIL 

The Pleasures of Retirement. 

1. O KNEW he but his happiness^ of men 
The happie^t he — who far from public rage^ 
peep in the vaie, with .choice few fettretl,, 
Diinks the pure pleasures of the rural lile, 
Whaf ihro? the dome he wiinting, whose proud gate, 
Eich inorniiig votnit* oul the sneaking crovvd 
Oi daterers faUe,atid in then turn- abusM ? 
Vile intercourse ! WlvU ih*)' the glitl'ring robe, 
or ev'^ry hue letlecled light can give, 
Oi floated loo-e, or stiff with maay "gold, 
The pride and ga^se of Ibols, oppress* him not ? 
What tho' fromutmos* land and Rea purvey 'd. 
For him each rarer tributary Jife 
Bleeds no!, and his insaliate table heaps 
nVith luxury, and death f What thoogh his bowl 
Flame? not with costly juice ; hor sunk in beds 
Off of gay care, he tosses out the night, 
Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle stale ? 
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What though ha kn^ws not those fantastic joys, 
That still amiise the wanton, stilt deceive i ' 

A face of pleasure, hnt a heart of pain, 
Their hbllotF roome1)ti> undelighted all ? 
Sare peace is his ; a solid life estrange 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3. Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich, 

If I hf>rbs and fruits i whateyer greens the spiing-, 
When heav'n des^cends in showVs ; or bends the bougb^ 
When summer reddens, and when autumn beams ; 
Or in the wintVy glebe whatever lies , 

Conce^ird, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, ,m 

Luiuriant, spreado^er nil the lowing vale; ^ 

Nor bleating moootains ; nor the chide of streams^ 
And hum of heett inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade^ 
O thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song, 
I9im grottoes, gle^imiRg lakes, and fountains ctearl 

4. Here too divels simple truth* plain innocence $ 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youlb^ 
Patient of labour, with a little pleasM : 
]Heat*h ever blooming; unambitious toil; 

%ilm tODtemplation, ?nd po nic ease« Thom»6n» 



SECTION IX, 

The pteoiure andhenefit of an improved mnd well-directed 
Imaginatioiu 

I. Or t blest of heav'n, whom not the languid songs 
Ot luxury, the syren !. not. the brib«:>s 
Of sordid wealthy nor ail the gaudy spoils 
Of ptigeant honour, can Meduee to leave 
Those ever-bfooming sweets, which, from the stor» 
#i nafure, fdrr imaginfitioB culls, 
To charm th' enlivened soul !. NVhat tho' iiot all 
Ot mortal ofitipring can attain the height 
Of envy'd life ; tW only few possess 
Patrician treasures,, or imperial slate ; 
7^^ aalucd'fl qar«^ to all lier childieojust^ 
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With richer Irea^ares, and an ampler ttate, 
Endows at large tvh»revef happy raao 
Will deign to uie them — 

2. Hia city's pomp, 
The mrar honours, his. Whate'er adorns 
The pnacety dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing' marble, and^ihe sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud posseMsor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjoys^ For him, the spring 
Di'^iila her dews, and from ihe silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
or autumn tiiig">» evVy ferliU branch 

Sith blooming gold, and blnftbes like the morn. 
!♦ h passing hour »hed» Iribute from her wings 
And MiU Dew beauties meet hi^ lonely walk, 
And loves uotelt attract him— • 

3. Not a breeze 
Flies oVr the meadow ; not a cloud imbibe« - 
The fretting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warMii^ shade 
Ascends ; buf whence bis bosom can partdke 
Fresh pleasures unreprov'd. Noi thence partakes 
Fr«*sb plea«»ure only ; for th' attentive mind« 

By this hiirraohious action on her powers, w 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to m^ ditate the char^ 
Of i^acred orBei, soon she seeks al home, 
To hnd a kindred order* to exert 
"Within herself this elegance of love, 
Tiiis fair inspiE'dr delight : her temper^ powVs 
Retine ut length, and ev'ry passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mein, ' 

1. But ;f to ampler prospects, if to gHze 
On Dature^s form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces: she assumes the port 



Of that Eternal Majesty that v eigh'd 
•The world's foundations ; i! 



to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her genVous powers ? 
"Would sordid policies, the barbVous groivth 
Of ignorance and^apine, bow her down 
To tame purtuits, to indolence and fear ? 
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5 . Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And railing wav*»9, the sun'» unwearif^d courge, 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what th' eternal makkr has ordain^M 

The pow'r of man: we feel wilhin ourselves 

His energy divine : he tell** »he heart, 

He n>eant, he made n^ to behold and (ove 

What he beholds and loves, the gen'ral orb 

Of life and being: <o be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Tha«9 the itien 

Whom natiire^s works in!«truct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow faiiiliar, day by day, 

^ With his conceptions; act upon |ii8 plan ; 
And form to his, the relish of their «crah. Akttisidf. 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES* 



SECTION t. . 

' TheHenniU ' 

1. At the close of the day, when the hamlet is sfill, 

And mortals the sweets of fnrg^ttiilness prove • 
%Vhen»-Doughf bat the torrent is heard on the hili. 

And nonght but the night ingale^s song in the grove : 
'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rang symphoniou;*, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war. 

He thought as a saget though he felt as a man. 

2. ^^Ah * why, all abandoned to darkness and«wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fiili? 
Fc spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy Vosom enthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

Moui^n sweetest complaintu^man calls thee Xo mourn'; 
O sooth him, wh »se ptea^nre^i like thin^ pass away j , 

Foil quiciiiy Ih.ey piU!f««*bai they aevec retorn 
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3. ^'iSTonr gliding remote, on the verge of the sky. 

The moon, half extinguish^, her crescent di^plajf ; 
But lately I markM when majestic on high 

She 8hoiie, and the planetit were lost in a blaze. 
Roll on rhoii fair orb, and with gladness pursae 

The path that condocts thee to splendour again : 
But man'!? faded glory what change shall renew ! 
' Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain \ 
4 ^^^Tis night, and the Landscape is lovely no more x 

1 moura ; but ye woodlands, i mourn not for yon • 
For morn is approaching, your charmt^ to restore, 

Pertum'd with fre^b fragran€e,rind giit'ring with de^^ 
Kmr yet for the ravage of winter i moufo • 

Kind future the embryo tiLossom. will nave. 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

O. when 9hall day dawn on the night of (he grave t 
d. ^^^Tmbs thus by the glare of iiblsc science betrayV), 

That leads, to bewilder* and dazzles to blind ; 
My thought«4 wor.t to roam, from shade onward to shades 

Destruction before me, aod soniow behind* 
O pity, great Father of light then i cry^d, 

Thy cieature,. who faia would not wander from thee i^ 
Lo, humbled in du«t, I relinquish my pride ; . 

From doubt and Irom darkness thou only canst freet 
-#. ^^ And darkness and doubi are now flying away ;. 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So bteakd on the traveller, faint and staary^ 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 
See truth, love and nr^rcy, in triumph descending,,^ 

And natjiire all gl*>«ving ta EdenV first bloom ; 
9n the c««ld cheek of death i^miles and rose^ are blendir.gp 

And beauty immortai awakes from the tomb.'^ .. 

Beanie 



SECTION Ih 

* The Beggar^s P€litii>np: 

U Pirr. the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembtiug Itmbs have borne him to your dioep; 
Whose days are dwindled to 't4ie shortest spa 
On ! give, relief, and heaY' a w ill khm y,oux: sioi eft 
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2. These tattered clothes my poverty he.^penk^ 

These hoary locks proclaim my UpgthenM years ; 
And many a furronr io my grief- worn check, 
Ka9 beeii a chaonel (o a 6ood of tears. 

3. Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty (here a re<'idence had found, 
And grandeur a magniticent abcdp. 

4. Hflrd is the fate. of the infirm and poor! 

Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamperM menial drove me from the door, 
Tx> seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

5. Qh I take me to your hospitable dome • 

Keen blows the wind and piercing is the cold * 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb; 
For I am poor and miserably old. 

6. Should I reveal ihe sources ol my grief, 

- U soft humanity e'er touch'd your hreHsf, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And lerars of pity would not be represt. 

7. Heav'n sends misfortunes ; why should we repine ? 

'Tis henv'n has brought me to the slate you see— 
And your condition may be soon like mtne,^ 
The child of sorrow and of roisery^^ 

8. A little farm was my palernpl lot*-^ 

Then like the lark i spriglitly bailed the morn — 
But ah oppression forcM me from my cot, 
My cattle died «nd blighted was my corn. 

9. My daughter once the comfort of my agf, 

Lur'd by a vill.an from her native h^me, 
Ifi^cast abandoned on the world's u*i''e stage^ 
And doomM in scanty poverty to roam. 

10. My tender wife sweet soother ot my care / 

Struck with sad aOguish at the stern decree, 
Fell ling'ring tt^ll. a victim to despair, 

And left the world to w'retchedness and me. 

11. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have Some htm to your door, 
Whosft days are dwindled to the s^o'test span — 
Oh J give relief and heav'n will bless your store. 
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SECTION lir. 
Unhappy elose of Life. 

1. How shocking must the tqmmoDS be« O death f 
To him that is at ease in his possessions I 
Who coauting on long^ years of pleasthe here;^ 
Is quite uofarni^bM forthe world to come t 
Jn that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves rjiuid the walls of her claj tenement; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How \vi:?hrull9r she looks 
On all she s leaving, now no longer her's I 

t. A httle longer; yet a little longer; 

O might she 8»ay to wash away her stains, 

And fit her for her passage I Mournful sight f 

Her very eyes weep blood : and ev'ry groan 

She heaves i^ oi^ with horror* IJut ihe foe. 

Like a staunch ipurdVer, steady to hn purpose, 

Pursuits her close, through every fene of life— 

Nor misses once the track— but presses on^ 

Till, forcM at last to the tremendous verge, 

A.t once she sinks to everlasting ruin. ~ Blair. 



SECTION IV. 
Elegy to Fit^ 

X\ Hail lo*ve!v pow'r ! whose bosom heaves a sigh, 

Wben fancy paints the scene of deep distress 1 
Whose tears spontaneous chryatalize the eye, 

Wften rigid fate denies the po(V'r to bless, 
2* Not all the sweets Arabia\s gales convey 

From flow'ry mead?, can with that sigh compare ; 
Nor dew-drops «;littViiig in the morning ray. 

Seem near mo beauteous as that falling tear. 

3. D»*vQid of fear the fawns around Ihee play— 

Emblem of peace, ihe dove before thee flies— 
No blood-stainM traces mark thy txlatiieless way-^ 
Bf^neath Xhy feet no h.ipless insect dies. 

4. Come lovely nymph, and range the me iH with -le, 

To spnog the partridge from the guileiol foe«^ 
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From secret inare? the ^iraggfling bird to free^ 
And slop the band upraisM to give the blow^. 
i. And when the air with heai meridian glows 

And nature droops beneath the conquVing gleam, 
Let U9, slow wandVing where the ptirrent flo'vs, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 
^. Or turn to nobler greatpi* tasks thy care, 
To me thy sYmpaihelic gifts iropartr-- 
Teach me in frieodship^s grietto bear aVhara^ ' 
And justly bonst the gennous feeling hekrt. 
7. Teach me to soolh the helpless orphan's grief^ 
With timely aid the widow^s wood assuage; 
To misery's mocviog cries to yield relief; 
And be the sare lesource of drooping age. 
2. So w)<en the genial life of spring fiball fade, 
And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some floni congenial then may lend its aid, 
Jind gild ih» ciose of lifers ejentlul day. 



SCETION y. 

Verses supposed to have heen written hy Alexander Selkirjc 
during his solitary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez. 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispyte ; 
From the centie all round to the sea, 

1 am lord oi the fowl and the brule. 
€)h solitude i wiiere are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face^ 
Better dwell in the midst ef alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. - 

:^. I am out of humanity^s reach, 

Tmust finish my journey alone; 
l^ever heat the sweet music of speecl^, 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beattt^ that roam over the plaio^ 

My form with indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man^ 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 
Jf, Society, frieud-^hip and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
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O had 1 the wings of a dove - / 

How soon would I taste yoii again ! 
My soriows I then might assaage 

In (he ways of religioD and truths 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheerM by the sallies of yosth. 
^. Religion ! what trea^jore untold, 

Rf5iides in that heaveofy word ! 
More precious than silver or gold, 
Or »ll tliHt ttiis earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-gojng bell 

These vallies and rocks never beards 
Kever >«igh'd at the sound of a knell, 

O;* smiled %vhcn a sabbath appear^. 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sporty 

Convey to this desolate stioie, 
Some cordial endearing report ^ 

01 a land I shall vu'it no more. 
My iriendfl, do they now and then send' 

A wish or a thought alter me ? 
^ O tell me, I xet'hnve a friend, 

Though a fiiend I am never to see, 

6. How ft'^el is a glanne of the mind I 

* • Compared vvifn the speed of it$ flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the sv/ift-wir.ged arrows oflight. 
When I think of my own native land 

In n moment 1 H^ein to be there ; 
But, alas Irecclleclion al hand 

Soon hurries me hack to despair. ^JJi 

7. But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest^ 

rhjj beast has jaid down in bis lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabn\ reomr. 
There's mercy in every place • 

A >d me»cy — encouraging thoughts 
Give>* e%en afflction a grace, 

An4 reconciles man to his ioL 
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. SECTION Vt ^ 

Gratitude. 

2. WffEN all thy merci«9, O mf God 1 

My rising soul fiurteys, 
, Tmnsporred by ^be Tiew, I'm lost 

In wonder, love and praise. 
2. O how shall words, with equal warmthg 

The gratitudte declare, 
"^ Thatvglows within my ra^ishM heart f 

But Ihou canst read it there. " '^ 

S. Thy Providence my life siistaio'd^ 

And all my wantd redrei*t, , 

When in the sileot womb I lay, 

Aod hung upon the breast. 

4. To all my weak cnmpiaihts and cnet^ 

Thy mei'cy lent an ear, 
Ere yei my feeble thoughts had learn'4 
To form themsnlvesia prayV. 

5. tJnnumberM comforts on my soul 
^ Thy tender care bestow M i 

Before my mfaut heart conceived 
From whom those comforts flow'd. 
€• When in the slipv'ry path of youth, 

With heedless steps I ran, ^ 

Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me aafe^ 

And led me up to man. ^ . , 

7. Through hidden dangers, toils and deathi 
It gently clear'd my way — 
And through the ph- a sing^^ snares of vice, 
More to be feared thati they. 
S. When worn with sickness*, oft hast thoa 
With health renew'd my fkce-^ 
And when in sinB and »#rriiw8 sunk^ 
Reviv'd my sou with ^race. 

9. Thy bounteous hatKl, with worldly bliss, . 

Has^ made my cup run o'er— 
And in a kind anti faithful friend, 
Has^ doubled al! my store. 

10. Ten thousand thouftand [H-ecious gifts 

My daily thanka employ-*- 
?2 
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Nor is the least, a cheeifal IvBart, 
That la«te* these gift? with joj. 

11. Through every period of my life, 

Thj goodness I'll |>iir8ae : ^ 
Aod after death, in distant worlds. 
The glorious iheme rcnev?. 

12. When nature fails and day snd night 

Divide tby works do more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Tby mercies shall adzjre. 

13. Through all elerni'y, to thee 

A joyful «§ong V\\ raise« 
But O I eternity's too" short 

To utter all thy praise* . -Addison. 



SECTION VIII. 

A Man perishing in the snow i from, whence re^cUons^ 
are raised on ihe Miseries oj Ltfe^ 

1. As Ihu? the snows arise ; and foul and fierce 
All winter drives along the darken'd air; 

In his own loose revolving fields«the swaia 
IJi^asterM stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain; 
IlTor 6nds the river, nor the forest hid 
Beneath the formUss wildt' but wahders on, 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient douocing through the drifted heaps^ 
Stung with the thoughts of tiome ; the thoHs of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their wgor forth 
In many a vain attempt. -- 

2, How si^ks bis sod I 
What blnck despair, what horror fills his heart! 
When, for |he dusky spot, whicli fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage risking through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night fesi-ti«ss closes fast, . 
And ^very tempecit hf>wiing o'er hts^bead, 
Renders the savage wilderness more- wild. 
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3. Then throng the bus^ shapes into bis mind, 
Of cover'fi pits, unfathomly <leep, 
A dire descent ! beyond the power o/ frost ; 
Of failhleiis bogs ; of precipices hnge, 
Smoothed up wHh snow ; and what is land unknown, 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
Id the loose mar^h of solitary lake, 
Where the fresh fountain frj>m the bottom boils I 

A, The«!e check his fearful steps; .and down he tinks 
Beneath the (shelter of the shapele^^st drift. 
Thinking o'er a^l the bitterness of dealh, 
MixM with the tencJer anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bo«om of the dying man, 
His wife, his children^. and his friends unseen. 

3, In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire lair blazing, ami the vestment warm 
In vain his little children peepitig tmt 
Into the mingled storm, demand their 9ire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
Nor wife nor children more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends nor sacred homer On ev'ry nerve 
The deadly winter seizes : shuts up sense ; 
And.o^er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a slifien'd corse, 
StrelchM out ihe bleaching in the northern blast. 

6 Ah ! little think the ^ny licentious proud. 
Whom pleasure, pow'r and affluence surround; 
They who their thoughtless honrs in giddy mirth, 
And wanton often cruel riot, waste : 
Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very momest, death, 
At»d M the sad variety of f>ain. 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man!. 

7. How many pine in want,, and dnngeoa gloom^j 
Shut from the common air,.i»nd common us^^ 
Of their oy^n Hmbs ! How many drink the cup, 
Of baleful griel, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery I Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into tbei sordid hut 
Ot cheerlesft poverty I How many shak^ 
W'ith the fiercer tortured ef the miQd, 
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Cnboonded paffsion, madDe«s, guilt, remorse r 
8. Ho-yy manj, racked with honest pafisiODS droop. 
In deep retired distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bpd of their dearest friends^ 
And point the parting^ anguish ! Tiioiight, lond tnao^ 
Of the^e, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
That one incessant struggle Tender life, 
♦Giie scene of t<»ii, of suffering and of fate, , 
Vice in his high career would stand appalPd,. 
And heedless rambling impulse Warn to think; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wish benevrfence dilate ; 
The sffcial tear wculd rise, and social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss,^ 
Refining fttitl| thenocial passions f7orki^ Thoim^^ 



SECTION yiii^ 
A Morning Hymn* \ 

. These pre t]hy glorious works, parent ofgooi^ 
Almighfy, thoe this universal frnme 
Thus wond'rous fair 5 thy-elf hnw^ wond'rons then t . 
Un^teakubla who sitl'sl abuve these heavens, 
To !» invisible or dimly seeii 
In these thy lower woiks; yet Ihese declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and powV divines . 

!. Speak ye who best can tell, yc sons, of light, 
Angels — Air ye behold hioi, and with songs 
And choral syrophonip<<, day without night,. 
Circle bis throne rejoicing— ye in he»ven^ ' 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without en J. 

>. Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pljexige ^ aa^, that frowa'st the'smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in iby sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknawledge^him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy e4ernal course, both wh<?n thou climbs't. 
And when high noon bus gaia'd^ and when ^hoa fall'st 
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4^. Moon, that now roeet'st the orient aan, nnw fly'st, 
Wrth the 6x'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flie»— 
And ye Gre other wandering fires that m.ove 
In inys»ic dnnce, nat without song, reHound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 

, Air, and ye elements, thd eldest birth, 
Of natures womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle multiform -aod mix 
And nourish all things— let your ceaseless change. 
Vary to our great vlakeh still new praise. 
B, Ye mist and exhalations hat now rise 

From hill or streaming lake, doskv or gray, 
Till the sun paint your lie^cy skirts with goM. 
In honour to the world's great authou, rise i 

Whether to deck with clouJs th' uncoloi^r'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earthwith falhng show'rs, " 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 
e. His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud— and wave your tops ye pines^ . 

"With evVy plant — in sig^n of worship wave. 

Fountain, and ye that warble as yi. flaw 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise 

Join voices, all ye living souls — ye birds 

That singing'up to heaven's gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings nod on your notes his. praise, 
7. Y^ that in waters glide, and ye that walk. 

The earth and steady tread, or lowly cre(?p ; 

Witness if 1 be silent, morn or even, ' ^ 

To bin, or valley, fountain, or fre«h shade. 

Made vocal by my song, Miid *^ught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord I be bouiiteou« still 

To give OS only good : and if the night 

Has gather'd aught «>f evil, orconci-ard, 

Bisjicrse it a& now light dii?jp€ls» ihfc dark. Milton, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PfiLOMtSCUOUS PIECE.Si^ 

SECTION L 

Ode to CoutenU 

U O Thou, the nymph wiih placid eye !. 
O seldom found, yet evep oigh ! 

Receive my lemp^rate vow : 
iRTot all the storms that shake the pole,. 
Can e'er di^lurh thy halycoo soul, 

Aad smooth th' unallerM brow, . 
2* O come, in sv^p'^^st ve?t arca'y'd, 
Wilh all thy sober cheer displciy'd, t 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mein composed, thy even pace^ 
Thy meek regai<?, ihy matron grace^ 

And chaste subdu'd delight. 

3. No more by varying passions beat;^ 
O gently g»ide roy pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
^Vhe^e in some pure and equal sky> 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye^ 

The modest virluen dwelL 

4. Simplicity in attic vest,. 

^ And Innocence, with candid breast^ 
And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope w^o points to distant yean(^. 
Fair opHiing thro' this vale of tears 
A vista to the sky. 
d. There health, thro^ whose calm bosom g1l4i^ 
The tempVate joys in even tide, 

That rarely f bb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presenis her mild unvarying cheeky 
To meet the offei'd blow. 
\ Her in1aneoi:e taught the Phrygian sagffi 
A l/raat mu&Ur's wafitoB xag^ 
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With setllecl sipiies to meet ; 
Inor'd to toil and bUter bfeai,; 
He bow''d hi^ meek submissive head 

And kiftJ»M thy sainled feet. - 
.7. Byt tbon, O uymph, retif'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thoa joy 

To tell thy tender tiil« ? 
The lowliest children oi the ground, 
Mom rose and violet, h^osflom roqud» 

And lilly oi the vale. 
It. O >Hy, what soCt pro()itious hour 
1 best may choose to hail thy^powerj. 

And court thy gertle sway ! 
« When autumn, friendljf to the mus«^ 
Shall thy own mode*^ tint ditfuse^ 

And shied thy mildpr d^y ? 
' ^, When eve, her dewy i^tar beneath^ 
I'hy balmy spirit loves to breath,. 

And ev'fy storm is laid t / / 
If such an, hour was eVr ihy choice, 
©J'J let me h«ar thy soothing voice, ^ 

Jkow wbisj^Ving. through the shade* Barluul^ 



SECTION II. 
Tke Shepherd, and the Philosop her^ 

1, Remote from cities hv^d a swain,. 
Unvex'd with all the cares ol gain J 
His head was silverVI o'er with '«ge^ 
And long experience made him sage y 
In summer^ heat and winter's cold, 
^jeVed hi* 6ockand pen'd the iold; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew^ 
Ijor envy nor ambition knew ; 

JHis wi«idom and hi^ honest fa nr^ 
Through all the country raised his naniei 

2. A deep philosopher (whose rules 

Of moral Jife were drawn from schools) 
The 8hepherd>4 homely cotfitge sought^ 
-vAnd thus explored his reach of though!. 

9^ Whence ijs U^^ lecuAiDj; I hatb thy toil 
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OVr books con^nm'd the midnight joil ? 
Hast thou oh. Greece and Rome sni vey'd, 

And the* vast sense of Plato weighM? 
Hath Socrates th^ soni rf fin'^i 
* And hast thou fa?hrm'd Tally's nund? 

Or, like the wise Uljsst^s, thrown^ 

By various fates, on realms unknown, 

Hast thou throiT^h muny citie* strayed, ^ , 

Their cui»tomp, laws, and manneis weighed P^j 
3. The Shepherd, modestly replied, 

*'l ne'er the paths of learning tried;. 

J^or have 1 n^am''(^ ;}s foreig* parts, 

To read mankind, their laws iind artsj^ 

For mnn is practised in disguise, 
^He cheats the most diooerning f • ii- 

Who by that search shall wiser grow?. 

By that ourselves we never know. 

The little knowledge 1 have gain'd^. 

Was all from simple rature d aiiiM ; 

Hence ray file's nuixims took their ris^,' 

Hence irrew my settled hate to vic«.« 
4* The daily lahoirrs of the bee 

Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe the careful ant,. 

And not provide for future want ? 
» f/iy dog (the trustiest of his fiind^ 

Wiih giatitH<V,' inrfames my tpind : 

Imaik his tivic his taulhtn) way^ 

And in m service copjrj'ray. 

In constancy afid riuptialiove, . . 

I learn my duty from the dove. 

The hen, nho iVoip the chilly air, 

With pious wing prelect* hercar^,. 

And ev'ry fowl that flies at large, 

Instructs me in a parent's charge. 
5. From nature too 1 take my rule, 

To shun contempt nnd 'idicale. 

I never with important air, 

In copversatian overbear. 

Can grave attd <bim«l pass for «vipe, 

When m**n the solemn owl despise? 

My tongue within my li|»s I rem ; 

tpt vybo tsuks much luu&t talk m xoltu 



We from the woody torrent fly : 

Who listens to lb» chattering pre f 

Nor would I with feluoiot^H flight. 

By stealth infade my neij;h bourns right. 
%, Rapacious animals we hate ; 
^ Kites, hawksy and wolve<4, deserve their fate.. 

Do we not just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and scfpent kind? ^ 

Bat envy calumny and spite,. 

Bear stronger venom in their bite. 

Thus every object of crention 

Can furnish hioti for contemplation ; 

And from the mo«t minute and mean, 

A virtifbus mind can moral:! glean.*^^ 
7. '^ Thy fame isjust/' the sage replies; 

'^ Thy virtue proves thee tr«ly wise. 

Pride often guides the autbor^s peOj 

Books as affected are as men : 

Bat he who siudies nature^s laws, , 

From certain truth his maxims draws ! 

And ihnse without our schools soflice, 

To Btake men mora^, good, and wise.*' 4^«{y. 



SECTION UK 
The Road to Happiness open to all Men, 

i\ Oh happiness ! our being^s end aod aim ! 
Good, pleasure, ea^e^ content I whate'er thy name ;^ 
That something still which prompts th^ etertiai sigB;, 
For which we bv>ar to live, or dare to die ; 
Which sdll so near us yet beyond us liea, 
O'erlook'd, saen doulije, by the fool and wise; 
Plant of celestial ^eed^ii'dropi below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to gro'V f 

5, Fair op'ning to some court^s propitious shiai»| 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mind ? 
Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harvests of the fi«*ld ? 
Where grows? where grows it not? i< vmn our (oUp 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil^ 
Fi&M to BO spot ij9 hap^oew sincere ,* 
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'Tis DO where to fee found; orev'ry where; 

'Ti» never t(» be honghi, hulalways free : 

And, fled fi< m n^onaichs, St Jc hn ! dwells with thee. 

3. A^k of the Unru'd the way. Ihe learn'd are blind v 
Thif bid* \o Ferve, and that to i»han mankind; 
Sf'D^e place the hlif^s in action, scnne in ease, 
Those call it 'jdeafiwre, and contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, 6nd pleasure end irt {»ain ; 
?or;.c iiwell'd to grd^, cfinfees ev'n virtus vain! 

0/ indMeit, to each extreme they fall^ 
'' o tiust in ev'ry thing-, or doubt of all. 

4. Who thus define it any they niore or less 
'i ban this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take natuie^s path and mad opmions leave; 
All stale!? can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her g-oods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right nnd meaning well 
And mourn our various portions as we please^ 
Equal 19 common eehse. and common ease. 
Reniember, man, ^M he univergal cause, 

Acts not by partial, but by genVal Iaw5 ;" 
And makes what happiness we justly call 
Subsiist not iu the good o/ one, but aH. . Eope:^ 



SECTION IV. 

TkeCroodness of Providence 

I.'The Lord my pasture «5ha!l prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherdVcare 
His presence shall my wants supply,; 
And ^uard me with a watchful eye-^rr 
Biy noon-day walks he shall attend,. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

2% When in the stjltry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant : 
1*0 fertile vale«, and dewy meads, 
My we^try wandering «?tep8 he leads,-- 
W her e peaceful rivers soft and slow^ 
Amid the verdant landsca^ie flow. ^ 

3. Thoi in ihe paib^ of death 1 tre»d, 
"^ iih gloomy horrors overspreadj^ 
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, My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lofd, art with me ^till ; 
Thy friendly crook ^hall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 
-4. Tho' in a bare and rugged way, ' 

Through (lev ions lonely wilds I stray, ^ 

Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 

The barren witderneijs shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crowned, , 

▲ad streams shall murmur all around. Addison* 



BEaTION y. 
The Creator^s works attest his Greatness. 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue'elherial sky, 

And spangled be^v'ns; a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day,^ 

Dijes his Creator's pow'r display, 

And publishes to eyVy land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 
. boon as the ev'ning shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondVous tale^ 

And nightly to the lisi'uing earth, ' 

Repeats tlie story of her birth : 

Whilst all the stars (hat round'^her burii^ 

And all the planets in their (urn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pofe to pole. 
. What though in solemn silence all 

Move round the dark terrestial ball 1 

What tho' nor real voice aor sound, ' 

Amidst their radient orbs be found t 

In reason's ear they all rejoice; 

And ut^r A rth 11 glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

^^The hand that made us is Divlae.'* Adduon% 
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SECTION VI. 
Jin Addrtn to the Deity, 

1. O Thw t wbo«c balance does the mountaios weigh : 
Wbn»e will th^ wild tumultaous %est^ obey i 
Whose breath can turn those wat'rjr worlds to flam^, 
That flame to temuesr^ and that tempe«t tame 4 
Earth's roeapest soo, all tremhliojr, prostrate fails, 
And on the bounties of thy goodness calls. 

•2. O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep, 
To scatter widif, or bury iti the deep. 
Thy powV. my weaknses*, may I ever see, 
And whclly dedicate m> suulto thee. 
Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor btimao tnotive kaow4 
If anger b«»il, let anpei.be my praise, 
And sin the gracehil mdisrnaHou raise. 
Wy l«>v*' be warm to succuur the disiressM, 
And lift the b«rden from the Si «l oppress^^. ^ 

3. O may mv imderstanding ever read 
Thifsglorinas volume which Ihy wisdoai made/ 
May sea and land and eaitb and heav'n bejom^d, 
To brmg th' eternal Author to my ouod ! 
When oceans roar, or ar^liil thundeis roll, 

Hay thoughts of th^ dredd vengeance shake my soul ! 
^When earlhV in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine? 

4. Grant Imay ever at the morning ray, . 
Op^n with pray'r the con»<ecrated day ; 
'Txanf thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
And-Avitb the mounting smo at'cepd the skies; 

' Aj? t hat ja^jyances, lei my zeal improve, ' 
And gloW^livith ardour of consummate love ; 
Kor cease at eve, but with the setting &ua 
My endless worship ^lia 1 1 be still be^uu. 

5. And oh ! permit the gloont of solemn night, 
To SHCied thought may forcibly invited 
When this worfd^*^ shut, and awful planets rise, 
Call on our miDd« and raise them to the skies ! . 

^ Compose our «ouIs with a less dazzling Sight,' • 
And'ahow s^U nature in a milder light f 
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How evVy boist'rous ttiooght in calm sahsidet ! 
How the stnoo(ir4 ^pit'H int« goodaess glides t 

^. Oh how divinv ! lo (read the milkj way, 
To the bright palace of the Lof d of Daj^- 
His court admire^ or for his favour sae, 
Or leagues of frierid^^hip with hif gaiDts renew-*- 
Pleas'd to look down and see (he world asleep- 
While i long vigils to ris founder keep ! 
Canst t{iou not shake the centre ? Oh controtil^ 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul — 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tumults of my blodd. 
Teach me with equal fi< mness, to sustaia 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 

7, O may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy 6re 1 
Strf^tch out my soul in hope, and gra!»p the prizes, 
" Which in eternity'^ deep b'^sora lies ! 
At the great day of recompense be<hold| 
Dnvoid of fear, (he fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafked upward te the blis»iful seat, 
From agfc to age ray grateful song repeat-^ 
My light, my Life, my God, nry Saviour see, 
>And rival angels in the praise of thee i Yonn:^^ 



SECTION VIT. 

T/ic Purwt of Happintsi &ften tlUDirected, 

a. The midnight moon serenely smiles 
O'er nature^s soft repose-— 
No lowering clouds obscure the skyi 
Nor ruffling tempest blows. 
a. Now evVy pa-sion sirjka to rest, 
The throbbing heart lies still— 
And varying schemen of life no more 
Dii^tract the lab'ring will. 
5. In silence hush'd to reason's yoicei 
Attends each mental pow'r 
Come dear Emilia and enjoy 
Reflection's fa v'rite hour. 
Come;— while the peaceful scene inviteii, 
2« 
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Let^s fearch ti)i« ample roand— 
Where flball the lovely fleetioj^ form 
Of happfQees be found ? 
5« Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
0^'gHj a'*8emblies dwell — 
t)r bide beneath the solemn gloom^ 
That shades the hermit^s cell ? 
6» How oft the laughiog brow of joy 
A sick'niog bt^art conceals ! 
And, (biough the cloister's deep recesp, 
Invading sorrow steah. 
7. Id vain, throagh beauty, fortune, wit. 
The fugitive we trace- 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 
That brightens Clodia^s face, 
t. Perhaps the joy to these deny'it, 
The heart in triendMhip finds, 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visionary minds I ^ 

9. However our varying oottons rove. 

Yet all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state, 
At distance fr'^m our own. 

10. O blind ^to each indvlgent aim, 

Of powV supremely wise. 
Who fancy happiness in aught 
The band of heaven denies! 

1 1. Vain is alike the joy we seek^ 

And vain what ve possess, 
Unleis harmonious reason tunes 
The passions into peactt. 

12. To tern per 'd wishes, just deairei^ 

Is happiness coufioed«^ 
And, deaf to folly^«call, atteadi 
The music of the mind. Az^fr. 



SECTION vni. 

The Fire Side* 



I. Dear Chloe, while f be busy crowfl, 
^ The vain, the frealtby and the proad, 
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In folly's maze ndvance— 
Thoogh singularity and pride 
Be calPd oar choice, weMl 8tep aside, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 
2, Frona the gay world, we'll oft retire 
Tt> our own family and fire. 

Where love our hours employs- 
No noi^y neighbour enters here, 
No iDtffrmeddling stranger near, 
To spoil our heart fell joys. 
.3. IfsoUd happinesgweprize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies-^ 

And they are fools who roani ; 

The world has nothing to bestow, 

From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hat, our home. 

^ Of rest was Noah's dove bereft,. 

When with impatient %viog she left 

That safe retreat, the ark — 
Giving her vain excursion o'er,. 
■ The disappointed bird once more 

E^ploi'd the sacred bark. 
a. Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow'rs^ 
We who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know,.- 
Tha^ marriage i ightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 
6. Our babes shall richeBt comforts bring— 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise I 
We^ll form their minds witU Mudioos care^ 
To all that's manly good and fa^ 
And train them to the skies. 
% While they our wisest hours engage. 
They'll joy our youth, support our ag?, 

And crowa our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry daj, 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 
And recompense our cares. 
^. No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own, 
W^hile to the world we live unknown, 
©r by the world forgot :. 
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Kfooarehi ! we envj not yo«r state—* 
We look with pitj on the great, 
And blf>8i onr humbler lot. 

9. Our portion i^ not large indeed ! .'. 
But then how little do we need \ 

For nature^s calls are few : 
la this the art of living lieSf 
To want no more than may suffice. 

And make that liltle do. 

10. WeMi therefore relish, wiih content,, 
Whatever kind Providence basaent^ 

Nor aim beyond our pow.'r— 
For if our stock be ver^ smallj ^ 

'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hoar. 

11. To be reHign'd when ilia betide^ 
pj^tient wbeij favours are denied, ' 

And pleased ivith favours given^ 
Dear Chloe, this is wiftdom^s part— 
Tbi* is that innocence of heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to beav'n^ 

12. We'll a««k no long protracted treat, 
Since wijler-life is seldom sweet— 

But when our feast is o'er, ^ 

Grateful from table w«^i^ arise 
Nor grudge our sons with envioofl eyesf^ 

The relics of our store. 

13. Thus, band, in hand, thro' life we^U go, 
lis checkered paths Wjo> and Wo, 

With cautious steps, ^ve'll {read**-* 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a tear. 

And niingie willi the dead. 
X4. While conf^cience like a faithful friend. 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying briiath : 
Shall when all other com*orii» cease, 
l^ike a kind aOg<?l whiiper peace, 

And smooth the bud of death. , Wpttoi, 
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SECTION IX. 
Providence vindicated in the present state of Mai^M, 

1. Heaven from all creatures hidcrlhe book, of fate-^ 

All but the page preRcribM, their present ttate— 

From brutes what men, from m^ what spirits know ^ 

Or who could suffer being here below t 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-daj, 

Kad he thy reason, would be skip and play ? 

PJeas'd to the last be crops the flow'ry food,^. 

And licks' the hand just raised to shed his bloo^i 
^. Oh blindness to the future ! kindU giv^n ; * 

That each may fill the circle markM by heaven p 

Who sees with equal eye, a& God of all, 

A hero peri«h« or a sparrow fall; 

Atoms jor systems into roiD burl'd, , 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world*. 
3. Hope humbly, then: with trembling pinions soar/; 

Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 

What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blet^Mng now. 

Hope springs eternal in the bumjiabrea^t^ 

Man never is^ but alviays to be blesti 

The soul, uneasy and condnUl from home,*- 

Kestsand expatiates in a life to come. 
4t, Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor^d>niod 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to tftray 

Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
, Yet simple nat'ire to his hope has giv'o,.. 

Behind the cloud topt hil) a humbler heaven; 

Some »ater woild in. depth of wood:* fmbrac'd, 

Souie happier island m the waPry \VM«ite ; . 

Where fdavt^s once moFe their native land behold^. 

No fiends tormi*Qt, no Cbri^liiin* tliiist tor gold. 
94 To BB, contents hii^ natuid desire ; 

He asks no ang^lN wing,. no Seidph'(» fire ; . 

l^ut Uunki, admitted to (hat equal r'ky. 

His tatthtul dog <«hrfll hear him cocncany. 

Gw, wiJier thoti ! and in th^ scale i^t s*?..^e|. 
^ "Wei^u tny o^itmou against i'rovideuce ; 
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Call imperfection wEat thoa fanciest finch ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too much : 
In pride^ io reasoning pride, oar error lie? ; 
Ail quit their sphere, and rush into the ^kies. 
Pride etill is aiming at the blevt abode? ; 
Men would be angnls, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring te be gods, if angels feiii i 

Aspiring to be angt^ls, men rebel ; 
And who but wishes to inYert the laws' 
Of 0BPER> sins against th^ kternal cavse. ^^f^ 



S*ETIONX. 

Seljiihness Reproved. 

ji. Has God, thou fool J work' d solely for thy goo^ 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wao ton fawn, 
For him as kindly spread* the flow'ry lawn. 
•Is it for thee the lark as'cendjt aod singf)? 
Joy lane's his voice, joy elevalt»8 his wmgs. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his. throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures sm ell the oot&«' 

2. The houndingisteed you pompously be«?tiide, 

, Shares with his lord the pteasure'^Hnd the pride.. 
Is thine alone the need that *trew« the plaiii ? 
The birds of heav'n shall vindicate th^r graiOi^ 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and jui«lty, the deserving steer 
The bog, that "ploughi) not, nor obfys thy call, 
Lives on the labour of this lord of all. 

3. Know natore^S children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warmM a bea» 
While man exclaims, •'•See all things for my u»eiS 
•* See man for mine P^ leplies a pampered goose. 
And just as f hoi t of reason he must fall. 

Who thinks all made for one nol one for all. 

4. Grant that the powerful still the weak control^* 
Be roan the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
JJature thai tyrant checks ; he only knows. 
And helfis another creatui'e's wauls and wo^i^.^ 
*»yi wiU tiio laiceo^ stoa^fiog ir^n t^er^, 
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Smit with, her varying plamagp, spare^be doVe ? 

Admires the jay, the insect's gilded wings? 

Or hears the hawk when Ph'omela sings? 
5", Man cares for aH ; to birds he gives hi* wood?, 

To bea^s his pastures, and to fi^h his Hoods; 

For some his interest prompts him to provide. 

For more bis pleasure^ yet for mare his pridcr;. 

All feed on on^ iw»n patron, and enjoy 

Th' extensive blesving of his luxury. 
9. That very life his learned. hnng«r craves, 

He saves from famine, from (he savage saves ; 

Nay, feasts the animal be dooms his fea«l; 

And, till he ends tht being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the paii|^^ 

Than favoured man, by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Ithou most perisby^^wbea thj fe^M^t m o?er ! ^!*P,i* 



SECTION XI. 

' Human Frailty, 

l^Wfeak and irresolute is man— 
I'he purpose of to day. 
Woven with pains into his plan^. 
To-morrow rends away. 
S. The bow well b»»nt, and smprt the spriai* 
Vice seems already slaiu^ — 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives- again, 
-3. Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out bis weaker part*— «• 
Virtue engages his as>4ent^ 
But pleasure wins bis hearf. 
:4.'Tis here the folly of^he wi^e. 
Through all bis art we view. 
And while his tongue the charge denieif;^* 
His conscience owns it true. 
'3k Bound on a voyage of awful lengthy 
, And dangers titile known, ^ 
.A.8trangep <o superior j«trcngtb^ 
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6. Bqt oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast— 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 

Or all the tail is lost, <?©irgc/?> 



JSECTION Xlt 

Ode to Peace* 

1. 0eHE, peace of mind} delightful gnesrt: 
Return and mcike thy <h>wny nest 

Once more in this sad heari-^* 
STor riches I^ nor power pursue, 
l^or hold forbidden joys in view ;- 

We therefore need not part. 
%. Where wilt thoiidwell, jf not with m^. 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And plea9ure'8 fatal 4viles ; 
For whom, altts t dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet. of thy smiles 1 . 
t. The great, the gay, shall they partake . 
The heaven that thoa alone canst make? 

Aod wilf thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead,. 
The grovo and the sequester'd shade, 

To be a guest with them ? . 
4. For thee I parted, thee 1 priz^d^ 
For thee I gladly sacrificM 

Whal'er 1 lov'd before ; 
And shall I see theie start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee aay^i^ 

^[iMr^wftll, we meet no moie % ^f^^RSC* 
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'section XIII. 
Ode to Adversity, 

1. Daughtfr of heav'n relentless powV, 
Thou taur-er of the human breast, 

\ "Whose iron sconrge, and lol'ring hotir^ 
The bad dffrig^ht, afflict ihe best ! 
Bound in thy adanr>antine chain, 
The proud are taught the taHte of paio^ 
And purple fyrantjj vaiuly groan 
"Wit^ pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone* 

2. When first thy sire to •send on earth 
V'ftue, his darling child, designed. 

To thee he gavie the heavenly birth^ ^ 

And bade to form her infant mind. 
St G Til rugged ourse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience dnrany a year she bore 
What sorrow wa?, thou bad'^t her koofr. 
And from her own she learned to melt Hi others' W9, 

3. Scared at thy frown terrific fly 
Self- pleasing folly's idle brood, 

\yild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 
And leave us leibure to the good; 
Light Ibey disperse ; aad with them go 
The summtr frietid, the flattering foe. 
By vain prosperity received,. 
To her they vow ih^ truth and are again believed. 

4. Wisdom, in sable garb array 'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound. 
And melancholy, silent maid, . 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Slill on Ihy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm charity, the genVaf friend, 
Wilh justice, to herself severe, 
And pity, dropping soft the J»adly pleasing teai. ^ 

5. Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 
Dtead power, lay thy chast'mng hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled wifh the vengeful band, 

(As by the impious thou art seen,^ 

With thund'ring voice, and threatening mejn,* 

With screaming horror's fun'ral cry^, 
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Despair, and fell disease, acd ghastly poverty. 
C. Thy form benign, propitious, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart ; 

Thy philosophic train be. there. 

To Boflea, not to woiiBd roy heart. 

The gen'rons ?park extinct revive : 

Teach me to love and to forgive j 

ExHCt my oivn defects to scan ; 
What others are to feel v and know myself a man. 

SECTION XIV. 

The Creation required to praist ils Author* 
^ U Begin, my soul, th"* exalled lay I 

Lei each enraptur V) thought obey, 
And praise th' Almighty's name ; 
Lo, heaven and earth, and sens and tklet^ 
In one melodious concert rise^ 
To. swell th' inspiring theme. 
^. Ye fields of ligbt^ celestial plains, 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns,^ 

Ye scenes divinely, fair \, 
Tonr Maker'* wondrous pow'* proclaim ;.. 
Tell how he formM your shining frame. 
And breath'd the fluid air. 

3. Ye angels, catch the thrilling sound ! 
While all (be adorning thrones around-* 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let ev^'ry listening snint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 

And touch the sweetest string. 

4. Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir; 
Thou dazzling orU oi liquid fire., 

The mighty chorus aid ; 
Sooa lis gray evening gilds the plain, 
Tbou, moon, protract the melting strain,. 

And praise him in the- shade. 
A Thou heav'^n of heait'ns, his vast abode, 
Ye clonda proclaim your formurg G»>d, 

\\ ho calPd yon worlds from night ; 
"Ye 'shadi>s dii.V<=*l T'— th' Eternal /aid i 
At once tb' mveivmg darkneae fledj^ 
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And nature sprung to light. ^ 
•9. Whate'er a blooming world contain«, 
Thai wings the air, that skims the plains, 

United praise beatow ; ^ 
Ye dragons, sajnd his dwful name 
To heav n aloud -and roar acclaim, 

Ye swelhng dee^ps helowr, 
V. Let every element rejoice ; 

Ye thundnrs barst W4th awfal voice 

To HIM who bids yoa roll : 
His praise in softer notes declare, . 
Each whispering breezy of yielding air^ 
• And breathe it to fhe JioaL 
8. To him, ye gracefnl cv/dars, bow • 
Ye towVrng mountains, binding low, 

Your great Creator own ; 
T«»tl, when nffrighted nature shook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

AnH trembled at his frown. 
S. Ye flocks that haunt the humble va!e> 
Ye insects flutPring 6i\ the gale, 

In inutml concourse rise ; 
Crop ihe gay rose's vermeil bloom, 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume^ 

In incense to the skies. 

10. Wake all ye mountain tribes, and sing : 
Ye fdumy warblers of the spring, 

Hu«>monious anthercs raise 
To BiRLwho shapM your finer mould, 
Who lipt }'our gliitVing wings with gold, 

And tiwi'd your voice to praise. 

11, Lei man, by nobler passions -sway'd. 
The feeling heart the judging head. 

In heav'nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name arpund. 
Till heav'ns broad arch rings back the souoil 

The geiiVal burst of joy, 
1^2. Ye whom the charms of grandettr please, 
NuTH'don the downy lap of ease^ 

Fall pirostrate at hit throne ; 
To princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kmgs, whQ makes yonf pow'r 
^ 4^? itmage of his owa* 
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d3. Ye fnir, by nature furin'd to moye, 
O praise tii^ eternal «ouacE of love, 

With youth's enlivening fire : 
Lf^t age take up the tunefol lay, 
•Sigh his blessM name — then soarnwaj, 

And ask an angel's lyre» ^ Ogihie, 



SECTION XV. 

^c UfiWfrsal Praytr. 

1, Father of all.' in ^vVy age, 
In evVy chme^ adored ; 
By j»aint, hy savage, and ly s^ge, 
Jeho' ab, J'»ve, oi Lord ! 
5. Thou first gieal eause, leaat understood, 
Who all njy jiposp confiriM 
To know but this, that thoti art good« 
And hat myflelfam blind ; 
S. Yet gave mp, in thi-* dark estate, 
To see the good ff om ill ; 
And finding nature f\i8l in fdi^^ 
Left fri»e the human tviil. 

4. Wha con««cieuce dictates to be Jon^, 

Or virarns me not to do, ^ 

Thi?! teach ine more than hell to shaO) ^ 

That more than heav'n pursue. 

5. What bles«ii)ga thy free bounty gives,. 

Let me not cast avt^ay ; 
For God is paid, when man receives; 
T' enjoy h to obey. 

6. Yet not to earth's contracted J»paa 

Thy goodness let me fooiind; 
Or thln.i thee Lord alone ofman) 
When thousand worlds are round. 

7. Let not this weak, unknowing hand, 

Pre«nm# thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal lamnation round the lan4, 
On each I judge thy foe. 
^ If I am rifirht, thy grac^e impart^ . 
Still in the right to s«tay ; 
If I am nrrohg, Oh tep.cfa'my beart 
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To find that better way. 
'9. Save me alike from foolish pride^ 
Or impioQs discontent. 
At abgjht thy ^visdora has denied. 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 

10. Teach me to teel another^s vro;^ 

To hide tbft fanit 1 see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

11. Mean tbo^ I am, not wholly so^ 

Since quickenM by thy breath i 
O lead me wberesoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death I 

12. This day be bread and peace my lot^ 
All else beneath the son, 

Thou know^st if best ^^ow'd or not, 

And let thy will be fflll. 
43. To thee, whose temple is all spacc;^, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
•One chorus let all beings raise ! 

All nature's incense rise. ^^^?^.* 



{SECTION XVI. 

. O TR«AeB'R0v« conscience ! while^he seems te sleSp 
On rose and myrtle, lulPd with syren song: 
While she seems nodding o'er her'charge, 4o drop 
On headUng appetite the slacken 'd rein, 
And gives us up to lic#nse, -unrecall'd, 
'^nmark'd :— see, from behind her secret standi 
The sly informer minutes every fault. 
And her dread iliary with horror fills. 

. Nortt^efross act alooe employs herpen;*^ 
She reconnoitres -fancy's airy baad, 
A watchful fee! the formidable spy, 
•Lisi'ning e'erbears the whispers of our camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart eiplores, 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. 

. As all rapacious usurers conceal 
Cheir dooms day book from all coasumias b^^i^ 
24 
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Tbii9| with jodiilgeDce most severe slie treals • 
Ms spendihrifb onnefitim&bie time ; 
Unnoted, notes each momem ipisapply^d : 
)n lenves more diirnhte than leaves of brass. 
Writes oar whole history ; which death shall read 
Jq ev^ry pale deltuqaent^s private ear ; 
And juds:ment publish ; publish to more worlds 
Than this > and endless uge in groans resound. 

Young. 



SECTION XVII. 

€>n an Infant, 

). To the dark and silent <omb. 
Soon. I halted iron^^e womb; 
Scarce thfc dawo^wlife begaD, 
Ere 1 meHsur'd out my «pan, 

2. l^no smiling pleasures kuew i 
I no gay delights could view; 
Joyless sojourner was I^ 
Only born to w^ep and die.— • 

3. Happy infant^ early bleMs^d ! 
Rest id peaceful slumber, reM! 
Early rescu'd from the cares, 
Which increase with growing yeari!« 

4. No delights are worth thy tftay, 
bmiling as they seem and gay : 
Short and sickly are iheyi all| 
Hardly tasted eie they paiL 

Sr All our gaiety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain; 
Lasting only and divine, 
Is an innocence like thine^ 



SECTION XVlIft 

The Cuckoo. 

UHxiL^ beauteous stranger of the wood^ 
Att#ndaDt on the spring S 
Wow heav'a repairs thy raral seatr , 
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And ivaoJ^ thy welcoma sing* 
2, Soon as the daiiiey decks the green. 
Thy certain voice. «7e hear ;^ 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path^ 
Pr mark the rolling year? 
3. Delighful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of fiow'rs, 
When heaven it filPd with music sweet 
Of birds among the bow'rs. 
4) The school-boy, wA&dVing in the wood, 
To pull the flo\fVs 80 gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 
5^. Soon as the pea pat» on her bloom^ 
Thou fly'st thy vocal vale. 
An annual guest in otb^'V^i^ds^ 
Another spring to hail. 

6. Sw€et.birdj thy bowV is ever greeo;^ 

Thy sky is ever clear V 
Thou hast no sorrow \n thy soag^ 
No winter in thy year! 

7. O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 

We'd make, with social wing^ 
Our annual visit o'er thB globcy 
Companions of the spring. '£^<|5f>. 



. SECTION XIX. 

J^ay^ — d Pastoral in three pari}. 

Morning. 

1^ In the barn the tenant cock, 

Clo*e to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock 0. 
Jocund that the morning^s nigh. 
% Swiftly Irom the mountain's brow. 
Shadows, nurs'd by night retire : 
And the peeping sun-beam, now 
Pamts with gold the village spire. 
$, Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

l^laiDtive wHere the gratis at nigh^;; 
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And the lark to meet the morn, 
Soars bejood the sbepberd^s eight; 
4. From the low roof'd cottage ridge, 
See the chatt'riog swallow spring ; 
Darting through 4he one-archM bridge,. 
Quick she dips her dappled-wing. 
5^. Now the pine tree's waving top 
Genilj gvee\9 the morning gale ; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
Dasies, on the dewy dale. 
*. From the bnlmy sweets nncloy'd,/ 
(Keatleas till her tank be done,) 
lii'ow the busy bee's employM 
Sipping dew before the sun. 
7. Trickling through the crevic'd rock,. 
Where the limpid^^^itm distils, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
When .'lis sun-drove from the hiJIs. 
t. Colin's for the promised corn^. 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe)- 

Anxious; whilst the huntsman's horn, 

Boldly sonnding, drowns his pipe. 

t>. Sweet — O Siveet the warbling throng,. 

On the white enblossom'.d spray I 
. Ifatpres universal. song 

Echoes to tho ii«ing day^. 

- JSroon% 
10. Fervid on the glHtVing flood; 

Now the noen-tide radiance gIoi^»r^ 
Drooping o*er its infant bud, 

Not a dew-drop's left the rose. ^ 

11. By the brook the 'shepherd- dines. 
From the fierce meridian heat, 
Sheltered by the branching pmes, 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat. 
t2. Now the .flock forsakes the glade, 

Where unchecked fhe sun- beams fall,; 
Sure to And a. pleasing shade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 
Ij3. Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock and hill,. 
0annot catch a single aoun<?, 
S^^ve the clack of yonder milU. 
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14. Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 

Where the strea^mlet wandera cool; . 
Or with languid silence »tand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

15. Bat from mountain, dell, or itreao}^ 

Not a flult'ring zephyr springs; 
Fearful lest the nooo-tide beam 
Scorch it9 soft, its silken wingfi# 

16. Not a leaf has leave to stir, 

Nature's lull*d — serene — and still?; 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Slf^eping on the heath-clad hill. 
j7. Languid is the landscape roond| 

Till the fresh descending show'r^ 
Grateful to the thirsty ground. 
Raises ev'ry fainting^ flow'r. 
tS. Now the hill— the hedge— are gret^tti 
. Now the warbler's throats in tune i^ 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, 

Brightennl by the beams of nooa-^ .. . t 

Eveningi 
- 19. O'er the heath the heifer strays 

FreQ— (the furrow'd task is done|^ 
Now the villag<>, windows blaze^ 
Burni^h'd by ihe setting sua» 
$X).. N )w be sets behind the bill, 
Sinking from a golden sky : 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 
%U I'ru'lgingrtS the ploughmen go^ 
^To the smoking humlet bound^) 
Giaat like their shadows grow 
Lengthened oVr the level groundiv 
'^. Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome i 
To their high built airy beds, 

See the rooks returning homei' j 

25. As the lark, with variM tune, 
Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon, 
Breathing ^hrougli a parted doo^ 
f^ Now the hermtt ttfiel geejf 
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From Ibe baro or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creep?, 

Carling on the fiitver lake. 
1^^. As the trout id speckled pridt^, 

Plavful from its bosom springs %, 
To the banks a raffled tide 

Verges in successive rings. 

26. Tripping through the silken grass 

0*€r the path-difidcd dale 
Mark the rose cemplexion'd Tass^ 
With her well-poisM milking paii| 

27. Lionets with unnumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two, 
Tuning sweet their mellow thrpatS) 
Bid the setting SOIL a Jletr.^ ^unrmihA^ 



SfiCTIQNXX. 

^e Order of Naiurti 

1. See tbro^ this air, this ocean, and this earthy. 
All matter quick, anjd bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life m^y go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below 1 
- Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 
iO^ature ethereal, human ; ang^l, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can seej 
ISfo glass can reach- from. infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing^.— On superior pow'ra^ . 
Were we to press, inferioi: might on. ours. 
Or in the whole creation (eave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy^' 
From natnre^s chain, whatever link >ou strike. 
Tenth or. ten thousandth, breaks the ch^ia alike. 
3'. And if each system io' gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th^ amazing whole. 
The least confusion but in one, tiot all,' 
That system only, but the whole must falK. 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit dy. 
Planets and su^s run lawless through the sky^, 
Lt rating ao^els from their spheres be hurl'd^ 
*n g oa VeirJg^ wreck'iawl lyerlfl va \3rtrW4 
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Heavens whole fonmlations to the centre nod^ 
And natare tremMe to the throne of God. 
All this dread order bretk-^for whom ? for thee* 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety * 

3. Whnt if Ihe fopt, o/datnM the dost to tread. 
Or hand. to toil, aspirM to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the rnlingmind^ 
Jn^t as ab!)U(d for any part io claim 

To be another, in this genVal frame ; 

Just as absurd) to monrn the tasks or painflf^ 

The great directing mind of all ordams. ^ 

4. All are but parts of one sinpeudous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed thro^ alli and ^et io all the samcyx 
Great in thf) earth, as in th^ ethereal frame : 
Warms io the san refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ^. 
Lives thro^ all WSe^ eitends thro* ail extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, inform^ our mortal part^ 

As full, as perfect, io a hair as heart : ^ 

Aft full, as.perfeGt, in vile man that oiournf, , 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ;) 
To him no, high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he hounds, connt;cts,.and equals all. 
^. Cease then, nor oboee imperfection name : 
Oar proper bliss depends im, what we blame 
Know thy own poiot : this- kind^ this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, heaven bestows oo thee* , 
Submit.— In this or aay other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear,: 
Safe io the hand' of one disposing PowV, 
Or io the natal, or in the mortal tiour^ . 
A41 nature is but art, unkn'owo to thee ; 
All chance; direction, which thou canst oot see %.; 
All discord, harmony not uoderstood ; 
Ail partial evil, universal goed . * 

And, spite 6f Pride, in erring Reason^s spite^ 
%ie troik is olear^-ws^Tarsa v^ is V(x<mx^ Fop^. 
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dECTION XXI. 

^onjidence in Bivine Proiecti^^ 

!• How are thy servants bl'^st, O Lord^ 
How sore is their defence ! 
Eteronl wisdom is their guide^ 
Their help Omnipotence. 
S- Id fori^ign re nlms. aod lands remote, 
Supported bj thy care, 
Through burning climes I passM unhurt^ 
And breathM the tainted air. 
ji* Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil^ 
Made every region please : 
The hoary Alpine h4lls it warmM, 
And ^mooth'd the lyrrhene ^eaSi 

4. Think, O my soul, devoutly thinki 

How ivflh nfifiigbttd eyes. 
Thou sau*st the wide extended d«eg 

In all its horrors rise ^ ^ 
f. Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, v 

And fear in evVy heart, 
When waves on waives, and gulfs ingulfi^ 

OVrcame the piluVart. 
S-T't then, fit m alt my grjefs, O Lord,^ 

rtiy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pmy^e* 

My soul took hold on thee. 
St. For tho' th dreadful ▼hirls >vc hiin|» 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not mIow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

5. The storm was latd^the winds retir'c^ 

Obedient to thy will; 
The sea that roared at thy command^ 
At thy command was still. 
9» In midst of dangers, fears, and deathi,^ 
Thy goodness Pll adore : 
And praise thee tor thy mercies past^ 
And humlily hope for more, 
to. My life, if thou pie^^erv^st my life* 
Tbj' saocifice «iial| ke / ^ 
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Aod deaib, if fleath must be my doom^ 
Shall join my eoal to thee. Addison, 



SECTION XXIT. 
. Syian on a Review of the Seasons, 

1: These, as (hey changpe, Almighty Father, these- 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is (n\\ of thee. Forth in tbe pieasing Spring 

^ Thy beanty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

'^ Vf\ie flush the fields ; the softening air is balm } 
Echo the moantains round ; the forest smiles, 
And every seose,^ and every heart is joy. 

2. Thi*ri comes thy glory in the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then th^ sun 
Shoota ftill perfection thro^ the sirelUng year ; 
And oft thy voice in dre.idful thunder speaks ; 
And oft At dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
B^ brooks and groves, in holl^w-whisp'riog galc^^. 
'3. Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd. 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. . 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and^storms 
Aroond thee thrown,. tempest o?er tempest rolfd.'. 
Majestic darkness 1 On the whrrlwind's wing, 
Riding sublime, ibou bid'al the world adore ; 
And humbleipt nature with thy northern blast. 

4. Mysterious round ! what skill, what force diviae|. 
Deep f^lt, in these appear! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix*rt with such kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 

Shade, unperceiv'd so softening into shade, 

And a'j so forming an harmonious whole, 

That as they still succeed, they ravish still. >^ 

5. But wand' ring oft, with brute unconscioa^ g^ze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand^ 
Thai, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shoots steaming^ thence^ 
The fair profusion that .overspreads the spring i 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth^ 
And^. as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
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VTith transport touches all the spriogft of life. 

6. Nature, attend! join ever}^ living 8ouf, 
Beneulb the'fipacioua temple gfihe ^ky. 
In adoration join I and, ardent, raise '' ^ 

One general son^ ! — 

Ye chief, IV^r whom the whole creation Mnil^s, 
At once the head, the heart, andtongue of all, — 
Crown the great hjmn ! 

^. Ft>r me, when I forget Ih^ darting theme, 
M helher the blossom btow^, the summer rav 
Kns^ets the plai& ; inspiring autumn gleams ; 
Or winter rises in the blackening ea^t f 
Be my tongue mute, may fancy pamt no more^ 
And dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

9. Should fate command me to the farthest rerge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbVoua climecr^ . . 
Rirers unknown to song; where first the «uft 
Gilds Indian monotains, or his f^etiing be«m 
Flames on ih' Atlantic isles ; -(is nougtit to tne « 
Since God is ever pr«»!»«»n% ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full • 
And where hb vital breathes, there must be joy. 

9. When e''eo at la»t the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to futoi e wor^d% 

♦ I cheer.ful will obey » there, with new powers, 
W ill wing wf^nders nng ; I cannot go 
W here uniVlr^al tovE not smile? around^ 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns, 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better siil^ 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
M^^eir in HIM, in Ijghl ineffable ! 
@ome thou, expressive silence ^ muse his prais^. 

Thorns^ ^ 

SECTION xxnt 

On Solitude. 

^ O sotiTimE, romantic maid i 

Whether by nodding tow'rsyou trea^ 
Oi hauni the desert's trackless gloomy 
•r Jiorer o'er the yawning tomb, 
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Or 4limb the An(}cd) clifted nide, 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 
Or stHrtiog from your half-yearns sleep 
From Hecia view the thawingf deep. 
Or, at the purple dawa of day, 
Tadmop's marble WHStes survey; 
You rechne, again I woo, 
And again your step:^ pursue. 
2. PlumM coi\ceit hiinnelf surveying 
Folly *fith hershndotT pUying, 
Purse-proud elbowmg ia^oleoce. 
Bloated empiric j)uff'd presence, ' 

Noise tliat through a trumpet speaks 
Laughter inr loud peaU thm breaks, 
' Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 
(IgDoraal of time and plpice,) 

Sparks of fire dissension blowing. 
Ductile, cour^-bred dactery boi ing, 

Kestraiaf'd stiff Q<»ck| giimace^s leer, ' 

Squiut-ey'd censure's artful sneer, 
Ambitiou''« bufikins steeped in bl oodj 
Fly thy presence Solitude ! 
'3» Sagt? reflection, bent with years, 
• Cv»(is*ci»»u« virtue void of fears, 
, M'kB^J silence, vvovul nymph shy, 

Meditation's piercing eye, 

Hoilcyon peace' of moss- reel in*d, 

Eelrvfpect that sc^tn^ the mind, 

Rapt earth-gazi tig revery, 

Blutihing artless modesty, 

fiealth that sattfis the m-^rning atr. 

Fill eyM truth with Wosom bare, 

lii^apiration, nature's child,' 

Seek the solitary wild. 
4 Wtien all nature's hush'd a«ileep. 

Nor love, u'or guilt, their vigiU keep, 

Suit you leave your cavern'd den, 

And wander o>r the works ufmen-^ 

But when Phosphor briogi^ the dawa^. 

By h^r dappled coursf^rs drawn, 

Again y»u to the w Id retreat 

And (he early h'int<>iiian m«iet, * 

Wtiere^ as you peiuive pass aloaj^^ 
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You catch the distant shf pherd^i song, ^ 

Or brush from herbs the pearljr ddw, 

Or the risiig primrose view^ 

DevotioD lends her heaven-pluoi^d wings, 

Yuu mouDt and nature «i it b you siiigs. . 
^. But wheo mid-day ferrours glow. 

To liplaod airy shades you go, 

Where never tfuo-burnt woodniao cama. 

Nor sportsman chiis^d the timid game : 

And there, beneath an oak reclio^d^ 

With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

You sink to rest, - 

Till the tuneiiil bird of uigh^ 

From the «eigbb^ ring poplar's helgiT, 

Wake you with her solemn strain^ 

And teach pleasM echo to complaiA* 
i. With yoQ roses brighter bloom. 

Sweeter every sweet.perfume; 

Purer every iouolaio flows, 

Stronger every wilding grows. 
^. Let those toil lor gold who pleason 

Or, lor fame reneusce their ease. 

>What is fame- 7 An empty bpbble ; 

Gold ? a shining, constant, trouble. 

Let them for their t^ountry bleed ! 

What was Sidney^a Raleigh's, meedf 

Han's not worth a moments pain— 

Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 
^. Then let me, sequestered faii^^ 

To your tybil grut repair — 

On yon hanging cliff it stand?) 

Scoop'd by nature's ;>lastic haodiii 

Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Gf cypress not with age decayM-— 

Where the owl still booting sits, 

Where the bat incessant flits. 

There in loftier sttains Pll sing 

Whence the changing seasons springy 

Tell how storms deform the the skie^y 

Whence the waves subside and rise—- ? 

Trace the comet^s blazing tail, 

Weigh the plannets io a scale**- 
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feen<!, great God, bef«>re'^ thy phrine; 
The buurnlens inacroco8iTi'« thine. 
9. Since in each schenie ofhle I've faii'dj 
And dwappuiiitment 9eems eiilail'd — 
Since all on earth I vahjed mast, 
* Wy g«ude, my stay, my It lends is lost-^ 

Solitude now give me reat, 
And .hush tlie terupest in my breast, 
*0 gently deigo to guide my feet 

To your hermit Iroilden jseal— , 

Where I may hve at last my own, 
Whpie 1 at hist may die nnknowB. , 

1 poke : »he turned her magic ray ; 
AtmI tUQ^ she said, or aeemM to «ay — 

10. YiJUtb, youVe mit^tuken, if you think to fin^ 
In •»tjades, a med'cme for a troubled mind : 
\S' an grief will haunt you wheresoever you gO| 
Sigti in the breeze, and tho streiamlet fio^. 
There, pale inact inn pines \u^ life away ; 
And satiate mournsi the quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with paiu. 
Or bares the blade, orplunjETca in the main: 
There, superstition bri>ods o'er all her fear«, 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hc?arB, 
Rot if a hermit ynu're reK#lv'd toxdwell^ 
And p\d to social hfe a la^t fai:ewell-— 
'Ti^ iiDpioua. ^ ■ 

11. God neyertnade an independent mnn-^ 
'Twould jar the concord of his general platJ. 
See every pari of that stupendous wbolcy 

*' Whose body nature is, and God the soul:'* 
To one great end, the geperal good, conspire. 
From master, biute, to man, to seraph, fire, 

12. Should man through nature solitary roam, 
Hif wiK bis sovereign every where his home, 
"What force would guard him from the lion's jaw^ 
What swiftness wiag bim from the panther's paw? 
X}r should fate lead feiip to some feafer ?hore, 
Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar, 
"Where liberal natute all her chaims Lestows, , " 
Sums 8hine,bird8 sing, flowers bloom, ajid water flow* , 
^otl dost thou think he'd revel oa lhestore,y 

2* 
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Absolve tb^care of heaves^ nor aek/or more ? [ahone^ 
Tho* waters dowM, flowers bloona^^, and Phoebus 
He^d sigh« he^d murmur, that be was alone. 
For know, the Maker on the bumao breast 
A sense of kindred, country, man impress^. 

13 Though natore^s works the ruling mind declarey 
And well deserve inquiry^ serious care, 

The God (whatever mittaothropy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded raj. 
"What boots it thee to fly frOm pole to pole? 
Hang o^er the sun, and with the planets roll? 
What boots through spacers furthest bourns io roam? 
If thou, Q mao, a stranger art at home* ' 
Then know thyself, the human mind Barvey4 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

14 Nor study only practice what you koow—c 
\our lift, your knowledge, to mankind yoaovre. 
With Plat(*^s olive wreath the bays^-entwine — 
Thof>e who in study, should m practice shinei 
Say, does the learned lord of Jdlagley'd shade, 
€harm man so much by mossy fountains laid, 

As when arousM he stems corruption's course. 
And sihakes the senate willi a TuUy'iB forte ? 
When freedom ga'SpM beneath a G«sar^s feet. 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat: 
Bat where she breathes the least may useful be. 
And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee: 

15. Though man's nngratelul, or though ibrlune froWBj 
Is the re ward pi worth a i»ong, or cro^vc? 

Nor yet onrecompen^^'d are virtue's pains ; 

Good Allen lives, »nd bounteous Brunswick reigas* 

On each condition diJMppomtmeuCs iVcUt, 

Ent»r the hut, aod f^ixe I he guarded gcvte. 

Nor dare repine thoug^h early friendship bleed : 

From love the world, and all its cares, he's freed. 

16. But know, adversity is the child of God : 

Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her roil. 
>Vhen smooth old Ocean aad each storm asleep, 
Thtn Ignorance may plough th« watery lieep^- 
But when (be demons of the tempest rave, 
.^kiil must conduct lh« vessel Ihron^^b.the wave:* 
.Sidney, what good man navies not thy blow ? 
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Who would not wish Anytus* for a foe ? 
Intrepid virlui? triumphs over fate; 
The good can oever be unfortuDate ; 
And he this maxim graven in thy mind ! 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
17. ^Qt when old age has silver'^d o'er thy head, 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour fled, 
Then muyst thou seek the stilinesd of retreat| 
Then bear aloof the human tempest beat ; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
Allay the pangs of age, and smootba thy gi ave. 

o ' trainger. 
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